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N giving the following adven- 

tures of my friend ‘Tammers 

to the world, I feel that my 

best efforts hardly do justice 

to his remarkable personality 

and achievements. ‘The cir- 
cumstances of our first meeting in Jersey, 
and his celebrated duel there (which I 
have, under the title of ‘ Tammers’ Duel,” 
recorded elsewhere), had left upon me a 
singularly deep impression. Outwardly, 
Tammers was sturdily built, with a bullet 
head well poised on his strong shoulders ; the 
even sunburn of his colour told of a life 
spent in the open under a hotter sun than 
ours. It was not till you met the glance 
of his steady eyes that you felt that this 
was a man out of the common run. 

Perhaps it was the standpoint, entirely his 
own, from which he viewed life that made 
him unique. It certainly lent that directness 
to his thoughts and actions which led him 
by such original short cuts to the solution of 
difficulties baffling to other minds. His 
methods were as terse as his speech. Un- 
biased by ordinary ideas, he went straight to 
the point. 

As a scout he was the embodiment of 
romance and daring. ‘That I, Paul Anson, 
who am a person of quiet habits and a timid 
nature, should have been his companion in 
many of the scenes I write of is perhaps 
odd, but when he was ordered on service 
and offered to take me with him and help me 
to make acquaintance with “Mrs. Africa” 
under his guidance, I accepted with mis- 
Livings. 

The upshot of the matter was that some 
weeks later I found myself with Tammers on 
one of the nameless ridges that seam the 
sands of the Soudan. Below us, under a 
dazzling moon, lay the camp we sought, 

rawled out on the face of the desert. 
“Cavalry and camels,” commented Tam- 
ners. “Few men, and light in the heels. 
(ome on, Anson, the General’s expecting us. 
Where’s that letter?” 
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He patted his pocket as we jolted down 
the slope, and not five minutes later we were 
ushered into a tent set slightly apart from the 
others. The General, lounging over a map, 
looked less than his real height. I had once 
before seen him. It was but a passing 
glimpse of a tall man in a hard felt hat, with 
a face tanned red and a heavy moustache, 
who was landing from the Calais-Dover boat 
upon the last stage of a journey which had 
started from that “stricken field” where 
jibbeh-clad bodies were lying stark, and upon 
which the strongest barbaric power of 
modern times had been broken. 

The General pushed his chair round, and I 
met his inscrutable gaze. But it passed over 
me, to rest on the thick-set yet alert figure of 
Tammers. 

He took the letter with his own name 
accurately written out upon it, that Tammers 
and I had carried in such haste from Cairo 
—Tammers’ testimonial, so to speak, from 
the Head of the Intelligence Department, 
who had known him in former days. 

The General opened the letter and glanced 
gravely over the sheet. I gave Tammers a 
despairing look, for the paper it contained 
was, as I could see, absolutely blank! I 
saw Tammers grow rigid. 

The General kept his eyes on Tammers. 

“T suspect this recommendation of yours 
is not waste-paper,” he said, abruptly. “Come 
here!” He turned back to the map. 

Through the middle of it ran a thin red 
route-line. Starting from the north-west of 
the bulk of the continent, it wound its way 
over depicted swamp and sands, until at 
length it plunged into the belt of forests that 
lay between us and the heart of Africa. 

The General followed it slowly with the 
point of a worn silver pencil-case. Upon 
issuing from the forest land the line was 
dotted in circles and curves. 

“You see this route? 
you ?” 

“It’s not a likely one for a white man. 
I'd call it impossible—for a white man; it 
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leads amongst some of the most 
tribes in the continent.” 

“You are right. It is not the route-line 
of a white man. It is that of the Fiki Omar 
ibn Farag.” 

“Yes, sir.” ‘Tammers bent forward and 
scanned the line more attentively. 

“Very good. Omar has been sent south 
by the Sheik es Senussi, to preach a Jehad. 
He is doing his business well. ‘There will 
be a serious outbreak down there. I fore- 
saw this, and some time ago sent a small 
force to intercept him. It has not returned. 
I should like to know what has prevented 
Lieutenant Crosland from carrying out my 
orders.” 

“Ta oe” 

“ My original wish as to the quiet capture 
of the Fiki is now, | fear, out of the ques- 
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tapped the blank letter of introduction— 
“that you have had experience ; that you 
are trustworthy and silent.” 

Tammers merely saluted. 

* And this gentleman will remain behind, 
of course ?” 

“No, sir ; I can’t do without Mr. Anson — 
Scout Anson he is now. He’s the best friend 
to back you up at a pinch ever a man had,” 
said Tammers, handsomely. 

I can swear I saw the General’s eyebrows 
go up just perceptibly. “As you wish,” he 
said, coldly. “Good evening, gentlemen.” 
Then I heard him add, quietly, “I shall 
be very glad to see you again, Mr. ‘Tammers, 
and to explain this letter, which seems to 
puzzle you, if you are—successful.” 

II. 


We—that is, Tammers and I— 









CHARGED BY RHINOCEROSES.” 


“WE WERE 


tion. To bring him here a prisoner would 
have been a most effective blow to the rising 
belief in him. ‘The next best thing is to 
secure, if possible, the safe return of the little 
expedition I sent against him.” 

“T'll do what I can, sir.” 


“I understand from this ”"—the General 





our desperate errand, 


by day deeper and 


' bound upon 
plunged day 











deeper into Africa. The 
farther we went, the less I 
liked it. We hunted, killed 

elephants, were charged by 
two kinds of rhinoceroses, and 
chased by savages ; and through the 
long Odyssey of our adventures 
Tammers’ skill as a scout and his 
equally marvellous resourcefulness kept the 
life in us and a modicum of flesh upon our 
bones. 

Whatever our circumstances, it was more 
and more borne in upon me that Tam 
mers was, above and beyond all things, 
a man of resource. He was full of ideas. 
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So are many. But with him it did not stop 

there. He had an original mind of the 

practical order, hence his resourcefulness 

seemed literally inexhaustible. In a mental 

flash he would consolidate his wildest dreams 

into possible actions. He had a fine fancy 

allied to the capabilities of a man of busi- 

ness. ‘This is the most marvellous of all 
blends. 

From time to time Tammers, who was 
a polyglot as far as the tongues of Africa were 
concerned, picked up details of information 
about our arch-enemy, the Fiki. 

The birth and upbringing of Omar ibn 
Farag were shrouded in the impenetrable 
mystery of Africa. He came upon the stage 
of his world riding on a borrowed camel. 
He was a Fiki, which, being interpreted, 
means a Mohammedan theological student. 
For two long years he dwelt alone, a hermit 
amid the black rocks and pallid desert sands. 
When he reappeared he gave himself out 
as a Fiki el Tarika, a Guide to Heaven, a 
Pointer of the Way. 

About this time it occurred to the power-° 
ful potentate known as the Senussi Sultan, 
whose influence is even yet but dimly realized 
by Europe, that a widespread Jehad, or Holy 
War, would be a useful move in the game of 
practical politics, a game at which he is no 
mean antagonist. He therefore sent for 
Omar ibn Farag, the Fiki, and entrusted him 
with the congenial mission. 

The Fiki next appeared some eight degrees 
of latitude farther south, stalking through 
Africa with an ombeyeh and a handful of 
spears, preaching the faith of the Prophet 
By the time we came within the sphere of 
his activities he had already gathered a large 
following of disciples—gentlemen in costumes 
of quilt-like rags, who smelt of the smoke of 
camel-dung fires and fought with large fish- 
hook-like spears and the utmost savagery. 
Needless to say, this man was a torch flung 
among the inflzmmabie tribes upon the rim 
of the Equator. 

“That Fiki’s a hot card,” said Tammers 
one day, as we prepared our meagre meal. 
“He knew how to set about the business. 
First he copied half the Koran on to a bit 
of wood ; then he washed off the words and 
bathed himself in the water. Next thing he 
tied a text in his turban, and made an 
ombeyeh out of an elephant tusk and 
travelled south. He’s been blowing that 
trumpet a good lot round here, and the tribes 
have a great notion of him as a miracle-man. 
His preaching’s simple, but it’s stimulating, 
you know, Anson, ‘Turn Mussulman on the 
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spot or be carved up into little bits.’ <A 
dogma of that sort appeals to a savage.” 

1 remarked that we had heard a good deal 
of the Fiki, but nothing at all of Crosland. 

“Tt’s a bad job for him, anyhow. He was 
sent down here to fetch that Fiki and he’s 
failed,” said ‘Tammers. 

I intimated that I was glad we had not 
been set the same task. 

“Haven't we?” Tanimers’ eyes, steely-grey, 
focused themselves to a set gaze. ‘“ Haven't 
we? Then I very much mistook our orders, 
Anson.” 

“So much the worse for us,” I rejoined, 
“for the General seems to be a man who 
judges by success.” 

“Just so. Success is expected. It’s no 
use carrying excuses to Cairo. There are 
three things a man who serves the General 
may not do: You mustn’t marry. You 
mustn’t put on weight. But above all things 
you must never fail. It doesn’t do to fail,” 
‘Tammers repeated, meditatively. 

“ But——” I began, then desisted. What 
was the use of arguing on a foregone con- 
clusion? If Tammers ever found Crosland 
and aided him to escape from the Fiki it 
would be a marvellous achievement. But 
as for anything further-—-I dismissed the idea 
from my mind. 

Even then I little knew the evil that was 
close upon us. 

A ccuple of nights later we were lying 
among the thickets of a low eminence on 
the bank of a river, whose waters had shrunk 
during a spell of dry weather to a series of 
scummy pools. A game-track lay below us, 
and the strong moonlight glinted on the water 
lower down. ‘Tammers had his rifle ready 
in case Fate should send us a meal—as it 
often had done—bounding quick from the 
underbrush of the river edge. 

I was lying supine enjoying the compara- 
tive coolness of the night wind, and staring 
out upon an undulating belt of sand. 
Suddenly over the rim of this sand something 
that appeared in the dazzle of the moonlight 
like a huge ragged black fly struggled into 
sight. We could see that it was making for 
the cover amongst which we lay. Close upon 
its heels a broken tumult of dark figures 
surged up in pursuit. 

The next thing I remember we were charg- 
ing down to meet the fugitive, Tammers 
firing as he ran. A stone’s throw from us 
the hunted man stumbled, and in falling 
doubled up helplessly and lay still. 

But the crowd of savages rushed head- 
long upon us. Tammers emptied his Colt’s 
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carbine, and I sent one cartridge after 
another into the thick of the oncoming 
mass blindly enough. ‘There was no time to 
reload, and within a minute the long centuries 
had been eliminated, and we were engaged 
in a primeval hand-to-hand combat with our 
foes. 

Any description of the fight is beyond me, 
for the simple reason that a misshapen savage 





with a large 
head, and whose 
ugliness was of 


: 1 nee " | A “THE HUNTED MAN STUMBLED, AND IN FALLING DOUBLED 
a dDran¢ scarcely Ur HELPLESSLY.” 


human, seemed 

to single me out as his especial opponent, 
probably because I offered the prospect of a 
manifestly easy victory. He promptly clubbed 
me into the realms of unconsciousness. 

I regained my senses presently, and having 
done so rather deplored the proceeding. I 
think I have made it clear that I am a timid 
man, and am composed of very different 
material from the cast-iron Tammers, whose 
spirit rises to danger, and who can go three 
days without sleep or food and still retain 
an interest in his surroundings. I cannot. 

When I came to myself the same moon 
was still shining in the sky, and my head 
ached horribly. 


“'Tammers !”—I had to use all my force 


to say the word—“ Tammers !” 
A fierce face, beneath a_ high-domed, 
shaven head, glared at me and gabbled some 
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words which sounded like a malediction, and 
an indistinct black hand jabbed me in the 
stomach with a spear-haft. 
I think he jabbed me three or four times, 
but I am not sure. 
ITI. 
I woKeE to full consciousness of life and 
suffering just as the sun rose on a sultry 
morning more than a fortnight later. I lay 


quite still, and studied 
the bullet - head and 
square-set figure of Tam- 
mers, who was outside 
the door of the hut, 
cooking something over a small fire. 

I watched him awhile, for to move or utter 
a word was beyond my power. Presently he 
turned to look at me, and, meeting my eyes, 
was beside me in a moment. 

“I’m afraid I’ve been ill,” I struggled to 
say, after a moment. “I’m sorry.” 

“Don’t say that, Anson,” said ‘Tammers. 
“You've saved both our lives.” 

I could only smile incredulously. 

“It’s a fact, though,” continued Tammers. 
“We're in the hands of the Fiki, and we’d 
be killed off by now if you hadn’t had the 
good sense to get ill after that bash on the 
head.” 

“ Tell me.” 

“The morning after that battle of ours 
we were brought here. It’s a little island in 
the middle of the river, and the village used 
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to belong to a chief with filed teeth who’d 
fattened on minced baby. He’s one of the 
Fiki’s warmest adherents. When we were 
dragged before the Fiki he thought at first 
he’d execute us by some gradual process as a 
i treat to his allies. That’s where you came in, 
Anson. You were unconscious, and that 
knocked half the bottom out of the execu- 
tion. The murdering of an unbeliever who 
doesn’t know if he’s just decapitated, or eaten 
up alive by ants, or Lung head downwards 
from a tree, was too flat an affair to count as 
an amusement. See?” 

I agreed that such a feeling on the part of 
the Fiki was a very natural one. 

** Just so,” resumed Tammers. “ But for 
all that he thought he’d make the best of 
you. You looked like dead, so he said you 
were dead, but he’d bring you back to life 
and then give the people their fun out of us. 
He tried what he could do there and then, 
Anson. He put a red-hot wood-ash inside 
your shirt between your shoulders, but you 
paid no heed to it. So that Fiki’s credit 
was at stake, all through your grasp of the 
situation in not coming to when he wanted 
you. At last he was driven to call me into 
consultation, and asked me if I’d cure you. 
Of course, I said I could. But I told him 
it would take time. To say the truth, 
Anson, there were days when you lay 
there that I thought you never could get 
better, and other times I more than _ half 
hoped you never would.” 

“T almost wish it myself.” The sentence 
was out before I recognised how ungracious 
was its tenor. 

“T dare say you do for the moment” 
—Tammers had the grand tolerance of one 
who is utterly without self-consciousness— 
“but ‘lit umru tawil bishuf ketir, as the 
Arabs say—‘ He who lives long sees much.’ 
So I made you up a bed in this fly-trap of a 
hut, and did all I knew to coax back your 
strength. Every day that wild ass of a Fiki 
comes in to look at you, and goes out and 
brays on his ombeyeh and delivers a bulletin 
to the tribes. Like this it runs: ‘ The Small 
Unbeliever, who has been dead many days, 
is, owing to the power of the Fiki Omar, 
still warm. He will recover.’” 

Tammers raised my head and did what he 
could to make my bed more comfortable. 
Then he added, as if the fact did me credit :— 

“T tell you, Anson, when you show your- 
self in public, you'll raise that Fiki’s reputa- 
tion as a miracle-man .to a preposterous 
point.” 

“ But it won’t alter our ultimate fate?” I 
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questioned. “We'll be executed, all the 
same ?” 

“ At present,” Tammers admitted, “I’m 
afraid that és the idea. But ‘ Zi umru tawil 
bishuf ketir, Anson. Besides, there’s always 
a chance that the Fiki may give you a respite, 
seeing the walking advertisement you will be 
to his supernatural powers. 

“You see, Anson, it isn’t as if Omar was 
a fool,” he continued. “ He’s one of the 
soundest-headed fanatics that ever raised a 
war-howl. It would be different if we were 
among Dervishes or Arabs. We're not. 
We're among the Equatorial tribes—super- 
stitious, wizard-ridden savages, whose nearest 
claim to being civilized is that a chief belong- 
ing to them once wore a pair of ice-spectacles 
he’d looted from a prehistoric explorer. The 
Fiki’s as much a stranger among them as you 
or I, and if they didn’t think him a superior 
make of wizard they’d fry him with bananas 
to-morrow.” 

I listened, not more than half compre- 
hending him at the moment, for I was very 
weak. 

“If I'd had orders six months ago from 
Cairo,” he resumed, “such as I have now, I’d 
have got in here first and played the Fiki’s 
own game with the tribes, and to-day I'd be 
one of the most respected wizards that ever 
pranced in the moonlight. But as it is, 
Anson, the Fiki’s the top dog, and all our 
comfort lies in ‘He who lives long. sees 
much,’ ” 

It is a strange fact that the convalescent 
enjoys life under almost any circumstances. 
I found myself gradually tasting the sweets 
of returning health, even in that haunt of flies 
and worse, where I lay and recovered through 
the sultry days. 

So events ran on monotonously, and in 
spite of the fact that life and some degree of 
vigour were being painfully won back to my 
body, merely that it might last out through 
the series of horrors that were to make my 
execution a tasty offering to the savage palate, 
I felt something of pleasure as the flesh 
began to hide my bones, 

Then suddenly, unexpectedly, as all things 
happen under a tyranny, the pale easements 
of my existence were struck from me and a 
new era began. 

It was, if possible, a hotter noontide than 
usual. Africa drowsed in an access of tor- 
pidity. The very flies slept in clusters under 
the plantain-leaf roof of the hut. I had 
spent the morning in reading a sixpenny 
magazine that had somehow throughout our 
long travel clung to our lessening effects, 
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and which Tammers had managed to get 
back a day or two previously. 

I had fallen asleep with it in my hand on 
the day in question, and I was aroused by a 
violent blowing of the ombeyeh. I started 
up. I found myself alone, and was wonder- 
ing where Tammers had gone, when a 
number of tribesmen dashed into the but 
and dragged me out into the unbearable 
sunshine. They haled me roughly along 
through the narrow lanes of one of the most 
squalid villages I had yet seen. 

In the shade of the principal hut sat the 
Fiki on his sheepskin. At his feet lay the 
magazine. With a pang I recognised it. 

I stood dizzily in front of the Fiki. He 
was a tall man, gaunt and hollow-featured. 
His long, stringy arms and legs were left un- 
covered by a scanty raiment of white cotton. 
Under an Arab headdress of white, his high- 
nosed face looked haughtily out upon me. 
His fiery glance seemed to pierce me. 

I stared at him magnetized. The moments 
passed in this menacing silence until a loud 
sound of savage music, hatched from a hairy 
drum by the 
misshapen tribes 


man who had 
knocked me on 
the head, burst 
from the back of 
the hut, and a 
man was driven 
out into the sun- 
light. 

It was Tam- 
mers. ‘Tlammers 
bound and _ half 


naked, his body 
polluted with 
river-mud. His 
ankles were 
joined by a grass 
bound with 
copper wire, and 
to this was at 
tached an enor 
mous stone. He 
took place 
beside me 

The Fiki at 
once broke into 
an oration. 

“ He’s 
ing about you, 
Anson,” said 
‘Tammers. “ He's 
pointing out how 
healthy you look 
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He wants to know if you aren’t grateful 
to him for all he’s done for you in giving 
you back your life? I’m telling him, Anson, 
that you’re one of the most grateful giaours 
in Africa.” 

But the Fiki was not mollified. 
darkened and lowered. 

“Tt’s that magazine,” explained Tammers, 
“One of these chaps found it in your hand 
while you slept. They always give print the 
credit of magic.” 

Omar put out his arm and stabbed the 
pages through and through with his spear. I 
shivered involuntarily. 

“That looks bad,” criticised Tammers. 
“I’m afraid, Anson, that magazine’s going to 
be the death of us.” 

And indeed it seemed likely. 

Omar ibn Farag demanded to know what 
was written in the book of the Small Un- 
believer, and I have reason to think Tammers 
explained that it was a learned treatise on 
medicine, much of which had been written 
by himself. 

But this device, which I suspect was meant 
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OMAR STABBED THE PAGES THROUGH 
AND THROUGH. 
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to exonerate me from any guilt in the matter, 
proved of no avail. For the Fiki in with- 
drawing his spear tore open the pages at a 
full-sized illustration called “ Spring,” which 
represented a girl being kissed by a young 
man under a moon and a haycock. He 
literally roared aloud. 

“ He says,” translated Tammers, “ that it’s 
a beastly immoral book, and that tortures 
and execution are trifling punishments for 
such as ourselves to undergo.” 

I have lived to smile over the recollection, 
yet even now it is but a painful smile, for it 
is interwoven with the agonized suspense of 
the following day and night, while we lay 
under sentence of a dreadful death, in a 
close hut, famished and tormented with thirst. 

The night wore through, and then the 
heats of morning and afternoon. ‘Towards 
evening we were again haled before Omar 
ibn Farag to undergo, as we believed, our 
sentence. 

But the Fiki spoke at some length. When 
he ceased ‘Tammers explained: ‘He says 
he’s made up his mind not to issue our 
through tickets to torment to-night. That’s 
all right, so far. But we're to be executed 
with full honours in the course of the next 
week or so; meanwhile he'll take us to be his 
personal attendants to do the meaner jobs. 
Anyway, it’s better than—the other, you 
know, Anson.” 

IV. 

THE days that followed upon that island 
are burnt in upon my brain. Tammers and 
I were chained to logs, which we had to 
drag with us wherever we went. Degrada- 
tion, insult, and blows rained upon us. It 
was a pitiable existence. On one occasion 
we were flogged. I must acknowledge that, 
in spite of Tammers’ optimism, hope in 
my heart passed from a faint glow to dead 
blackness. 

Under such conditions you will imagine 
how the long days drag—each one an 
eternity. The lack of room oppresses you, 
the monotony wears down your spirit. At 
precisely the same time of day the same 
objects throw precisely the same shadows on 
the brown, foot-trampled dust. In_ those 
latitudes the brazen sky of noon changes to 
a thousand delicate tints of green and gold 
and rose when the aching sunlight wanes, 
then night comes, breathless, giving ‘no rest to 
the worn body, for the mind forbids sleep 
and horrors brood upon the drowsing senses. 
Yet it was something to have Tammers at 
the other end of my chain, with his eternal 


“Illi umru tawil bishuf ketir.” 
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We now began to perceive that Omar 
had his own troubles. The brand of con- 
vert he had garnered in upon that little 
island were the crudest savages, steeped in 
superstition and sodden with tribal customs 
of a most debasing kind. The ineradicable 
substrata of negro beliefs flourished beneath 
the veneer of professing Mohammedanism, 
and, if they hearkened to the Fiki at sunset, 
the later hours of the night found them 
reverting to the full observance of their 
ancient customs. 

The fact was, the Fiki needed a decisive 
victory to consolidate his power. At this 
juncture news of Lieutenant Crosland first 
came to us. He had, it appeared, made a 
very good defence of it up to date in an 
entrenched camp some twenty miles to the 
eastward. 

To capture this camp was the Fiki’s 
objective ; with which aim in view immense 
preparations were being made, the Fiki 
promising supernatural aid in the shape of 
Jinns and a crowning victory over the Un- 
believers. ‘Thus in the early dawn of one 
morning the savage hordes stepped out with 
hateful arrogance to conquer. 

Tammers and I were left behind. We 
were thrown into the hut of the Fiki and 
cheered up by the promise of instant execu- 
tion when the triumphant troops returned. 

During the two days that elapsed between 
Omar's departure and the next act in our 
unhappy drama Tammers went through a 
miscellaneous heap of articles which formed 
the Fiki’s personal share of loot, and which 
were stored in a corner of the hut. 

“There’s an ass’s load of patent pills 
here,” he remarked, after a while, “and a 
camera, and some gauze pants, a lot of 
loose boxes of tooth-powder, and—what’s 
this?” 

.I looked at him. He was squatting on 
the ground with a tin in his hand. 

“ What ? ”. I inquired, lazily. 

“ Only some stuff for signalling at night.” 

While he spoke a sudden noise broke out 
in the village. Our guards rushed in, cut off 
the ropes that bound us to our respective 
logs, and dragged us headlong into the open. 
It was easy to judge from the wild turmoil of 
talk that something unforeseen and calcu- 
lated to further rouse feeling against our 
unlucky selves had happened. 

“ What is it?” I asked, anxiously. 

“They’ve been driven off by Crosland, 
and that Fiki says it’s because he omitted 
to kill us before starting that their arms didn’t 
prosper. He’s going to make good the 
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omission, he says, after morning prayers to- 
morrow.” 

Of course, I had been expecting this 
moment, yet it found me unprepared, but 
Tammers was still far from cowed by the 
shadow of coming events. 

“These people are very sore about being 
knocked out so often by Crosland’s Sou- 
danese. Besides, they’ve never had their 
treat of seeing us finished off. The Fiki 
finds it’s awkward after all his promises 
about the Jinns and phantoms that were to 
back them up. So now, you see, there are 
two parties. The two parties’ll only vote 
solid on one thing.” 

“What's that?” 

“Us,” replied Tammers, baldly. 
instant execution !” 

A crowd of angry blacks were drawing in 
about us. My original enemy, the misshapen 
tribesman, seemed incommand. Heshouted 
out some malignant words. 

“ Hardly-Human there says we're to be 
taken to the Fiki’s camp to-night in readi- 
ness——” Tammers broke off, 
for my enemy, raising his spear- 
hand, suddenly rushed at me in 
an access of fury. Tammers 
thrust himself between us, with 
a few sharp words 
in the native 
tongue. The effect 
of this was extra- 
ordinary. The 
whole mass fell 
back, staring at me 
with a look I could 
not interpret. Then 
Tammers turned 
and, to my amaze- 
ment, made an 
elaborate genu- 
flexion before me, 
saying :— 

“Try to rest in 
the hut ; I’m going 
to have a quiet 
chat with the 
chief.” He pointed 
to my special foe. 

The heat of the 
day was passing 
by the time Tam- 
mers joined me. 

“That chief 
Hardly - Human’s 
got some raw spots 
on him against the 


Fiki,” he began. 


“Our 
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He’s a 
bit jealous, because he was chief of this river- 
island before the Fiki came and got the better 


“T’ve rubbed red pepper into ’em. 


of him. Now the tribe find they prefer 
paganism ; and, besides, that Fiki’s failed to 
keep his word about the Jinns, and he’s 
losing his popularity. I advised Hardly- 
Human to kick out that Fiki.” 

“ How is that going to help us ?” 

Tammers pondered. “According to 
present arrangements we should be past 
history in a few hours. But I’ve an idea, 
Anson, that'll be one of the most notable 
things Mrs. Africa’s ever seen !” 

My heart leaped. I had cause to believe 
in Tammers, and I wondered what ideas were 
hatching within that close-cropped _ bullet- 
head. 

“Hardly-Human’s in as tight a place as 
we are, for the Fiki has twice as many men, 
and could swamp the revolt without any 
trouble, and he’d take care to swamp it in 
blood, too. This was the point I made the 


most of to the chief.” 


“But why?” 











I asked. “ If 
they fought 
we might 
escape.” 





“MY ENEMY SUDDENLY RUSHED AT ME 
IN AN ACCESS OF FURY. 
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“Just so. I made it plain to Hardly- 
Human, you may believe me, Anson, that 
he’d no chance of conquering that Fiki 
unless you helped him.” 

“1?” I exclaimed, blankly. 

“T told him,” went on Tammers, “ what 
a first-class wizard you were. I told him you 
could help him cut out that Fiki’s eye-teeth 
if you liked. I said you’d influence with 
Jinns, whose power was several times greater 
than those the Fiki’s friendly with. See?” 

I could not see in the least, but I nodded 
drearily. 

‘“‘ Hardly-Human didn’t seem to believe in 
you much at first, Anson, but. I took a high 
hand with him. My word, I scared him !” 
He glanced out of the door, and added, 
hurriedly, “The sun’s near setting. Here, 
Anson, just oblige me by standing in that 
corner and scowling, will you ? ” 

Men carrying spears now appeared at the 
door of the hut and gazed at me with an 
amount of frightened reverence that led me 
to indulge in the flattering belief that I was 
scowling with intimidating ferocity. Tammers 
commenced waving his hands and humming 
with a reverberant buzz that plainly deepened 
the effect of my appearance. In obedience 
to a sign from Tammers, the black men 
heaped the spears at my feet and followed 
each other humbly out of the hut. 

“ Now, Anson, we must turn on steam,” 
said ‘Tammers, as the last of them vanished. 
“ Hardly-Human’s coming in half an hour to 
put your boast to the test.” 

“ How are you going to deceive him?” 

“ Deceive him?” echoed Tammers, in a 
shocked tone. “We can’t deceive him, Anson. 
I promised him you'd give him substantial 
help, and, what’s more, you’d see to supplying 
his followers with fiery spears.” He paused 
to let me take in the notion fully. ‘‘ You 
can’t go back on a thing like that, you know.” 
He was half reproachful. “ You’ve just got 
to do it, Anson.” 

I could only look at him dizzily. The 
many vicissitudes of our fate had evidently 
turned his brain. 

“ Fiery spears ?” I murmured, helplessly. 

“Look here! These savages are crying for 
Jinns and ghostly apparatus of that descrip- 
tion. You're going to gratify ’em. Lenda 
hand, Anson.” He shuffled among the heap 
in the corner and produced the mixture for 
signalling at night, and, picking up a spear, 
began to apply it to the blade. 

Then I saw the splendour of his idea. 

“With these fiery spears we’re going to 
make a night attack upon that Fiki. He 
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won’t feel very comfortable inside when he 
sees these coming along through the dark 
night.” 

We smeared the spear-heads with the 
shining stuff as rapidly as possible, and 
then Tammers drew a_ bullock-skin over 
them. Then we sat down to wait for the 
chief, who soon appeared. Hardly-Human 
entered the hut, treading delicately, and 
accompanied by two friends. Eyeing me 
with some dread, he squatted as far from me 
as he could, and the interview-began. 

“I’m telling him,” said Tammers to me, 
“that the Small Wizard—that’s you, Anson 
—has spoken with the spirits. I said at first 
they refused their aid, for they were angry 
at the treatment their master—that’s you, 
Anson—had received in this village. Did you 
see him grovel at that? Now, Anson, you 
must oblige me by smiling savagely, and I 
think you’d better gabble with a far-away 
look in your eyes.” 

“What language?” I asked. I am a 
curiously helpless man at an emergency. 

“German for choice,” suggested Tammers, 
promptly. “It’s a kind of language they’d 
be likely to talk in Satanic circles.” 

I gibbered obediently. 

Then Tammers took up the tale. He 
impressed upon the chief and his com- 
panions my boundless power, he impressed 
upon them the awful fact that the Jinns were 
uncles and aunts to the Small Wizard. 

The men cowered and I gibbered again 
under Tammers’ orders. 

At length, in the quick-closing gloom, 
Tammers made his crowning speech. 

“The Small-sized Wizard, who is greatly 
beloved of his uncles and aunts, the Jinns, is 
merciful.. He will aid you as none have ever 
been aided since men walked the earth. 
Watch and behold wonders !” 

I heard the men groan in terror. 

“‘ Now's the climax, Anson. If you could 
manage a cat-call or so to work up their 
feelings, you know—— ” 

I carried out my part to the best of my 
ability. Indeed, I think I may say I cater- 
wauled and waved my shining palms at the 
panic-stricken men with marked success. 

“T think that'll do for ’em as one dose, 
Anson, thank you,” said Tammers at last, 
and putting his hand under the covering 
bullock-skin he drew out a gleaming spear. 

* Sit still!” he commanded, as the tribes- 
men huddled together, breathingly audibly. 
“ The hut is fulhof spirits. You have made 
proof of the power of the Small-sized 
Wizard. Here is a spear for you, O Chief, 
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Father of Warriors; but, before you take it, 
you must swear. Those of you who lay 
hands upon the Fiki Omar ibn Farag shall 
give him over alive to the vengeance of the 
Small Wizard.” 

Hardly-Human tremblingly took his oath, 
and, handling his flaming weapon with fear, 
rose to depart. 

“Call your men, for we march at once 
Behold the wondrous workings of the Small 
Wizard!” He raised the bullock-skin and 
disclosed the mass of glistening spears. 

A few moments later, as we walked in the 
centre of the column, Tammers remarked 
to me :— 

“I think, Anson, that Fiki’s going to be 
sorry he ever tied that text in his turban and 
took this trip into Equatoria.” 

Our guns, which we took care to recover, 
were borne behind us, while I, for the look 
of the thing, carried a shining club, which, 
by Tammers’ directions, I brandished at 
intervals. The tribesmen sang softly as they 
marched on, for, though confident of victory, 
they were terribly afraid. 

Our procession must have made a pano- 
rama new to Africa. From where I walked 
the scene ahead was a striking one, the 
ghostly blue-fire spears waving in a broken 
line through the darkness. 


As we approached the British camp the 
sound of the guns grew louder, telling of the 
unended fight going forward. 


Fiki’s got a night attack on,” 
explained Tammers, “and he’s promised 
Jinns to his people to back ’em up. We'll, 
maybe, be mistaken for those Jinns at first, 
and before they know where they are we'll 
show ’em they’ve got hold of the wrong end 
of the stick—and the dirty end, too.” 

Presently we emerged from the forest land, 
and began to advance more rapidly towards 
the scene of the fight. With a hideous 
battle-cry, our men broke into arun. The 
Fiki’s warriors, hearing the noise, looked 
round, and, terrified by the spectacle of 
blazing spears, carried by unseen hands, 
bearing down upon them from the outer 
gloom, began to retreat in some disorder. 
In vain the Fiki shouted encouragement 
and threats. A few only of the braver spirits 
closed up round him. 

Then with a clash the battle joined in the 
vague night. A torch here and there added 
to the weird effect, and in five minutes it was 
over. 

Meantime, Tammers and I had made for 
the Fiki. By the light of a torch I saw 
Tammers spring forward and twist his long 


“ That 
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arms round the fanatic’s body. A fierce 
struggle ensued, for both men were of 
unusual strength, A couple of Omar's 
followers rushed to his help. 

“Slog them on the head with your club, 
Anson,” shouted Tammers. And as the 
twisted knot of men reeled conveniently 
towards me I did what execution I could 
with the utmost cheerfulness. 

It was soon over, and the Fiki was trans- 
lated from the leader of a formidable 
combination of tribes into a helpless pri- 
soner. 

Tammers was wounded, so was the Fiki ; 
but as I busied myself with rough surgery I 
had time to notice that, though the spears of 
our party still rose and fell, their brightness 
was dimmed in blood. Most of our 
opponents were already in full flight through 
the darkness. Hardly-Humea, having once 
got the upper hand, consummated the affair 
in strict adherence with the most approved 
tribal methods, so that it was grey dawn 
before the pursuers returned from their work 
of extermination. 

Those in the British camp were much per- 
plexed, we afterwards learned, by the sudden 
withdrawal of the attacking force, but guessed 
that some inter-tribal quarrel had broken out. 
Crosland only waited for the light to make a 
sortie, judging the opportunity to be favour- 
able. He advanced with caution through 
the mist of dawn, until he came upon a sight 
that puzzled him. 

A ragged man, his face half hidden in 
a bloody cloth, seated upon the body of 
another man, and flying a small Union 
Jack. 

“ Halloa! Who on earth are you?” ex- 
claimed the young officer. 

“This,” said Tammers, pointing to me, 
“is Mr. Anson, my distinguished friend from 
London, but for the moment Great Wizard 
of the Galua tribe.” 

Crosland stared at me in wonder. 
you?” 

“ My name’s Tammers.” 

“ Ah !”—it was a comprehensive syllable— 
“ you've got a prisoner there ?” 

“ You ought to know who this is, though 
he’s not looking his best to-day.” Tammers 
genily patted the shaven crown over the 
fierce wild eyes of his captive. “It’s your 
friend the Fiki Omar ibn Farag.” 

Crosland’s face became a study. He 
stepped up and shook Tammers cordially by 
the hand. 

“I congratulate you,” he said, “and I may 
as well say that, if you hadn’t relieved us 


* And 
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to-day, there would have been little use in 
coming to-morrow.” 

“I suppose we ave the relieving force. 
That man there with the face,” he added, 
nodding towards Hardly - Human, who, 


carrying the marks of conquest thick upon 
him, certainly merited the nickname, “ is 


our chief ally. Well, sir, though we're 
the relieving force, just now we’d like to be 
relieved. You see, I can’t get up until we 
truss this fellow a bit tighter. He might 
make off, you know, and I’ve orders to bring 
him back to Cairo.” 


And now I must ask you to pass over 
some weeks. We found the General en- 
camped near the White Nile. His horse 
was being led up and down by an orderly, 
and as we were ushered into his presence he 
looked at his watch. 

“Ah, Mr. Tammers, any news of Cros- 
land ?” 

“ He’s outside, sir.” 

“Can you add anything to this?” He 
glanced towards the map showing the Fiki’s 
route. 

“T think there’s another man could do it 
more accurately than I.” 

“Very well. Send in Lieutenant Cros- 
land,” was the curt order. 
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“Tt isn’t Lieutenant Crosland,” put in 
Tammers. 
“Who, then ?” 


“HE CAME UPON A SIGHT THAT PUZZLED HIM.” 


“ That Fiki, sir.” 

“The Fiki? Where is he?” 

“‘ Outside, sir.” 

The General laid down his riding-gloves. 

“Let me hear how you did it—in fifty 
words.” 

As Tammers briefly told the story the tent- 
flap was raised and another officer entered. 

The General listened impassively, but when 
Tammers reached the stratagem of the fiery 
spears he glanced across at the new-comer 
with the flash of a smile in his stern eyes. 

“Unless I am mistaken, Mr. Tammers, 
that letter of recommendation you brought 
me puzzled you?” he said. “Here is the 
writer to answer for himself.” 

The new-comer shook hands with Tammers 
and laughed. 

“In my letters I try to give an idea of 
what a man is good for,” he explained. 
“When I gave you that blank sheet what do 
you suppose I guaranteed you could do?” 

“ Nothing, sir.” 

“ Or—anything. 

The General nodded. 


” 
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OWEVER numerous and inte- 
resting may be the descriptions 
made by personages who have 
come in touch with the Great 
Queen ; however thrilling the 
narratives in connection with 

her public and private life, still everyone who 

has had the honour of approaching this illus- 
trious lady may feel justified in hoping that 
much more remains to 
be told of one whose 
every movement and 
whose every word now 
belong to history. I 
am not afraid, therefore, 
to appear daring, or to 
lack modesty and com- 
mon sense, when I say 
that my own experience 
of Queen Victoria’s 
kindness and intellectual 

power may prove a 
novelty even to those 

who have read the in- 
numerable books and 
biographies that have 
been written about her. 

All the circumstances 
of our journey to Eng- 
land, whither I accom- 
panied Queen Elizabeth 
of Roumania (“Carmen 

Sylva”), are so alive in 
my mind that I am 

scarcely able to realize 
how far off those days 

are now — beyond our 
reach for ever. Methinks I see the little 
station of Ballater, gaily decorated with 
foliage and wild flowers, as our Royal 
train rushed in, then came to a sudden 
stop in front of the eternal red carpet. «In 
fact, red carpets and white gloves are-so 
associated with official receptions, so familiar 
and loathsome to travelling Rvuyalty, that 

“Carmen Sylva” always says, “Oh, what 

would my travels be; how. joyous and charm- 
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ing, without those obnoxiously new red carpets 
and those white gloves! What would I 
not give to see stones and bare hands 
before me!” 

Methinks I hear the shrill notes of the 
bagpipes as the Highland soldiers burst 
upon us, playing a merry salute. The 
doors of our compartment are flung open ; 
the Prince of Wales mounts a few steps 
and helps the Queen to 
alight. We well know 
that everything will 
pass off in the conven- 
tional ceremonious way 
which renders’ Royal 
interviews so much like 
each other ; every move- 
ment, every syllable is 
studied and _ decided 
beforehand; everyone 
seems most delighted, 
and declares this 
moment to be eventful 
and entrancing. How 
natural, how free from 
constraint, how simple 
and actually sincere they 
all seem while accom- 
plishing the dismal 
duty! How difficult 
even for the closest 
observer to detect the 
slightest hesitation or a 
passing shade of annoy- 
ance on the well-trained 
countenances ; how 
impossible, if one is 
not aware of the truth, to discover that 
the conversations obey the same unflinch- 
ing rule and cannot vary; how striking 
the merit appears of those who give to 
them such a semblance of. life that some- 
times Princes themselves forget they .are 
playing a part! Now, as a matter of course, 
all these ceremonies and salutes are a serious 
drawback when some of the people present 
have the secret intention of gathering infor- 
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mation ; when they are bent on some 
psychological inquiry dear to that spirit of 
philosophy which every true soul carries 
everywhere. The visages, serene and cour- 
teous, wear a silken mask ; and, like the red 
carpet and the white gloves, a glare and gloss 
are cast upon things—whose nakedness would 
be too apparent—and make them perfectly 
monotonous. 

“ Don’t you believe it is always the same 
red carpet that we see at every station where 
I must alight ?” asks the Queen. 

Yet we feel obliged to confess that much 
leisure and agreeable freedom are obtained 
by the facilities attendant on Royal arrivals. 
No porter to scream after, no anxiety about 
the luggage, no rough old gentleman to 
elbow his way just between one’s innocent 
self and a foot-lamp, no grating quarrels—in 
fact, none of the thousand nuisances that 
often change the station of a big city into a 
corner of Dante’s hell. 

So there we were, in the grey mist of a 
raw September morning, bowing and curtsy- 
ing right and left. This was for the moment 
our only serious duty; and when we had 
done so for at least ten minutes, in a 
methodical and, I must say, most elegant 
way, we could easily look round and try to 


recognise all the illustrious personages who 


had come to meet us. These were the 
Princess of Wales, the Princess Henry of 
Battenberg, her husband, Prince Henry, the 
late Duke of Clarence, and Princess Victoria 
of Wales. Our Queen walked lightly from one 
to the other, and, leaning on the arm which 
the Prince of Wales had proffered, they 
now exchanged quite a volley of affectionate 
compliments. 

“ How kind of you to have come so far! 
We really did not dare ask you to come.” 

“But how could I be twelve hours’ dis- 
tant from Queen Victoria without doing my 
utmost to see her ?” 

*‘ But we really are so agreeably surprised, 
so charmed to greet you here. ‘Till the very 
last moment we were afraid you would not 
make the journey.” 

Yet we were all aware that the meeting 
between Roumania’s Queen and the Queen 
of England had been arranged long before 
we left Roumania. 

I was convinced that I would see very 
little of Queen Victoria during the two days 
that we were to spend at Balmoral, and I had 
already made plans for scouring the Highland 
hills and glens, in the company of the amiable 
ladies-in-waiting whose acquaintance we had 
just made, and who spoke gaily of their 
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drives and walks. When I bent low over 
the Queen’s proffered hand, my sole idea 
was to cast a hasty glance at her face. My 
glance quickly took in the whole countenance 
—the clear azure of her childish eyes, the 
complexion rosy, instead of red as I had 
always supposed her skin to be, and the 
extreme candour of her looks and smile; an 
expression so strange in the physiognomy 
of an aged grandmother that I kept ponder- 
ing over the fact, and immediately wrote in 
my journal de voyage: “ La reine a un visage 
limpide — ses rides sont jeunes.” (The 
Queen’s wrinkles are young.) 

My expectations were completely deceived ; 
no leisure was left for an afternoon in the 
forest or the park round the castle, as we 
were told after luncheon that the Queen 
invited us all to tea. This was a treat 
indeed ; the hours fled swiftly as we sat in 
the billiard-room talking away and _ hearing 
the ladies relate all about the Court of 
England, while in our turn we described the 
customs of our own. ‘There is ever between 
dames a’honneur an exchange of opinions re- 
garding etiquette which constitutes a subject 
of conversation quite unknown to other circles 
of society. In this I always found the greatest 
amusement, as personal feelings and inveterate 
patriotism ever enter the lists, and it is seldom 
that the friendly talk ends without some 
acrimony on both sides, each party being 
always intent on proving the superiority of 
its Court and Sovereign. The typical Aof- 
dame, however, only exists in Germany. In 
England the ladies who have the honour of 
attending upon their Queen still preserve 
sentiments, opinions, and nerves of their 
own; whereas German Court ladies soon 
become machines, give themselves up blindly 
to their duty, and preserve so little of their in- 
dividuality that it is impossible to distinguish 
ene of them from another. They are not 
human beings; they are an imitation bent 
upon maintaining propriety, fine manners, 
and the humble conviction that the distance 
is immense which separates a King from his 
subjects. 

Prince Henry of Battenberg came himself 
to apprise us that tea would soon be served, 
and he showed us the way to the Queen’s 
drawing-room. We followed duly upon his 
steps, and when he opened a door we found 
ourselves in the presence of the Royal Family. 
All the Princesses were standing; Queen 
Victoria alone sat in a large arm-chair. She 
makes a slight movement as we advance 
towards her, and asks whether we have not 
found our first day in the Highlands too 
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dreary and too long. Her voice is clear, 
though not very strong ; the French syllables 
tremble a little, yet she speaks the language 
well, with a very slight accent. She knows 
she can address me in English. 

“Take a chair and sit by my side,” she 
says, waving the others away, and showing 
them a sofa not far off. I find that the chair 
must be close by, but I am short-sighted and 
in great confusion, so remain motionless 
while Princess Beatrice, who pities my em- 
barrassed countenance, wheels a chair and 
places me somewhat behind the Queen, but 
still very near, where I shall be able to see 
and hear her every movement, her very 
breathing. To hear the breathing of a 
living creature, to listen eagerly for the 
regular return of the slight sound, has 
ever impressed me with an _ emotion 
deeper than that which the heaving of the 
sea or the pulsations of a clock can give. 
Thus, while listening to the faint move- 
ments of that gentle breast, my thoughts 
flew towards the moment when thousands 
would hang anxiously on the feeble sighs 
which announced the approach of death. I 
pictured to myself what the nations and the 
whole world would say when the blood, 
stirred into action by the weak breathing 
whose cadence now stirred my hair, would 
be growing older and ower, and when the 
shadows of mourning would fall upon the 
kingdoms and empires far heavier than 
the shadows of night. Then the high mean- 
ing and symbolism of monarchy burst upon 
my soul as I sat there so near the Queen ; 
and I smiled to see how different from my 
vagaries were the surroundings, how familiar 
and old-fashioned the aspect of the faded 
drawing-room, the tints of the huge furniture, 
whose coverings had not been changed for 
years ; how quaint and even rustic the few 
trifling objects that decorated the shelves 
and tables. No trace of grandeur, no hint 
of the exalted state of the illustrious owner 
lurked there. Through the open window a 
sharp evening wind was beginning to blow 
right in our faces ; the twilight hour was fast 
coming. Still, the hills were fair to look 
upon in the silvery rays of the wet atmo- 
sphere. The Queen of Roumania and the 
Duchess of Albany merrily turned over the 
leaves of a large music album and pointed out 
their favourite songs to a beautiful young girl 
who stood by the open piano. The un- 
known appeared neither moved nor fluttered. 
The clear and perfect lines of her profile, 
her cold smile, and the respectful silence with 
which she received the eager words of the 


Royal ladies made a striking eontrast with 
their playful condescension, and I could not 
make out who the fine girl was till Princess 
Beatrice advanced towards her mother and 
said :— 

“Mamma, she will sing three songs 
Elizabeth has chosen them. I am told her 
voice is excellent and well trained.” 

“Ts it really so? You know, dear, she 
has to be a good singer, a perfect artist, if 
she sings before Elizabeth,” answered Queen 
Victoria ; and I comprehended that no small 
anxiety was felt by the august hostess on 
account of our own Queen’s musical gifts 
and reputation. 

“Yes, mamma, you may be perfectly quiet. 
Helen (the Duchess of Albany) and my hus- 
band have heard her sing this morning. Are 
you well seated, mother? Does not the light 
disturb you?” And into the eyes of the 
Princess Beatrice came a look of unutterable 
tenderness and solicitude. She was at that 
time a woman in the prime of robust and 
healthy womanhood ; her lips and her eyes 
spoke of happiness, and her cordial smile, 
her fine figure, her amiable conversation, and, 
above all, the unceasing care she took to 
make everyone at ease and content, rendered 
her most attractive. 

“Mamma, don’t you think she should 
begin to sing?” she asked. “ Just a little 
song to begin with. Henry, go and tell her 
to sing the shortest of the three little songs.” 

“But Alsa has not come yet,” said the 
Queen. “I will have no singing till Alsa is 
here. Of course, the young girl will be as 
delighted to sing before Alsa as before 
myself.” The voice of the Queen lingered 
caressingly on the name “Alsa.” She 
alluded to Alexandra, the Princess of Wales, 
and as she laid particular stress on the last 
sentences a sense of the grandeur which had 
hitherto been missing in the scene took hold 
of me—not because of mere affection, the 
attachment of a mother to her daughter-in- 
law, but because of the instinctive homage 
rendered by the actual Queen to the future 
Queen-Consort, a tribute of respect to the 
Heiress of the Throne, the lady on whom 
the hopes of the realm were centred. The 
proud consciousness of her own grandeur 
already reflected in the grandeur of the 
dynasty lit up Queen Victoria’s eyes and 
gave those few broken sentences a significa- 
tion which went far beyond their apparent 
meaning. 

““Of course, Alsa knows she must come ; 
but as Bertie (the Prince of Wales) is going 
off by the five o’clock train and she accom- 
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panies him to the station, she will be some- 
what late, perhaps. So, if it please you, the 
young girl will sing immediately.” 

“No singing for the moment,” replied the 
Queen. “We will wait for the Princess of 
Wales.” And to cut short all further re- 
mark, while the Queen of Roumania lightly 
touched the open pianoforte and delighted 
the Princesses who lingered near by playing 
some Roumanian airs, Queen Victoria turned 
her head towards me and beckoned me to 
pull my chair still nearer. ‘There was a 
gentle calmness in her gesture, and, in fact, 
all that now happened appeared to be at the 
Same time as 
strange and as 
familiar as those 
dreams whose 
goodwill takes us 
back to the spots 
we have cherished 
and are sure never 
to see again. 

Her Majesty 
questioned me 
closely as to my 
musical tastes 
and preferences. 
When I men- 
tioned that my 
favourite com- 
posers were 
Mozart and Wag- 
ner she said :— 

“How wide 
apart lie your 
ideals! I am so 
fond of music 
myself; and I 
love reading the 
biographies of the 
great musicians. 
They all have had 
such sad and 
thrilling experi- 
ences. I have till 
quite lately played on the piano, and even 
practised whenever I found time enough to do 
so, because I ever remember the happy days 
when my darling husband opened the instru- 
ment himself and led me to the music-stvol, 
and then opened a book of Mendelssohn— 
he loved Mendelssohn—and pointed out the 
passages he wanted to hear. Now I am 
rather ashamed to play, I am such an old 
woman. One day one of my youngest 
granddaughters caught me practising and 
laughed outright. ‘Why, grandmamma, 
how can you practise now, and what for?’ 
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Her remark struck me. . . . I left off 
playing for some time. But then, you see, 
my dear husband taught me to love all 
things beautiful and good—lI learnt to seek 
them for his sake—now I return to them 
often in memory of him. You cannot guess 
to what extent my life is interwoven with the 
life of the dead. I only feel alive when in 
close communion with the dead. My prayers 
lead me toward them. Their spirits and their 
power guide me. I am sure that the dead 
we have loved pray constantly in favour of 
the living.” 

I then took occasion to relate to Her 
Majesty how 
tender and true 
was the love which 
the villagers in 
Roumania bestow 
on their dead,and 
how many touch- 
ing ceremonies 
and songs point 
out this particular 
traitof our 
national instincts. 
The Queen 
said :— 

“T am_ begin- 
ning to get quite 
fond of Rou- 
mania. Roumania 
is happy, indeed, 
to possess such a 
Queen as yours. 
I never could 
have believed _be- 
fore meeting her 
that I was liable 
to get so rapidly 
attached toa mere 
stranger. Every 
thing she = says 
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From a Photo. by Gunn and Stuart, Richmond, taken about the time of 
motselle Vacaresco's visit. 


charming. I am 
so attracted by 
her goodness, her intelligence. And what a 
voice she has! She must be idolized in your 
country, is she not? I beg of you to tell 
everyone who may take any interest in your 
visit to Scotland that I admire your Queen 
exceedingly. I want her and her subjects 
to know it. I am not of an enthusiastic 
nature, nor does my temperament impel 
me to exaggerate. This time I am enthu- 
siastic and lyrical—how queer the words 
sound on my lips those who have not lived 
by my side cannot understand.” The light 
blue eyes looked into mine more and more 








as if they sought in my soul the secrets of 
my race and of the distant land from which 
Icame. “Tell me more about Roumania,” 
she said. “It is a country. whose mysteries 
authors and guide- books have not yet 
exhausted. I am astonished to see that 
English travellers do not often seek pleasure 
and exotic surprises in your country. Do 
write a book on Roumania— invite the English 
to your native land ; they do much good to all 
the lands whose climate and vegetation lure 
them to long excursions and frequent sojourn. 
Just think how much Italy and Switzerland 
owe to the English! Do call them to 
the banks of the Danube—I would be so 
pleased to observe the result, and I have 
many reasons for wishing it. They only like 
those parts of the globe in which they can 
create history, or call to life again historical 
deeds long forgotten. So search your history 
well through, stir up your sleeping heroes, and 
the English will come to you. But you must 
offer them trout-fishing and mountain-climbing 
besides. Some of your national legends 
remind me of Indian folk-lore. I am study- 
ing Hindustani just now. Don't laugh—I 
am very old, but I have always lived up to 
a precept which I advise you to remember : 
‘We must always live as if we were im- 
mortal.’ ” 

In my opinion all the power and bliss of 
Queen Victoria’s life and influence are ex- 
plained by those words. With a quiet, 
melancholy smile she added :— 

“Then will death come to us like a radiant 
surprise, a most wonderful and unlooked-for 
boon ; then will the joy of seeing again those 
we have loved be most startling and com- 
plete.” 

A slight rustling, a composed and soft 
sound filled the room, and Queen Victoria 
tried to rise as she sought the help of her 
thick ebony walking-cane. All the other 
persons were standing, as, beautifully clad in 
a dark red velvet gown, her small head 
illumined by a haze of gold, the swan-like 
whiteness of her visage and bare arms visible 
in the dimness of the silvery twilight, with 
steps that glided as softly as the sea foam on 
the beach, the Princess of Wales advanced 
and, fondly embracing the aged Queen, 
arranged the folds of the black dress and 
replaced the ebony cane on the arm of the 
chair, as her mother-in-law said in low 
tones : — 

“ Dear child, we have been looking forward 
to your presence. I have invited a young 
and lovely Irish girl to sing some Irish songs. 
Beatrice says she has an excellent voice. I 
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want Elizabeth to be pleased. We are one 
and all delighted with Elizabeth. But I am 
talking away and the girl must begin to sing.” 

Then the young voice went forth pure and 
powerful, while all the rest of the room lay in 
darkness ; two candles only flickered on the 
piano and stood out like big pins of light. 
‘The young voice wandered on, like a rush of 
warriors in the glare of the rising sun, then 
moaned over the bleeding throng, and re- 
turned bruised and weary under the cold 
gaze of the moon. Ever and anon a piercing 
cry came from the harmonious lips. These 
were the songs of wild, rebellious Erin, the 
clamour of her soul shrieking for liberty 
lifted up in rebellion and woe. A solemn 
stillness had fallen upon the august listeners, 
on the group of mighty lords and ladies, as 
the voice threw out its imperious flood of 
protestations and defiance, thrusting its music 
into the silence of that hallowed room like 
the flash of a spear. 

We all knew that the hour was one of great 
import to the young singer, perhaps the hour 
which would decide all her after-life—the 
culminating point of her career and her fate. 
She sang in the presence of her Queen, and 
as the silvery notes dashed through the azure 
twilight we thought we could hear the mad 
throbbings of her heart, the beatings of her 
blood against temples and veins. All at 
once the headlong cadence fell and died 
away ; a few words were muttered, words 
carefully enveloped in hushed tones amid 
the empty spaces ; yet the contrast between 
the Irish girl’s excitement, the extraordinary 
force and talent she had displayed, and the 
apparent coldness with which her rendering 
of the song was received, would have seemed 
cruel had not the Princess of Wales ap- 
proached the instrument and kindly compli- 
mented the beautiful artist, whose strikingly 
clear and hard profile seemed cut out clearly 
by the side of the soft, fair visage that smiled 
encouragingly and spoke thanks for all. 

* Carmen Sylva” in her turn said: “ How 
well you sing, madam, and how very near 
your heart this music must be, because I 
cannot suppose anyone could offer us a 
nobler specimen of the Irish fervour and 
emotions. 

The lamps had been brought, but large 
shades prevented them from bathing the 
whole room with light, and most of the 
people present remained invisible. Sud- 
denly, in loud, distinct tones, Queen Victoria 
said :— 

“IT want to hear ‘The Wearing of the 


Green.’ ” 
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The title bore no signification whatever to 
our ears, but an uncomfortable murmur 
floated through the auditors, and I could 
even discern a few whispered words such as: 
“Oh, no, impossible here How- 
ever, the Queen repeated her request. 

“Sing that song, please. I wish to hear it 
very much indeed. Will you do that for 
me?” 

“Ves, madam,” 
Irish girl, firmly. 
Her face was set 
and her eyes 
shone with a 
strange glow. 
From the very 
instant that she 
began to sing I 
grasped the mean- 
ing of the con- 
straint and awed 
indignation with 
whichthe Queen’s 
proposition had 
been received. In 
the full glare of a 
neighbouring 
lamp the lovely 
young woman, 
whose features 
were now fully 
revealed in the 
glory of an auda- 
cious perfection, 
began to sing. 
Her voice swelled 
out in accents as 


beautiful 


answered the 


fiery and dis- 
hevelled as the 
flames of some 


lurid torches, as 
glittering and fur- 
ious as the harsh 
cries of multi- 
tudes raised up by wrath to a pitch of passion 
—fearful and magnificent indeed. 

The song she sang was a popular anthem, 
a shriek for mercy and pity, a defiant chal- 
lenge from the weak to the strong, something 
startling and appalling like a thunderbolt that 
falls on the bosom of the tempestuous sea 





From a Photo. by) 


and awakens thousands of echoes from 
its billows. All these waves of vengeance, 
all the screams, all the withering rage 


which that young voice poured forth came 
dying like foam at the feet of the quiet 
Queen. Once again I saw that peculiar 
expression in her eyes; that expression of 


freshness and limpidity, as if those eyes were 
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made of wind and water, and could blow 
away and wipe out every tear, every anguish, 
every one of the complaints and the woes 
uttered by the desperate song. It was 
evidently hastening towards its end — the 
stanzas quickened their faltering pace, and 
each measure was full to the brim of vehe- 
ment desire for justice and victory. We 
were then one and all wrapped up in the 
same thought: what would we say after the 
young girl had 
ceased—who 
would dare to 
break the silence 
this time? What 
would follow? 
Whenthe dreaded 
pause came we 
almost held our 
breath ; no word 
was spoken, no 
sound heard. 
Then an incident 
unexpected and 
charming took 
place. With dig- 
nified yet joyful 
alacrity the 
Queen of Rou- 
mania knelt by 
the side of Queen 
Victoria’s huge 
chair and, taking 
both her hands 
caressingly be- 
tween her own, 
said : 

“What a very 
great Queen you 


must be, and 
how sure of the 
affection of your 





subjects, to be 
able to hear such 
a song sung in your presence! In fact, were 
you not really a great Queen, no one would 
ever have dared to obey you to-day.” 

“But the song is splendid,” said Queen 
Victoria, “and I wanted you to hear it. 
Besides, I am very fond of the Irish, you 
may be sure of that,” and, turning towards 
the young girl, “I thank you with all my 
heart, my dear. You have given me great 
pleasure, and been the occasion of my receiv- 
ing, from the Queen of Roumania, a com- 
pliment which I shall never forget.” 

At dinner I was seated by the side of the 
Duke of Clarence, not far from the Queen, 
whose right-hand neighbour was ‘“ Carmen 
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Sylva.” The Princess of Wales beamed 
radiantly upon us from the opposite side of 
the table on the left of her Royal mother-in 
law. Queen Victoria spoke little, but followed 
the conversation with evident interest. 
“Mamma,” said the Princess of Wales, 
“look well at Mlle. Vacaresco and try to 
remember whom she is like —remember 
Florence and the ladies you have seen there. 
Z judge of the likeness from a photograph.” 
Queen Victoria’s glance rested on my face. 
“ Yes, Alsa, dear, I see what, or rather whom, 
you mean. But would Mlle. Vacaresco care 


about resembling that lady, almost one of 





From a Photo.) THE BALL-ROOM, BALMORAL. 
her countrywomen? I have noticed when 
abroad that people belonging to the same 
race appear to be very like each other.” 

“The lady we allude to is very handsome,” 
said the Princess of Wales to me, with ready 
tact, “so you need not be offended.” 

“Surely, dear, that lady is handsome, 
much handsomer than you, my child. I 
guess you already know to whom I refer. 
Yet I read disappointment in your face. You 
do not like the idea of being compared to 
her ?” 

I bowed in mute acquiescence. 
Queen continued : 

“Her face is beautiful, it is true, but it 
lacks life and expression, which yours does 
not, though less striking and harmonious. 
And you prefer wearing your soul in your 


The 
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face to any perfection that beauty can confer 
—I would do the same in your place. I do 
not like vacuous visages and stagnant 
physiognomy, yet the ideal in England and 
most of the north countries is in favour of a 
countenance well-bred and drilled to hide 
every emotion—even the natural curiosity of 
an intellect athirst for knowledge and com- 
prehension. And _ southern poets would 
laugh outright at our heroines, whose secret 
aspirations no one can read in face or gesture.” 

When we passed into the drawing-room 
after the meal the conversation around us 
waxed rapid and full of spirit, though in 


a key of discreet 
undertone. Lord 
Cross was at that 


moment the Minister 
in attendance on the 
(Queen, and he related 
to us that in the 
morning he had 
worked hard with Her 
Majesty, as he was 
the one member in 
the Cabinet who had 
the management of 
the Indies. “So you 
are the Minister for 
India ?” said I. “Oh! 
then you might ac- 
complish my warmest 
dream. I wish to be 
Vice-Queen of India 
in my own right, if 
only for a few days. 
I wish to ride on a 
white elephant who 
would kneel to drink 
in the Ganges ; to see 
the land of splendour 
and diamonds, the land of fakirs and temples 
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innumerable. Oh! I have hesitated long 
between the attractions exercised on my 


imagination by extremely modern and exces- 
sively old civilizations, by the two oppo- 
site poles of the world as to history and 
religion. I had ardently desired to become 
Empress of the United States—Empress of 
North America altogether. But since I am 
here, and such a good opportunity is offered 
me, why, I prefer the Indies.” 

At this Lord Cross daughed, and we took 
up the sentence and repeated the words, 
“Empress of the United States!” in tones 
so shrill that all the company were startled, 
and to our great confusion our Queen put a 
finger on her lips, while the Princess of 
Wales smiled approval, saying :— 
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“Oh, no, do not stop; the Queen likes 
young people to be merry. Look, here is 
my mother, who comes to inquire into the 
cause of your mirth.” 

Surely the Princess was right. Queen 
Victoria herself came up to Lord Cross and 
asked :— 

“What have these little girls been saying 
which makes you all so gay, Lord Cross? 
May I not know?” 

“Certainly, madam. Here is a young lady 
who desires me to ask your Majesty to name 
her Vice-Queen of India for a few days, or 
even a few hours.” 

“What for?” asked 
amused and eager way. 

I explained my childish day-dream and 
how often I had longed to see and visit 
thoroughly the distant realm of light, the 
empire whose gentle, placid Empress stood 
before me, modestly clad in a plain black 
silk gown. 

“These stones are from India,” said the 
Queen, as she pointed to the huge diamond 
necklace that glittered on her bosom. “A 
gift from the town of Bombay. You are 
right, my child,” she continued. “ Like you, 
I have had a longing to see those lands so 
marvellous and far away. I am the ruler, 
but I have no more than you enjoyed the 
sight of my subjects, of the beauteous cities 
and the rivers where big elephants kneel to 
drink. Your wish will be granted. You are 
a poet, so you will have all that you desire. 
Sleep quietly this night, and while you sleep 
I will sign an invisible decree which will give 
you the power to fly towards the distant 
paradise of your taste and be a Queen there, 
and play with the birds and rubies and 
possess them all much more than I possess 
them myself.” 

“Is your Majesty aware,” interposed Lord 
Cross, “that Mlle. Vacaresco had just thought 
of becoming Empress of the United States ?’ 

“Oh, what a singular, what an unexpected 
title!” exclaimed the Queen. “I am grateful 
to have heard these extraordinary words 
coupled together: Empress—United States. 
Is it a presage? Oh, how could it come 
about? The United States an empire ! 
Could you live to see that?” The Queen 
stood dumb - struck, plunged in serious 
thought; then turned away slowly, still 
muttering: “Empress of the United States. 
What an extraordinary idea! What a title! 


the Queen, in an 


Is it a prophecy ?—the United States a 
monarchy !” 

“My mother wishes you to remember all 
your life that you have spent your birthday 
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with her,” said Princess Beatrice, next morn- 
ing, as I entered her drawing-room. “ Your 
Queen has told us that this is your birthday,” 
and the Princess pointed to a big volume on 
the table. “This is the Queen’s ‘ Journal.’ 
She has written a dedication and her auto- 
graph on the flyleaf.” 

I ran up to my room with my treasure. 
In the corridor I was startled to meet 
Queen Victoria herself, and I endeavoured 
to thank her. 

“* Please don’t,” said the Queen. “I have 
a boon to ask from you. I want you to write 
some verses of yours in an album, verses 
appropriate to the book. But I am keeping 
you here. Run upstairs; you must have 
letters to write, and I am also in a hurry.” 

** My maid is lucky to-day, madam,” said 
I. ‘She has had but one idea since she left 
Roumania—to catch a glimpse of Queen 
Victoria, and there she is at the end of the 
gallery, looking at your Majesty with greedy 
eyes.” 

“T will say a word to her, poor thing,” 
and before I could prevent the Queen from 
taking such trouble she had briskly walked 
towards the terrified maid and was actually 
saying to her :— 

“T have come to ask you whether you 
like my home and whether you have all you 
require here?” 

The woman, whose utterance was choked 
by tears of gratitude, could find no answer, 
and when the Queen turned to go she saw 
that my own eyes were moist. 

The Queen took leave of us in the evening. 
“We shall see so little of each other to- 
morrow morning. Do not forget Balmoral. 
I will send my album up to your room, and 
remember that what you will write in it will 
create a lasting link between the ancient 
Queen of England and the Roumanian poet- 
girl.” 

I sat alone in my chamber pondering over 
the events of the past two days, and I felt a 
pang at the thought of leaving the hospitable 
dwelling. Around me, one by one, the 
inmates of the castle had retired and were 
sinking to sleep. There I stood in the dark- 
ness with folded hands and a heart full of 
veneration and regret. A slight tap at the 
door roused me, and an usher walked in, 
bearing a black leather book. A tiny key 
fell from its lock as I tried to open it. I lit 
my lamp and entered into communion with 
the slumbering souls whose memory lingered 
there. The book was a cemetery, and as the 
passing winds wakened the murmur of leaves 
around the graves, so as I turned the pages 








a rustling sound aroused the dead—I knew 
them almost all by name. Here was the 
Emperor Frederick III., and his last letter 
and a drawing of his tomb; here, too, the 
Grand Duchess of Hesse, verses written by 
her hand, and several letters from her ; 
here also memorial stones were represented 
which bore the names of all those whom 
the Queen had mourned and loved—the 
same tribute was paic to the humblest 
as to the great. A few verses from “In 
Memoriam ” were written in Tennyson’s own 
hand ; a tender missive from the mother of 
the Queen to her daughter ; withered flowers, 
a tuft of heather taken from the wedding 
bouquet presented by Prince Albert to his 
wife, and two of the flowers that had been 
placed under his hand before he was laid in 
his coffin—all the homage rendered by a 
soul anchored in the harbours of faith and 
hope, to the souls who travel and float in 
eternal bliss, was rendered between the pages 
of that moving little book. My whole night 
was spent in its perusal. The small volume 
completed the high features of Queen 
Victoria’s portrait in my mind. 

“You have written exactly what I wished 
you to write,” she said, when I stooped over 
her hand the next morning in the white hall 
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of Balmoral Castle, and Her Majesty gently 
kissed my forehead, saying : ‘“‘ Thank you for 
their sake and for mine.” 

So we passed away from the stately and 
familiar castle. ‘The mists were so thin that 
the whole landscape danced before our eyes. 
I turned my head and looked behind, and 
lost not from my sight the massive tower 
where the standard of England floated. 

Something trembled in my thoughts, some- 
thing that waved to and fro like the glorious 
standard whose vivid colour soared so high. 
Something spoke in my heart and questioned 
and said: Have I not seen two women in 
one, and two Queens in a single Queen, and 
which of the two women must the English 
prefer? The grandmother, ever alive to 
receive and distribute affection, or the quiet 
guardian of the little cemetery, of the small 
black book that I had somuch loved? And 
which of the two Queens is the truest Queen 

the one who toils till midnight, till the 
abundant oil in her lamp is spent, and allows 
no fault or flaw in her Government to be 
overlooked, or the indulgent Sovereign who 
listened in serene enjoyment to the rebellious 
song that had endeavoured to kindle revo- 
lutions? I had seen two women in one- 
two Queens in a single Queen. 
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By MAYNE 


HE slow mixed train, that 
had toiled out of all manner 
of dusty, obscure places, 


panted between the loop 
holed, red walls of Shah 
jehanabad—commonly known 


as “Shahj’han’bad ”—station. It disgorged 
a mob of natives to join the parti-coloured 
throng upon the platform ; for the moment 
the hiss of steam dominated the cries of 
water sellers and of fruit pedlars thrusting their 
wares to barred compartment windows, amid 
the babble of Hindustani ; and then the train 
crept out again on its way to Calcutta, and 
the few European travellers made haste to 
escape. In three minutes only one white 
man remained, gaping upon his present sur- 
roundings in what appeared to be a charmed 
appreciation. 

He loitered down the platform, gazing with 
an ingenuous relish at the advertisements ; 
sniffing the hot, heavy odours of a great city 
into his lungs ; a strange-looking figure of an 
awkward young man, whose clothes were a 
travesty of English garments, and whose 
chin was blue with a two days’ stubble. Even 
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the indigo bristles could not give him a 
sinister appearance; there was something 
refreshing in his artless delight, as he pro 
gressed slowly, bundle in hand, at the dreary 
stalenesses of a great railway-station. 

He came at last to the deep veranda before 
the road. There were dust, and flaring yellow 
sunlight, and the bustle of traffic, many-hued, 
without ; he took it all in solemnly before he 
picked a garri, and instructed the driver to 
take him to the rest bungalow. 

“T am going to the Be/ati shops after, to 
make a few little purchases, garriwan,” he 
said. ‘And there is the bandstand to do 
before dinner, I believe. Whip up that mis- 
begotten bundle of bones between the shafts, 
or you get no further hiring from me.” 

He lolled back upon the shabby cushions, 
and tipped a battered sun-hat rakishly over 
one eye. Mellars, the police superintendent, 
driving by at the moment in his smart high 
dog-cart, gave him an unobtrusive profes- 
sional survey as he passed, and summed him 
up as an indigo assistant, grown “jungly” 
from existence at the back of beyond. “ Let 
us hope Nabbi Buksh’s cooking won't floor 
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him at the start,” commented the policeman, 
as the equipage turned into the dak bunga- 
low’s gates. “He has evidently come to 
light for an elaborate spree.” 

But it was with an air of impressive gravity 
that the arrival issued his orders to the dak 
khansama, an elderly and wily Mussulman, 
who preyed upon the humbler type of 
European traveller that the new modern 
hotels had left to him. And when, at seven 
o'clock, the young man returned from his 
drive with parcels heaped high about him, 
Nabbi Buksh skipped down the veranda 
steps with his profoundest salaam, and held 
the ragged reed curtain aside reverentially 
that this youthful Croesus might enter. There 
was a magnum of cheap champagne sitting 
upon the front seat of the garrz; and such 
luxury had not been known at the bungalow 
since the day that a bagman visitor had 
suddenly discovered himself to be a part- 
winner of the Calcutta Derby, the great 
sweepstake of India. 

“ Pickles, and paté de foie gras, and tinned 
salmon, and bacon,” their owner said, ticking 
them off. “Now, I want a rattling good 
dinner at eight o'clock, and dash the expense. 
There are quail in the basket under the seat 

Not there—you! ‘That's my new dress- 
suit, and a couple of boiled rags to make me 
feel it is a special occasion. Gad! it ¢s my 
party at last; and here is the man to enjoy it.’ 

“Put the clothes upon Tyrer Sahib’s bed 
and see that the studs are in their place,” 
said Nabbi Buksh to an underling. For his 
own part he had the champagne to lay on 
ice, and he would delegate the duty to no one. 

Tyrer stalked up the veranda, puffing at a 
large cheroot, and stood with his hands in 
his pockets, foolishly smiling at a winking 
gold chain, a shabby silver locket dangling 
upon it, which was looped upon his waist- 
coat. When he withdrew his admiring gaze 
from his purchase and looked about for a 
chair, he met the eyes of the other sojourner 
at the bungalow. 

Mr. Sydney Nuttall had been heard to say 
he had travelled in kerosene. If that respect- 
able, but unpretentious, occupation had been 
his, it must have been at a time beyond the 
memory of his Indian associates, who knew 
him usually, after the preliminary of a rail- 
way or hotel encounter, to their cost across 
a card-table. Of late bad luck, an increasing 
wariness among his acquaintances, and the 
necessity of dodging many happy hunting- 
grounds had made him seedy and hungry- 
looking. Most people would have recog- 
nised him instantly for the man he was; 
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he hardly dared believe in his good for- 
tune when he saw that the new-comer 
was looking wistfully towards him. Here was 
actually existing a simpleton who could 
still be undismayed by the disreputability 
of his nose and his apparel— nay, who 
could be taken in handsomely by his well- 
worn, familiar airs. He felt in his pocket 
to make certain that he could call for whisky 
and sodas. Then he called, ostentatiously, 
and introduced himself. In half an hour he 
had secured an invitation to dinner; and at 
eight o’clock, with a frayed white linen suit 
and a scarlet cummerbund bedecking him, he 
was strolling in to share the magnum, his 
hand upon the glossy new coat-sleeve of his 
benefactor. It was, Mr. Nuttall exulted to 
himself, as he moved dreamlike to the feast, 
as good as a straight flush after a run of pairs. 

“You don’t know what it is like to sit 
down to a decent meal with a white man 
again, after being out in the cold for five 
years,” Tyrer said. He beamed upon the 
khansama’s table decoration of marigolds 
and red hedge-roses, with a cart-wheel of 
pewter spoons surrounding them. 

Nuttall privately thought he did ; but he 
said nothing. He was curious to know some 
more about this moneyed person, beyond the 
fact already drawn above the whisky and 
soda. And that was, briefly, that the money 
was there. He had seen a crackling pocket- 
book, and the sight of it had warmed his 
blood like wine. And the owner was green 
—oh! how deliciously green he was! For 
he thought Nabbi Buksh’s hostelry was the 
resort of rank and fashion; and he took 
Mr. Sydney Nuttall for a Government 
official. He had swallowed, indeed, a very 
large quantity of fabrications in the passing 
hour ; Nuttall’s genius lay in the generation 
of many and varied lies. It was now the 
young man’s turn to speak about himself. As 
his ws-d-vis surmised would come to pass, the 
first glass of champagne loosened his tongue. 

“You mustn’t think I’m grumbling. I’ve 
had awful luck,” he said. “It was heaps 
better than being a shipper’s clerk at fifteen 
shillings a week. And that’s what I was, in 
a dirty little City den, when I was nineteen, 
which was when I met the Rajah.” 

“Of ?” Nuttall queried. 

“ Bitipur,” Tyrer saidy proudly. ‘“ You've 
heard of Aim, of course. Here—your glass 
isn’t half full. Khansama!” 

Nuttall moistened his lips—no more; there 
was business to be done. He remarked that 
he had heard of the Rajah, and that he 
understood he was one of the old-fashioned 
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sort, who kept his State to himself and had 
not gone in for English society and a racing 
stable. 

“ That’s true ; barring the presence of the 
Resident and a few missionaries, you might 
be out of the British Empire altogether in 
Bitipur,” Tyrer said. “ But he ruled ’em; 
he was a good man; high caste; blue 
blood ; he kept his end up in style ; there’s 
a native saying in Rajputana that the Maha- 
rajah of is a moneylender and the 
Nawab of is a jockey, but that Bitipur 
is a prince first and a man afterwards. He 
came across me in a queer way. 

“T was down at the docks for Wilson— 
that was my guv’nor—when I happened to 
pick up a signet-ring. Turned out after- 
wards it belonged to the Rajah of Bitipur, 
and that there was an awful fuss being made 
about it. Wilson tried to take all the credit, 
of course, when it was handed back, but 
Bitipur was too ’cute : he sent for the person 
that had picked it up. He was at Claridge’s ; 
don’t I remember my heart being in my 
boots when the flunkey showed me up? He 
said it was valuable; and then he thanked 
me. One thing led to another ; I don’t know 
—he seemed to like me—he asked me what 
I was doing, and I said there wasn’t much 
in it, and I wanted something better... . 
In the end he offered me his secretaryship. 
You can imagine 
my feelings! I 
didn’t want to 
accept at first— 
it sounded such 
a mighty big job 
for a chap like 
me to tackle — 
but the Rajah 
wouldn’t take 
‘no’ for an an- 
swer. Eastern 
princes are fond 
of doing things 
when they are 
least expected, 
or, at least, Ae is ; 
there is a touch 
of the ‘ Arabian 
Nights’ fellow— 
what do you call 
him ? — Haroun 
al Raschid— 
about my Rajah. 
— After all it wasn’t 
difficult a bit, for he had a 
whole regiment of Hindu 
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B.A.’s on the spot, as I found wnen we 
arrived at Bitipur. 

“T read English to him, as well as wrote 
his letters. I had a suite of rooms and the run 
of my teeth, and he took to sending for me 
to amuse him in the evenings. . . . I taught 
him ‘ Beggar-my-neighbour’; and you 
wouldn’t believe, Mr. Nuttall, how much he 
enjoved it. If I had been fond of sport I 
dare say I should have stuck to it longer ; 
but I’m just a Cockney, and I don’t know a 
blackbuck from a donkey. I never asked 
for leave; and I had the contract for 
five years and regular pay, and nothing 
to spend it on. My time’s up now; I may 
go back or I may not, but for the present 
I’m a free man. I shall go home and show 
?em what I’m fit for, first thing ; I know that. 
I’ve got a sister, badly off, married in 
Camberwell; it will be a lark playing the 
rich Indian uncle to the kiddies. And, mind 
you, I don’t suppose I spent ten per cent. 
of my screw all the time. ... Yes, the 
Rajah is a thunderin’ good sort, though he’s 
not one of the ‘enlightened’ ones. What do 
you think of that wine, now ?” 

Nuttall said, promptly, that it was excel- 
lent, and made a feint of drinking freely. At 
the first opportunity he said :— 

“T suppose he loaded you up with presents? 
Indian princes have that way.” 

““No—no. I can’t say he 
did ; but my pay came regu- 
larly, and that is more than 
might have been 
expected in 
Rajputana. He 


“1 TAYGHT HIM ‘ BEGGAR-MY-NEIGHBOUR,'"* 








gave me a gold match-box when I came away, 
and a signed photograph—pretty handsome, 
you know. Oh! and—yes, a queer sort of 
locket thing that I mean to hand over to 
my sister when I get home. Might do fora 
lady ; it’s a bit odd for a man, and the Rajah 
seemed to think he was giving me something 
special. I hitched it on to my watch and 
chain to-night. . There it is.” 

He dumped the cheap curb chain on the 
table, and Nuttall leaned forward eagerly to 
see what a prince’s gift might be. To his 
disappointment he saw nothing but an open 
silver locket, pear-shaped, with what he took 
to be an engraved cornelian inside it. 

“Tt doesn’t look like a valuable stone, and 
the case is only silver,” he said. “I think 
your Rajah must have been economizing, 
Mr. Tyrer.” 

“* Maybe,” Tyrer said easily, with a boyish 
laugh. He was flushed and genial, and he 
perpetually pushed the wine across to his 
companion and urged him to help himself. 
“ He was distinctly impressive about its pre- 
sentation, though ; from his talk you would 
have understood he was only throwing in the 
match-box as dusturt, and that this was the 
real mark of favour. He said it had properties. 
‘You see that I give it to you,’ he said. 
‘It is better to receive than to take. It is 
a servant that knows its master. Ask the 
Bitipuris. Nay, rather, do no¢ ask them, lest 
they say I give away their treasures.’ And 
then he laughed.” 

Nuttall took the thing back, curiosity- 
pricked, and looked it over and over. But, 
no ; it was nothing but a mean-looking silver 
charm, with sundry scratchings upon the face 
of the stone. ‘Tyrer drained his glass and 
filled it again. 

“Some dashed silly superstition, I sup- 
pose,” said Nuttall, with a yawn, pushing the 
locket back to its owner, who replaced it 
upon his waistcoat. And he trifled with his 
wine and watched the other’s heated face, 
for it seemed to him that the opportunity he 
was waiting was very slow a-coming. 

The cloth was withdrawn at last, however, 
and there sat the two men, the light of a 
vile-smelling, untrimmed lamp glaring at 
them from the wall, the smoke of Tyrer’s 
cheroots curling up to the roof rafters, where 
dust and spiders and lizards kept company 
together. Nabbi Buksh set coffee upon the 
bare camp-table. Outside, the underling 
upon his haunches was washing the plates, 
and far away beyond the maidan twinkled 
the lights of cantonments. Now and then a 


carriage thudded by through the dust, on its 
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way to some social function. Tyrer cracked 
five-year-old jokes, his chair tipped back 
upon two rickety legs; it was plain that he 
was enjoying his emancipation, and he had 
certainly taken more champagne than was 
good for him. He nodded like a pleased 
child when Nuttall threw a pack of cards 
carelessly upon the table. 

“Like to play something better than 
‘beggar-my-neighbour’? Must do some- 
thing, you know.” 

“T don’t mind.” He nodded again. 
“You're awf’lly good f’llow, Nuttall, I say. 
I’m awf'lly glad I met you. . . . Oh, yes, 
play! Well, what shall we play?” 

And Nuttall cut the cards ; and Tyrer, the 
pigeon for the plucking, laid his fat pocket- 
book proudly upon the table. 


Mellars, the police superintendent, drove 
back from the Bengal Cavalry ball at three 
o'clock in the morning, and he had Wrightson, 
a fellow-policeman, in the cart with him, 
because Wrightson was his guest for the 
night. They were both men who knew their 
India, and they had an inexhaustible fund of 
common topics. They talked shop, of course ; 
condemning many methods of their Govern- 
ment, and exchanging experiences not set 
down in official reports. The clang of a 
temple bell had started them upon the in- 
fluence of beliefs as seen through police 
glasses. It was not a subject you could do 
justice to in anything under a lifetime, and 
Wrightson cut it short with a wave of his 
hand at last. ‘The gesture included the faint 
shimmer of the native city behind its white 
walls, and the drone of life that even the 
darkest hour of the night could not hush 
into silence. 

“Tt flows on,” he said; “and we dabble in 
the lip of the flood. We know next to nothing 
of what they really think and suffer and do. 
We have to study their crime—a sporadic 
growth ; their creeds, which may be conven- 
tion. We see nothing of what is beneath. 
And you can’t get at the truth in the blessed 
East. There zs no truth, I’m beginning to 
think, this side Gibraltar. Look at the belief 
in the evil eye and devilry generally! Who 
knows how deep it goes? We don’t hear 
enough of these subterranean tunnellings and 
mysticisms and mystery to let us judge how 
far they influence the big events that matter.” 

“You may go in for causes; consequences 
are enough for me. They are simple enough 
if you just take them at their face value.” 

“Tf that could be——!” Wrightson said. 
“ But cam you separate the two?” 
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The cart slid past the dak bungalow. The 
rolled curtain disclosed a tableau for a 
second as they flashed by. It was that of a 
room hazy with cigar smoke, wherein a young 
man sat, his head pillowed on his arms, 
slumbering heavily among a scattering of 
cards. Another man was sitting with his 
back to the road, laying flimsy oblongs of 
paper carefully one on top of the other on 
the table. ‘There was a whisky-bottle on a 
chair, and there were glasses visible. The 
young man’s watch and chain were under his 
hand, and even in the second that they passed 












it seemed to them 
as if the other 
individual's fingers 
went towards it. 

“ Now, confound 
it!” Mellars said, 
angrily. “I saw 
that curly - headed 
young fool come 
in to-day from the jungle, and here is the 
end of him. You know the other fellow by 
sight, I suppose ?” 

“ It looked like Nuttall.” 

“Tt zs Nuttall, and, of course, he has 
rooked him. I wish I knew a way by 
which his game could be stopped. It’s 
robbery, and we know it is; but, unhappily, 
it is not the robbery that can be proven, and 
so one of the biggest rogues in Asia escapes 
punishment.” 

He drew the horse up at his own step 
and went in, visibly irritated by the momen- 
tary glimpse of Mr. Nuttall’s machinations. 
Wrightson followed silently, and they threw 
themselves into chairs and refreshed the 
inner man. But when the guest had gone 


to bed the host still sat on, tapping the long 
arm of his chair with his fingers, and frown 
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ing at the problem presented to him. It 
was half-past four when he arose ; and there 
was the first faint stir of dawn behind the 
stsams in the garden. 

Just as Mellars turned to go he heard a 
step upon the carriage sweep. He halted, 
looking into the black darkness which was 
still gripping everything, and a man stumbled 
into the half light and up to the veranda. 
It was Nuttall walking, with a haggard face, 
into the lion’s den. 

“Hey! It’s you, is it?” Mellars said, 
viciously. ‘* What do you want with me ?” 

“A word or two, please,” Sydney Nuttall 
said. “Can I have a chair?” 

The policeman watched him, wondering 

what was to come 
next. The words 
that followed took his 
breath away. 


rCH AND CHAIN WERE UNDER HIS HAND. 


“T’ve come to say that I am a rogue, 
Nuttall said, very low and very clearly. He 
put his hands into his pockets, and emptied 
on to the table a flood of rupees and a handful 
of crumpled notes. He laid a watch and 
chain, with a battered silver locket attached, 
upon the money. “I played a young fool 
to-night and cleaned him out, and I cheated 
steadily from start to finish. Heavens! I 
forced the cards whenever I chose. There 
was nothing in it all; he was muddled with 
some beastly sweet champagne, and a babe 
could ha’ plucked him. He’s asleep on a 
pile of 1.0.U.’s now. But, of course, I’ve 
got to put it all right before he wakes, for 
there wasn’t a penn’orth of fair play in the 
business, and I'd like you to know it.” 

“Would you, in-deed ?” Mellars said, and 
he whistled and backed slowly to the door, 








keeping his eyes upon the dejected wretch. 
“Wrightson !” 

Wrightson came. 

“Here is Nuttall owning up to having 
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some useful proofs of Nuttall’s story, as 
well as Nabbi Buksh putting Tyrer to bed in 
his new dress-suit. They returned to see 
Nuttall sitting forlornly, crushed and hope- 
less, in the charge of a constable, and they 

proceeded to 

count over the 
spoils. 





**t'VE COME TO SAY THAT I'M A ROGUE,’ NUTTALL SAID.” 


swindled my young griffin out of his worldly 
all. He wants to make restitution. Hold 
me up, will you? Am I all right? Perhaps 
that touch of fever that I had in the 
rains P 

* What do you mean?” 

“Hear him!” said Mellars, with out- 
stretched finger, and Nuttall mechanically 
repeated his confession. In the end he 
wept, while two astounded policemen rubbed 
their eyes. 

“T swear to you I’m sober,” he whined. 
“T can’t afford to liquor up over the cards. 
It’s as true as death; and I believe it is the 
first true word I ever spoke. If you'll take 
charge of the money till the morning, Mr. 
Mellars, and hand it over to the young man, 
I shall feel better. But it goes to my heart 
to have it under my hand like this and know 
I’ve done nothing to earn it. Oh, Lord! 
and I wanted it so badly, too, and the getting 
it was just like child’s play!” 

“What about there being no truth east of 
Gibraltar now?” Mellars said, when they 
had been across to investigate the aspect of 
affairs at the dak bungalow and had found 





Wrightson did not immediately answer. 
He was turning the locket over and over 
and puzzling out the inscription. 

“Tt is Persian,” he said. “Evidently a 
charm, of unusually old workmanship. Ha! 
Can you read it ?” 

“Let me try.” Mellars took it and trans- 
lated slowly :— 

“ To the one to whom it ts given the blessing 
of Truth; to him who wrongly holds it the 
curse of Truth. ... Who speaks at my call 
speaks not what he would, but what he must.” 

A silence followed the stumbling words. 
They looked at each other, and involuntarily 
they looked upon Nuttall in the room beyond, 
with the rosy dawn mocking his dejection. 
Wrightson expressed the meaning in both 
their faces when he strode to the card- 
sharper, dangling the locket from his fingers. 

“ Here, I say! Did you get this dishonestly, 
too?” 

Nuttall raised his head. 

“Of course I did,” he said. ‘‘ That was 
the last thing he staked—the very last, and I 
wanted it, and so I got it. Take it away, 
will you? I don’t feel very well.” 
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There was pallor on his face. He lurched 
forward, and the policeman held him back 
by the shoulders for fear he should fall to 
the floor. In the interval, while Mellars ran 
for the brandy, Wrightson, on his knees 
undoing his collar, heard the babble of his 
unclean life running from his lips and mar- 
velled. It was as if the man’s shrivelled 
soul were trying to voice the misdeeds of a 
lifetime. ‘Then the flow of words died away 
and the babbler fainted. 


Tyrer woke at seven with a headache and 
a sense of calamity. Neither ill was eased 
by the sight upon which his eyes first fell— 
which was the figures of two tall police 
officers, grim in khaki and _ sword - belts, 
counting coins and notes at his bedside. 





TYRER HELD HIS HEAD AND GAZED UPON THEM.” 


“Here, young man!” Mellars said, and 
he pushed the money across to him. “I’m 
hanged if you sha’n’t tally it for yourself. 

Have you any recollection of losing a 
matter of eleven thousand rupees to one 
Nuttall last night? By sheer miracle, with 


which your brains have nothing to do, he has 
disgorged that sum, demanding that it should 
be handed over to you. 


Eh? what?” 
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Tyrer held his head and gazed upon 
them. 

“T do remember. 
he said, slowly. 

“* Well, and now he has cleared out himself, 
for he went away by the Bombay mail this 
morning with exactly eighteen borrowed 
rupees in his pocket. I never saw a limper 
man in my life. But I want proofs of the 
ownership of this. Kindly put your head in 
your tub, and when it has worked off the 
combined effects of bad champagne and 
cheap whisky I should like to talk to you 
seriously.” . 

Tyrer rose meekly from his bed and 
obeyed, and as a reward for his obedience 
Mellars treated him to a long and instructive 
homily upon the conduct of life. In the end, 
laying the silver 
locket upon the 
table, he said :— 

“ Wrightson 
says you've got 
that to thank for 
Nuttall’s conver- 


He cleared me out,” 


sion. Hecer- 
tainly was the 
most notorious 


liar in Asia ; and 
he as certainly 
spoke the truth 
this morning. It 
sounds rubbish ; 
but, then, what 
but rank magic 
could make him 
tell the truth? 
Have you any 
knowledge of an 
occult tradition 
hanging to the 
thing?” 
Tyrer did not understand in the least. 
“The Rajah called it the Truth-bearer,” 
he said. “I don’t quite follow. If you 
would explain F 

“There is no explanation,” said Wright- 
son, over Mellars’s shoulder. “ But it 
strikes me the Rajah of Bitipur is inclined 
to be over-generous. Pshaw! you may 
laugh, Mellars, but if that little battered 
scrap of silver were mine I would undertake 
to prosper. Superstitious, am I? Well, at 
any rate, J don’t profess to understand my 
East.” 





The Oyster at Home. 





By JoHN CLEVELAND. PHOTOs. B 
‘ SmAee|OOK here, sir,” said Sam 
: ‘S) Weller once to Mr. Pick- 
see) wick, “here’s a oyster stall 


*\] to every half-dozen houses 

the street’s lined with ’em. 
Blessed if I don’t think that 
ven a man’s wery 
poor he rushes out 
of his lodgings and 
eats oysters in reg’lar 
desperation.” To 
which remarkable 
fact Mr. Weller, 
senior, added the 
sapient comment, 
“And it’s just the 
same vith pickled 
salmon.” 

Whatever may have 
been the connection 
between poverty and oysters when Mr. Pick 
wick and his party were in Ipswich, to-day, in 
the world at large, that connection does not 
exist. We have both poverty and oysters, 
but the oyster is not the poor man’s food. 
It may be that there are not enough bivalves 
to go round, or that the limited liability 
companies which control the English portion 
of the world’s oyster product keep the 
price up, but the fact 
remains that the daily 
price of oysters per 
dozen or sack, except 
in times of typhoid 
scare, is too great for 
the poor man’s pocket. 

If the trouble be 
with the oyster, and 
not with the purveyor, 
it is partly the fault of 
Nature and the oyster’s 
own environment. 
From the moment 
when the baby oyster 
one, sometimes, out of 
two million little 
brothers and sisters 
is set free to fight the 
battle of life he is the 
prey of circumstance. 
His enemies are count 
He may perish 
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AN OYSTER THAT GREW ON A BEER-GLASS. 
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because he can find no neighbouring surface 
upon which to attach himself, or, in his early 
state, may easily be smothered by mud. He 
exists under certain conditions of depth 
and saltness of water. 
to live for a 


If he does manage 
year or two he still has 
to fight strenuously 
for further life. He 
may find himself in 
the grip of a star- 
fish, or have a hole 
bored through him by 
a whelk. He may be 
crushed to death by 
the well-known 
winkle, or, as often 
happens in American 
oyster culture, a pre- 
datory school of sting- 
rays, possessing the 
extraordinary power of turning whole acres of 
oyster-beds in a single night into a state of 
devastation, may come along and smash mil- 
lions of oysters in their capacious mouths. 
So dangerous, indeed, is this enemy that the 
American oyster-breeders are forced to erect 
around their oyster-beds fences of stakes, 
which extend for long distances into the 
shallow water of a bay. 

So great, in fact, is 
the mortality of young 
oysters that few indi- 
viduals of each million 
bred manage to survive. 
Granted, however, that 
in being born they have 
managed to solve the 
first problem of exist- 
ence, their succeeding 
career presents many 
phases of interest. The 
European oyster is a 
much better mother 
than the American. She 
takes good care of her 
young, and, until they 
are several days old, 
keeps them from danger 
under her maternal 
mantle, whereas in 
American waters the 
little oysters come to 
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stitution at Washington. The 


“find” drew attention from the 
Press, and a man from Iowa 
claimed the teeth, saying that 
he had lost them, under not 
wholly peculiar circumstances, 
from a steamer passing that way. 
The object was too great a 
curiosity to be parted with, and 
the difficulty of the authorities 
in deciding whether or not to 
surrender the teeth was solved 
by a later claim for the teeth from 
a Philadelphia woman, and by a 
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life in the water and are at once subject to 
destruction by the waves. In all countries, 
however, where oysters are bred, the young 
bivalve, swimming about with the aid of so- 
called cé/ia, and feeding on minute ocean life, 
attaches himself to some neighbouring sub 
stance on the bottom, and, if not removed 
artificially, spends, on whatever substance 
this may be, his whole existence. . He is now, 
in a sense, at home. ‘The oyster-breeder 
arranges, as best he can, that the little oysters 
shall form such early attachment, and he 
throws shells and broken stones upon the 
mud, or stimulates the product of certain 
vegetable growths which the “spat” may 
turn to for necessary protection. 

The adaptability with which the young 
oyster forms this attachment is interestingly 
shown by a collection of objects made 
recently by the 


third claim from someone who 

saw the oyster on exhibition. 
Several objects in this curious collection 
show oysters growing on leather, such as old 
boots, which, as those know who have waded 
in shallow places, are often to be seen near 
the shore. A first look at a decayed old 
boot, covered in this way with life, gives to 
the observer a sort of shudder, and visions 
of typhoid, or other scares, might reasonably 
pass before the sensitive mind. There is, 
nevertheless, nothing to be alarmed at. 
There is a distinction between an oyster 
living on an old boot, and the same oyster 
living on that boot in order that he may live 
on something else. ‘The leather is merely a 
material to which he attaches himself as 
a sort of support. He is there safe, 
away from the sort of mud which might 
smother him, and, in one sense, less open 

to the attacks of his numerous enemies. 
To get a 





United States 
Fish Commis- 
sion, some photo- 
graphs of which 
illustrate this 
article. Some five 
years ago a set 
of false teeth was 
taken by a 
dredger from the 
waters of Chesa- 
peake Bay. 
Firmly attached 
to these teeth 
was an oyster 

anda story. Both 
teeth and oyster, 
so this story goes, 
were acquired by 
a Virginian hotel- 
keeper, and were 
later sent to the 








secure hold 
above mud _ is 
the __ instinctive 
desire of the 
youthful oyster. 
Any solid object 
that comes with 
in his embryonic 
path of travel will 
do for him. In 
Florida oysters 
go so far as to at- 
tach themselves 
to the bending 
branches of man- 
grove trees along 
the shore, where 
at low tide they 
can be seen in 
huge bunches, as 
if they were 
growing in air. 
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Sometimes in 
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their peregrinations they come across a 
lantern, out of a passing wreck, perhaps, or 
a broken beer-glass, made _ possibly in 
Germany, and on such curious objects thrive 
until man comes along and takes them as 
prizes for museums or for food. 

The man in the case is sometimes a 
dredger, who, after letting the young oysters 
fight their own way for a few months—when 
they are possibly as small as his thumb-nail 
dredges them from the bottom and _ sells 
them for “seed.” ‘They are then taken by 
the purchaser and planted elsewhere, to 




















OYSTERS GROWING ON A LANTERN, 


be retailed when mature. The culture of 
oysters for this purpose is an immense 
business, and for “cultch,” as it is known, 
huge quantities of old oyster-shells, to 
which the young fry can attach them- 
selves, are used. Natural oyster-beds are 
thus enlarged and artificial ones are made. 
In these latter beds the collection of oyster 
“spat,” as a custom, dates back to the time 
of the early Romans, and may be seen in 
Lake Fusaro to-day. Piles of rock are 
deposited on the muddy bottom, and 
around these are arranged circles of stakes, 


to which are often attached bundles of 
twigs. Breeding oysters are piled upon these 


rockeries, and their young become attached 
to the twigs, remaining there till ready for use. 
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OYSTERS GROWING UIrON AND INSIDE OF A BROKEN BOTTLE. 


In Connecticut birch trees are thrown into 
the water near natural beds of oysters, and 
when covered with “spat” are dragged from 
the water by oxen. In view of this old- 
time method, the illustration of an oyster 
growing on a stick 
shows interestingly 
how tightly such a 
twig, in time, be- 
comes embedded 
in an oyster-shell. 
The oyster- 
breeder wages con- 
tinual war on the 
ravagers of his 
beds. The whelk, 
or “drill,” which we 
have already men- 
tioned, is a little 
spiral-shaped crea- 
ture which bores a 
tiny hole about the 
size of a pin-head 
into the shell of an 
oyster and kills it. 
The best attempts 
of the breeder to 
fight this creature 
are foiled. The 
deadly _ star - fish, 
which, as is shown 
in the following 
photo., clutches its 
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victim, smothers it, [fir 
and then absorbs it, 
is more effectively at- 
tended to. Oyster 
beds are rid of these 
pests by the ingenious 
method of “mop- 
ping” the bottom 
with long poles tied 
with pieces of silk, 
thread, or string, 
which are _ trailed 
along the beds by 








figures can _ hardly 
suggest the immensity 
of it and the wealth 
that thus goes to 
waste — has resulted 
in serious attempts 
towards artificial pro- 
pagation. Some ex- 
traordinary effects 
have been recently 
obtained by the 
United States Fish 
Commission with 
“rearing cases,” or 
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means of the oyster- | 
boats, the star - fish 
becoming entangled 
in the meshes of the <.ops and afterwards 
being drawn up for destruction. 

It is the irony of an oyster’s fate that he, 
living on other things as he does, should be 
lived upon himself—should afford, in short, 
a good support for his poorer relations. A 
tender attachment of this nature is shown by 


A STARFISH ATTACKING AN OYSTER. 


large flat boxes, six 
feet in length and 
depth and four feet in width. ‘These are 
placed in shallow water on the bottom, and 
are held from the encroaching mud by four 
corner posts. The boxes are arranged side by 
side in rows, and a single box may contain 
twenty-five thousand young oysters. Protec- 
tion from mud and their natural enemies 
assures to the oysters a 











steady growth, and _peri- 
odically the largest bivalves 
are picked out and _ trans- 
ferred to other boxes, 
room for 


leaving more 
those that remain. The 
changing operations thus 


continue until the oysters 
are ready for sale. 





OVSTERS ¢ ROW NG ON A STICK OF PETRIFIED WOOD. 


another object in the collection before-named. 
Here an oyster-shell, with an oyster inside it, 
is seen with a score of small shell-fish on 
its surface, huddled in such profusion as 
seriously to interfere with their own develop- 
ment. When oyster “spat,” in like manner, 
collects upon old oyster-shells, 


With scientific apparatus 
of this sort, and the re- 
search that is continually going on regarding 
the development and successful propagation 
of oysters with a minimum of loss, it is not 
improbable that the Pickwickian relation 
between oysters and poverty will again be 
evident. 





their own chance of increasing 
to a normal size without inter 
fering with each other is jeopar- 
dized. Accordingly the brittle 
“jingle” or saddle shell is ex- 
tensively used. The shells break 
in pieces as the young oysters 
grow, and the danger of over- 
crowding is minimized. 

It is said that the European 


oyster produces two million 
young, whereas in America, 
where the bivalve is more 


prolific, from ten to sixty million 
“spat” have come from one 











oyster alone. The destruction 


of this enormous product—and 
Vol, xxv,—80, 








SHELL-FISH CROWDING UPON AN OYSTER AND STIFLING IT. 





: The Magic Shop. 


By H. G. WELLS. 


HAD seen the Magic Shop 
from afar several times, I had 
passed it once or twice, a 
shop window of alluring little 
objects, magic balls, magic 
hens, wonderful cones, ven- 
triloquist dolls. the material of the basket 
trick, packs of cards that /ooed all right, and 
all that sort of thing, but never had I 
thought of going in until one day, almost 
without warning, Gip hauled me by my 
finger right up to the window, and so con- 
ducted himself that there was nothing for it 
but to take him in. I had not thought the 
place was there, to tell the truth—a modest- 
sized frontage.in Regent Street, between the 
picture shop and the place where the chicks 
run about just out of patent incubators—but 
there it was sure enough. I had fancied it 
was down nearer the Circus, or round the 
corner in Oxford Street, or even in Holborn ; 
always over the way and a little inaccessible 
it had been, with something of the mirage in 
its position ; but here it was now quite indis- 
putably, and the fat end of Gip’s pointing 
finger made a noise upon the glass. 

“Tf I was rich,” said Gip, dabbing a finger 
at the Disappearing Egg, “I’d buy myself 
that. And that”—which was The Crying 
Baby, Very Human—‘“ and _ that,” which 
was a mystery and called, so a neat card 
“Buy One and Astonish Your 








asserted, 
Friends.” 

“ Anything,” said Gip, “will disappear 
under one of those cones. I have read 
about it in a book. 

* And there, dadda, is the Vanishing Half- 
penny—only they’ve put it this way up so’s 
we can’t see how it’s done.” 

Gip, dear boy, inherits his mother’s breed- 
ing, and he did not propose to enter the 
shop or worry in any way; only, you know, 
quite unconsciously he lugged my finger 
doorward, and he made his interest clear. 

“ That,” he said, and pointed to the Magic 
Bottle. 

“If you had that?” I said; at which 
promising inquiry he looked up with a 
sudden radiance. 


’ 


“TI could show it to Jessie,” he said, 
thoughtful as ever of others. 

“It’s less than a hundred days to your 
birthday, Gibbles,” I said, and laid my hand 
on the door-handle. 

Gip made no answer, but his grip tightened 
on my finger, and so we came into the 
shop. 

It was no common shop this; it was a 
magic shop, and all the prancing precedence 
Gip would have taken in the matter of mere 
toys was wanting. He left the burthen of 
the conversation to me. 

It was a little, narrow shop, not very well 
lit, and the door-bell pinged again with a 
plaintive note as we closed it behind us. 
For a moment or so we were alone and 
could glance about us. There was a tiger in 
papier-maché on the glass case that covered 
the low counter—a grave, kind-eyed tiger that 
waggled his head in a methodical manner ; 
there were several crystal spheres, a china 
hand holding magic cards, a stock of magic 
fish-bowls in various sizes, and an immodest 
magic hat that shamelessly displayed its 
springs. On the floor were magic mirrors: 
one to draw you out long and thin, one to 
swell your head and vanish your legs, and 
one to make you short and fat like a draught ; 
and while we were laughing at these the 
shopman, as I suppose, came in. 

At any rate, there he was behind the 
counter—a curious, sallow, dark man, with 
one ear larger than the other and a chin like 
the toe-cap of a boot. 

“What can we have the pleasure?” he 
said, spreading his long, magic fingers on 
the glass case; and so with a start we were 
aware of him. 

“T want,” I said, “to buy my little boy a 
few simple tricks.” 

“ Legerdemain ?” he asked. ‘ Mechanical ? 
Domestic ?” 

“ Anything amusing,” said I. 

“Um!” said the shopman, and scratched 
his head for a moment as if thinking. Then, 
quite distinctly, he drew from his head a glass 
ball. “Something in this way?” he said, 


and held it out. 


Copyright, 1903, by H. G. Wells, in the United States of America. 
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HE SAID 


WHAT CAN WE HAVE THE PLEASURE? 


The action was unexpected. I had seen 
the trick done at entertainments endless 
times before—it’s part of the common stock 
of conjurers-——but I had not expected it here. 
“That’s good,” I said, with a laugh. 

“Tsn’t it?” said the shopman. 

Gip stretched out his disengaged hand to 
take this object and found merely a blank 
palm. 

“Tt’s in your pocket,” said the shopman, 
and there it was ! 

“How much will that be ?” I asked. 

“We make no charge for glass balls,” said 
the shopman, politely. “We get them” 
he picked one out of his elbow as he spoke 

“free.” He produced another from the 
back of his neck, and laid it beside its 
predecessor on the counter. Gip regarded 


his glass ball sagely, then directed a look of 
inquiry at the two on the counter, and finally 
brought his round-eyed scrutiny to the shop- 
man, who smiled. 


“You may have those 
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too,” said the shop- 
man, ‘‘and, if you 
don’t mind, one from 
my mouth. So/” 
Gip counselled me 
mutely for a moment, 
and then in a _pro- 
found silence put 
away the four balls, re- 
sumed my reassuring 
finger, and nerved 


himself for the next 
event. 

“We get all our 
smaller tricks in that 


way,” the shopman re- 
marked. 

I laughed in the 
manner of one who 
subscribes to a_ jest. 
“Instead of going to the whole- 
sale shop,” I said. ‘“ Of course, 
it’s cheaper.” 


“In a way,” the shopman 
said. “Though we pay in the 


end. But not so heavily — as 
people suppose. Our larger 
tricks, and our daily provisions 
and all the other things we want, 
we get out of that hat. 

And you know, sir, if you'll 
excuse my saying it, there zsv’¢ 
a wholesale shop, not for Genuine Magic 
goods, sir. I don’t know if you noticed our 
inscription—the Genuine Magic shop.” He 
drew a business-card from his cheek and 
handed it to me. ‘“ Genuine,” he said, with 
his finger on the word, and added, “ There is 
absolutely no deception, sir.” 

He seemed to be carrying out the joke 
pretty thoroughly, I thought. 

He turned to Gip with a smile of remark- 
able affability. “You, you know, are the 
Right Sort of Boy.” 

I was surprised at his knowing that, be- 
cause, in the interests of discipline, we keep 
it rather a secret even at home; but Gip 
received it in unflinching silence, keeping a 
steadfast eye on him. 

“Tt’s only the Right Sort of Boy gets 
through that doorway.” 

And, as if by way of illustration, there came 
a rattling at the door, and a squeaking little 
voice could be faintly heard. “Nyar! I 
warn ’a go in there, dadda, I WARN ’a go in 
there. Ny-a-a-ah!” and then the accents of 
a down-trodden parent, urging consolations 
and propitiations. “It’s locked, Edward,” 
he said, 
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“ But it isn’t,” said I. 

“It is, sir,” said the shopman, “ always— 
for that sort of child,” and as he spoke we 
had a glimpse of the other youngster, a little, 
white face, pallid from sweet-eating and over- 
sapid food, and distorted by evil passions, a 
ruthless little egotist, pawing at the en- 
chanted pane. “It’s no good, sir,” said the 
shopman, as I moved, with my natural help- 
fulness, doorward, and presently the spoilt 
child was carried off howling. 

“How do you manage that?” I said, 
breathing a little 
more freely. 

“ Magic!” said the 
shopman, with a 
careless wave of the 
hand, and behold! 


“THIS AMAZING PERSON PRODUCED THE ARTICLE IN THE 
CUSTOMARY Cc JURER S MANNER, 


sparks of coloured fire flew out of his 
fingers and vanished into the shadows of 
the shop. 


“You were saying,” he said, addressing 


himself to Gip, “ before you came in, that 
you would like one of our ‘ Buy One and 
Astonish your Friends’ boxes ?” 

Gip after a gallant effort said “ Yes.” 

“It’s in your pocket.” 

And leaning over the counter—he really 
extraordinarily long body — this 


had an 
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amazing person produced the article in the 
customary conjurer’s manner. “ Paper,” he 
said, and took a sheet out of the empty hat 
with the springs ; “string,” and behold his 
mouth was a string-box, from which he drew 
an unending thread, which when he had tied 
his parcel he bit off—and, it seemed to me, 
swallowed the ball of string. And then he 
lit a candle at the nose of one of the ven- 
triloquist’s dummies, stuck one of his fingers 
(which had become sealing-wax red) into the 
flame, and so sealed the parcel. “Then 
there was the Disap- 
pearing Egg,” he re- 
marked, and produced 
one from within my 
coat-breast and packed 
it, and also The Crying 
Baby, Very Human. I 
handed each parcel to 
Gip as it was ready, 
and he clasped them to 
his chest. 

He said very little, 
but his eyes were elo 
quent; the clutch of 
his arms was eloquent. 
He was the playground 
of unspeakable  emo- 
tions. ‘These, you know, 
were vea/ Magics. 

Then, with a start, I 
discovered something 
moving about in my 










hat—something soft 
and jumpy. I whipped 
it off, and a_ ruffled 
pigeon — no doubt a 
confederate — dropped 
out and ran on the 
counter, and went, I 


fancy, into a cardboard 
box behind the fafier- 
maché tiger. 

“ Tut, tut !” said the shopman, dexterously 
relieving me of my headdress; “careless 
bird, and—as I live—nesting !” 

He shook my hat, and shook out into his 
extended hand two or three eggs, a large 
marble, a watch, about half-a-dozen of the 
inevitable glass balls, and then crumpled, 
crinkled paper, more and more and more, 
talking all the time of the way in which 
people neglect to brush their hats zzside as 
well as out, politely, of course, but with a 
certain personal application. “ All sorts of 
things accumulate, sir. . Not you, of 
course, in particular. Nearly every cus- 
tomer. Astonishing what they carry 
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about with them. .” The crumpled 
paper rose and billowed on the counter more 
and more and more, until he was nearly 
hidden from us, until he was altogether 
hidden, and still his voice went on and on. 
“We none of us know what the fair 
semblance of a human being may conceal. 
Are we all then no better than brushed 
exteriors, whited sepulchres——” 

His voice stopped—exactly like when you 
hit a neighbour’s gramophone with a well- 
aimed brick, that instant silence, and the 
rustle of the paper stopped, and everything 
was still. . . 

“Have you done with my hat?” I said, 
after an interval. 

There was no answer. 

I stared at Gip, and Gip stared at me, and 
there were our distortions in the magic 
mirrors, looking very rum, and grave, and 
quiet. . . 

“T think we'll go now,” I said. “ Will 
you tell me how much all this comes to? . 

“T say,” I said, on a rather louder note, 
“T want the bill ; and my hat, please.” 

It might have been 
a sniff from behind 
the paper pile. . . . 

“Let’s look be- 
hind the counter, 
Gip,” I said. “ He’s 
making fun of us.” 

I led Gip round 
the head-wagging 
tiger, and what do 
you think there was 
behind the counter ? 
No one at all! Only 
my hat on the floor, 
and a common con- 
jurer’s lop-eared white 
rabbit lost in medita- 
tion, and looking as 
stupid and crumpled 
as only a conjurer’s 
rabbit can do. I re- 
sumed my hat, and 
the rabbit lolloped a 
lollop or so out of 
my way. 

“Dadda !” said Gip, 
in a guilty whisper. 

“ What is it, Gip ?” 
said I. 

“TI do like 
shop, dadda.” 

“So should I,” I 
said to myself, “if 
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suddenly extend itself to shut one off from 
the door.” But I didn’t call Gip’s atten- 
tion to that. “Pussy!” he said, with 
a hand out to the rabbit as it came lollop- 
ing past us; “Pussy, do Gip a Magic!” 
and his eyes followed it as it squeezed 
through a door I had certainly not remarked 
a moment before. Then this door opened 
wider, and the man with one ear larger than 
the other appeared again. He was smiling 
still, but his eye met mine with something 
between amusement and defiance. ‘“ You’d 
like to see our show-room, sir,” he said, with 
an innocent suavity. Gip tugged my finger 
forward. I glanced at the counter and met 
the shopman’s eye again. I was beginning 
to think the magic just a little too genuine. 
“We haven’t very much time,” I said. But 
somehow we were inside the show-room 
before I could finish that. 

“All goods of the same quality,” said the 
shopman, rubbing his flexible hands together, 
“and that is the Best. Nothing in the place 


that isn’t genuine Magic, and warranted 
thoroughly rum. 


Excuse me, sir!” 











the counter wouldn’t 





“HE HELD A LITTLE, WRIGGLING RED DEMON BY THE TAIL.” 
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I felt him pull at something that clung to 
my coat-sleeve, and then I saw he held a 
little, wriggling red demon by the tail—the 
little creature bit and fought and tried to get 
at his hand—and in a moment he tossed it 
carelessly behind a counter. No doubt the 
thing was only an image of twisted india- 
rubber, but for the moment——! And his 
gesture was exactly that of a man who 
handles some petty biting bit of vermin. 
I glanced at Gip, but Gip was looking at a 
magic rocking-horse. I was glad he hadn't 
seen the thing. “I say,” I said, in an under- 
tone, and indicating Gip and the red demon 
with my eyes, “you haven't many things 
like ¢hat about, have you ?” 

“None of ours! Probably brought it with 
you,” said the shopman—also in an under- 
tone, and with a more dazzling smile than 
ever. “ Astonishing what people z// carry 
about with them unawares!” And then to 
Gip, “‘ Do you see anything you fancy here ?” 

There were many things that Gip fancied 
there. 

He turned to this astonishing tradesman 
with mingled confidence and respect. “ Is 
that a Magic Sword ?” he said. 

““A Magic Toy Sword. It neither bends, 
breaks, nor cuts the fingers. It renders the 
bearer invincible in battle against anyone 
under eighteen. Half a crown to seven and 
sixpence, according to size. These panoplies 
on cards are for juvenile knights-errant and 
very useful; shield of safety, sandals of 
swiftness, helmet of invisibility.” 

“Oh, daddy!” gasped Gip. 

I tried to find out what they cost, but the 
shopman did not heed me. He had got Gip 
now ; he had got him away from my finger ; 
he had embarked upon the exposition of all 
his confounded stock, and nothing was going 
to stop him. Presently I saw with a qualm 
of distrust and something very like jealousy 
that Gip had hold of this person’s finger 
as usually he has hold of mine. No doubt 
the fellow was interesting, I thought, and had 
an interestingly faked lot of stuff, really good 
faked stuff, still 

I wandered after them, saying very little, 
but keeping an eye on this _prestidigital 
fellow. After all, Gip was enjoying it. And 
no doubt when the time came to go we 
should be able to go quite easily. 

It was a long, rambling place, that show- 
room, a gallery broken up by stands and stalls 
and pillars, with archways leading off to other 
departments, in which the queerest-looking 
assistants loafed and stared at one, and with 
perplexing mirrors and curtains. So _per- 
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plexing, indeed, were these that I was presently 
unable to make out the door by which we 
had come. 

The shopman showed Gip magic trains 
that ran without steam or clockwork, just as 
you set the signals, and then some very, very 
valuable boxes of soldiers that all came alive 
directly you took off the lid and said ‘a 
myself haven’t a very quick ear and it was a 
tongue-twisting sound, but Gip—he has his 
mother’s ear—got it in no time. “ Bravo!” 
said the shopman, putting the men back into 
the box unceremoniously and handing it to 
Gip. “ Now,” said the shopman, and in a 
moment Gip had made them all alive again. 

“ You'll take that box?” asked the shop- 
man. 

“We'll take that box,” said I, “ unless you 
charge its full value. In which case it would 
need a Trust Magnate 

“Dear heart! Vo/” and the shopman 
swept the little men back again, shut the lid, 
waved the box in the air, and there it was, in 
brown paper, tied up and-—with Gip’s ful 
name and address on the paper ! 

The shopman laughed at my amaze nent. 

“This is the genuine magic,” he said. 
“The real thing.” 

“It’s a little too genuine for my taste,” I 
said again. 

After that he fell to showing Gip tricks, 
odd tricks, and still odder the way they were 
done. He explained them, he turned them 
inside out, and there was the dear little chap 
nodding his busy bit of a head in the sagest 
manner. 

I did not attend as well as I might. “ Hey, 
presto!” said the Magic Shopman, and then 
would come the clear, small “ Hey, presto!” 
of the boy. But I was distracted by other 
things. It was being borne in upon me just 
how tremendously rum this place was ; it was, 
so to speak, inundated by a sense of rum 
ness. There was something a little rum about 
the fixtures even, about the ceiling, about the 
floor, about the casually-distributed chairs. | 
had a queer feeling that whenever I wasnt 
looking at them straight they went askew, 
and moved about, and played a_ noiseless 
puss-in-the-corner behind my back. And the 
cornice hada serpentine design with masks 
masks altogether too expressive for proper 
plaster. 

Then abruptly my attention was caught by 
one of the odd-looking assistants. He was 
some way off and evidently unaware of my 
presence—I saw a sort of three-quarter length 
of him over a pile of toys and through an 
arch—and, you-know, he was leaning against a 
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pillar in an idle sort of way doing the most 
horrid things with his features! The par- 
ticular horrid thing he did was with his nose. 
He did it just as though he was idle and 
wanted to amuse himself. First of all it was 


a short, blobby nose, and then suddenly he 
shot it out like a telescope, and then out it 
flew and became thinner and thinner until it 
Like a 


was like a long, red, flexible whip. 
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thing in a nightmare it was! He flourished it 
about and flung it forth as a fly-fisher flings 
his line. 

My instant thought was that Gip mustn’t 
see him. I turned about and there was Gip 
quite preoccupied with the shopman, and 
thinking no evil. They were whispering 
together and looking at me. Gip was stand- 
ing on a little stool, and the shopman was 
holding a sort of big drum in his hand. 

“Hide and seek, dadda!” cried 
“You're He!” 


Gip, 
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And before I could do anything to prevent 
it the shopman had clapped the big drum 
over him. 

I saw what was up directly. “Take that 
off,” I cried, “this instant! You'll frighten 
the boy. Take it off!” 

The shopman with the unequal ears did 
so without a word, and held the big cylinder 
towards me to show its emptiness. And the 


“ouT IT FLEW AND BECAME 
THINNER AND THINNER.” 





little stool was vacant! In that 
instant my boy had utterly dis- 
appeared! ... 


You know, perhaps, that sinister 
something that comes like a hand 
out of the unseen and grips your 
heart about. You know it takes 
your common self away and leaves 
you tense and deliberate, neither 

slow nor hasty, neither angry nor afraid. 
So it was with me. 

I came up to this grinning shopman and 
kicked his stool aside. 


“Stop this folly!” I said. ‘“ Where is my 


boy ?” 
“You see,” he said, still displaying the 
drum’s interior, “there is no deception——” 


I put out my hand to grip him, and he 
eluded me by a dexterous movement. I 
snatched again, and he turned from me and 
pushed open a door to escape. “Stop!” I 
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said, and he laughed, receding. I leapt after 
him —into utter darkness. 

Thud ! 

“Lor bless my ’eart! 
coming, sir!” 

I was in Regent Street, and I had collided 
with a decent-looking working man; and a 
yard away, perhaps, and looking a little per- 
plexed with himself, was Gip. There was 
some sort of apology, and then Gip had 
turned and come to me with a bright little 
smile, as though for a moment he had 
missed me. 

And he was carrying four parcels in his 
arm ! 

He secured immediate possession of my 
finger. 

For the second I was rather at a loss. I 
stared round to see the door of the magic 
shop, and, behold, it was not there! There 
was no door, no shop, nothing, only the 
common pilaster between the shop where 
they sell pictures and the window with the 
chicks ! 

I did the only thing possible in that 
mental tumult ; I walked straight to the kerb- 
stone and held up my umbrella for a cab. 

*“’Ansoms,” said Gip, in a note of culmi- 
nating exultation. 

I helped him in, recalled my address with 
an effort, and got ‘in also. Something 
unusual proclaimed itself in my _ tail-coat 
pocket, and I felt and discovered a glass ball. 
With a petulant expression I flung it into the 
Street. 

Gip said nothing. 

For a space neither of us spoke. 

“Dadda!” said Gip, at last, “that was a 
proper shop!” 

I came round with that to the problem of 
just how the whole thing had seemed to him. 
He looked completely undamaged—so far, 
good ; he was neither scared nor unhinged, 
he was simply tremendously satisfied with 
the afternoon’s entertainment, and there in 
his arms were the four parcels. 

Confound it! what could be in them ? 

“Um!” I said. “Little boys can’t go to 
shops like that every day.” 

He received this with his usual stoicism, 
and for a moment I was sorry I was his 


I didn’t see you 
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father and not his mother, and so couldn’t 
suddenly there, coram pudlico, in our hansom, 
kiss him. After all, I thought, the thing 
wasn’t so very bad. 

But it was only when we opened the 
parcels that I really began to be reassured. 
Three of them contained boxes of soldiers, 
quite ordinary lead soldiers, but of so good a 
quality as to make Gip altogether forget that 
originally these parcels had been Magic 
Tricks of the only genuine sort, and the 
fourth contained a kitten, a little living white 
kitten, in excellent health and appetite and 
temper. 

I saw this unpacking with a sort of pro 
visional relief. I hung about in the nursery 
for quite an unconscionable time. 

That happened six months ago. And 
now I am beginning to believe it is all right. 
The kitten has only the magic natural to all 
kittens, and the soldiers seem as steady a 
company as any colonel could desire. And 
Gip ? 

The intelligent parent will understand that 
I have to go cautiously with Gip. 

3ut I went so far as this one day. I 
said, “ How would*+you like your soldiers 
to come alive, Gip, and march about by 
themselves ?” 

“ Mine do,” said Gip. “I just have to say 
a word I know before I open the lid.” 

“Then they march about alone ?” 

“Oh, guite, dadda. I shouldn’t like them 
if they didn’t do that.” 

I displayed no unbecoming surprise, and 
since then I have taken occasion to drop in 
upon him once or twice, unannounced, when 
the soldiers were about, but so far I have 
never discovered them performing in any 
thing like a magical manner. 

It’s so difficult to tell. 





There’s also a question of finance. I have 
an incurable habit of paying bills. 1 have 


been up and down Regent Street several 
times, looking for that shop. I am_ inclined 
to think, indeed, that in that matter honour 
is satisfied, and that, since Gip’s name and 
address are known to them, I may very 
well leave it to these people, whoever they 
may be, to send in their bill in their own 
time. 




















Under an Atlantic Liner. 


By E. Seron VALENTINE. 


Note.—The following article sets forth the very latest knowledge of the configuration of the sub- 
merged Atlantic continent, chiefly with respect to that portion of it traversed at a varying height of from 


eighty to twelve thousand feet by the great ocean liners between Liverpool and New York. 


The maps 


and diagrams have been carefully prepared by an expert oceanographer, and will probably require but 


little modification in view of deep-sea soundings now 


N a recent voyage from New 
York to Liverpool by a White 
Star liner, a very charming 
young Englishwoman had a 
seat at the captain’s table in 
close proximity, although un- 
of a well-known and expert 





known to her, 
oceanographer. 

“ Captain,” she said, suddenly, bending her 
glance upon the courteous skipper, “ can you 
tell me exactly how far we are from land?” 

“ From the near- 
est land ?” 

“Tf you please,” 
was the reply. 

“Then you had 
better ask Mr. 
Wyman, on your 
left. He is better 
up in such matters 
than I. My busi- 
ness is only with 
what I can see with 
my two eyes or hit 
with my ship’s bows 
during a fog. Mr. 
Wyman, would you 
mind telling Miss 
A. how far we are 
from land ?” 











being undertaken in the North Atlantic. 


east, west, north, or south ?—for we have 
never heard of an island in mid-Atlantic, at 
least not on this course.” 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” responded Mr. 
Wyman, imperturbably, “you are evidently 
of those who only believe what you actually 
see. The land I speak of is just thirty-six 
fathoms beneath this ship. It is the summit 
of the Laura Ethel Mountain, which is just 
twenty thousand feet above the lowest level 
of the Atlantic basin. If it were some two 








A COMPRESSED CHART OF THE BED OF THE ATLANTIC FROM EAST TO WEST. 


While the com- 
pany stared at this odd speech, the gentleman 
addressed pulled a chart from his pocket. 
From another pocket he produced a watch. 
He consulted both and said, gravely :— 

“ At our present rate of speed, at 7.15 p.m. 
we should be in latitude 47deg. tomin., 
longitude 38deg. 41min.” Here he tapped 
lightly with his finger the spot upon the chart 
answering to this description. “ We are now, 
therefore, just about seventy yards from 
land.” 

Naturally a thrill of amazement ran through 
the company. Some of the more nervous 
ones had sudden visions of shipwreck ; others, 
in spite of the gravity of the gentleman who 
had furnished this extraordinary information, 
began to laugh it off as a joke. 

!” they cried ; “ more like 


_ “Seventy yards ! 
eight hundred miles. Is this land to the 
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hundred feet higher, or the sea were two 
hundred feet lower, you would call it an 
island.” 

The laugh was thus very neatly turned on 
the company, and for the remainder of the 
voyage much more interest was evinced by 
the passengers in submarine geography than 
they had ever felt before, and whenever the 
question, “ How far is it from land?” was 
asked, it was always added that the meaning 
was in a horizontal and not a vertical sense. 

Supposing M. Santos-Dumontand his fellow- 
aerial travellers to be in full flight over that 
fluid which we call the atmosphere, we should 
be very much surprised to hear that they 
were totally oblivious of the terrestrial con- 
ditions beneath them ; that they invariably 
passed their time aloft in dining, deck-pacing, 
cloud-gazing, and whist, with no curiosity 
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whatever concerning subjacent hills, valleys, 
and animal habitations. For we know from 
the statements of every aeronaut who has 
put pen to paper that this is far from being 
the case. We know that, no matter what 
the climatic conditions, at what altitude, or 
whether night or day, each is constantly 
absorbed in speculation as to the physical 
features of the landscape beneath him. 
Green and Mason, who travelled from 
London to Weilburg, Hanover, in a balloon 
many years ago, relate that their night was 
spent leaning over the car, peering into the 
blackness, full of “vague conjectures and 
clouded with the mystery wherewith darkness 
and uncertainty 
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continents and islands and the latter the parts 
submerged by the waters? In effect, the 
Atlantic is a huge continent boasting a super- 
ficial area of twenty-five million square miles. 
It is nine thousand miles long and two 
thousand seven hundred broad, wholly under 
the salt waves. The depth of this liquid 
covering is by no means so considerable as 
people imagined, even a quarter of a century 
ago, when the Atlantic was regarded as being 
in places ten, fifteen, and twenty miles deep 
or more. The old term “fathomless” can 
no longer be applied to the ocean; soon 
even the poet Gray’s more moderate ex- 
pression in the “ Elegy,” “ unfathomed,” will 
be obsolete. The 
fluid layer which 





were involving 
our expedition.” 
Is it, then, on 


the whole, less 
astonishing that 
there should be 


annually a bun 
dred thousand or 
so other travel- 
lers suspended 
by another fluid 
at about the same 
distance from 
earth who would 
as soon think of 
craning their 
necks over the 
side of their 
water-ship to 
speculate upon 
the submarine 
landscape as they 
would of eluct- 
dating the sub- 
tleties of the 
binomial theorem 
to the occupants 
of a ship’s fore- 
castle? The 
other fluid we 
have referred to 
is the ocean, and 
the particular 


hides the Atlantic 
continent from 
our sight is rela- 
tively no more to 
the diameter of 
the globe than a 
leaf of fine tissue 
paper to three 
| bound volumes 
| of THE STRAND 
MAGAZINE. 
Thanks chiefly 
to the labours of 
the cable - laying 
and cable-repair- 
ing ships, our 
knowledge of the 
configuration of 
the bed of the 
ocean grows 
greater annually. 
Oceanography as 
a science may be 
said to date only 
from about 1850. 
The famous 
cruise of the 
Challenger be 
tween 1872 and 
1876 enabled Sir 
Wyvill Thomson 
and Sir John 








division we shall 
discuss is the 
Atlantic. 
According to the elementary physical 
geographies, this earth we inhabit is made up 
of “land and water.” But the Scriptural 
phrase “dry land” really helps us to a more 
accurate definition. Would it not be better 
to say that the surface of the globe comprises 
dry land and wet land—the former being the 





THE SIGSBEE SOUNDING APPARATUS. 


Murray to give to 
(Photo. the world valu- 
able observations 


concerning marine depths, zoology, and 
oceanic conditions. It is true that before 
that discoveries of importance had_ been 


made, mountain ranges and plateaux had 
been revealed, but not even the cable 
companies possessed very much accurat 
knowledge of the bottom of the Atlantic. 
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In fact, it is only quite recently that these 
have perceived the wisdom and value of 
knowing the ground, and we doubt if Mr. 
Marconi’s ingenuity is likely to check 
seriously their thirst for greater submarine 
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as many peaks of the Alps or Andes. Yet 
its moist surroundings will probably for ever 
preclude Messrs. Whymper and Fitzgerald 
from scaling its sides, although this feat has 
frequently been performed by various aquatic 
travellers, who build nests, lay 





— i 





THE LAURA ETHEL MOUNTAIN (LAT. 47.10, LONG. 38.41)—THE HIGHER PEAK 
IS ONLY THIRTY-SIX FATHOMS FROM THE SURFACE, 


knowledge. In 1899 Mr. Peake, on board 
the Britannia cable-ship, did some valuable 
exploring, and during this present summer of 
1903 Mr. Maynard Dodd, who accompanies 
the AZinia, of the Anglo-American Cable 
Company, will continue his deep-sea investi- 
gations. Besides these a host of able men 


in various countries, headed by Sir John 
Murray, the Prince of Monaco, Mr. Agassiz, 
and others, in actively pursuing the science 
of oceanography, are laying bare the secrets 
of the deep; so that, at the present rate, 


land 


every geographical peculiarity of the 
beneath the sea will be as fami- 





| eggs, frolic, and perish on its 
——“—« summit. 

Mount Chaucer was revealed 
to oceanographers in 1850. It 
is situated in latitude 42deg. 
5omin., longitude 28deg. 5omin., 
and its crest is only forty-eight 
fathoms from the surface. ‘The 
honour of being the first dis- 
covered mountain in the Atlantic 
belongs to Sainthill, in latitude 
42deg. 5omin., longitude 42deg. 
zomin. It became known to 
science in 1832; that its exist- 
ence was unguessed until three- 
quarters of a century ago is 
strong testimony to the extreme 
novelty of oceanography. It is 
not less than ten thousand feet 
high, and its summit is one hundred fathoms 
from the surface. 

Lieutenant Maury, U.S.N., prior to the 
laying of the first Atlantic cable, made 
known to mankind that a great wide plateau 
exists beneath the ocean, running from Ire- 
land to Newfoundland. ‘To this elevation he 
modestly gave the name of the Telegraphic 
Plateau, because it seemed so admirably 
suited to the purpose of cable-laying, but in 
the newest charts it has been rechristened 
with its discoverer’s name. 

It may be mentioned that at that period, 








liar to the mind’s eye as any 
other on the surface of the globe 





of which we may possess only 
second-hand knowledge. 

The Laura Ethel Mountain is 
the uttermost peak of one of 
the most celebrated of the sub- 
marine elevations in the Atlantic. 
lt was discovered in 1878 and 
figures on all recent charts. 
\djacent soundings showed a 
lepth of two thousand fathoms, 
so that the discovery of a depth 
f only thirty-six fathoms created 
much surprise. It has been re- 
peatedly explored by the sound- 
ng-line, until now, after a quarter 
f a century of acquaintance- 
ship, its contour and character- 
istics are almost as will known 
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MOUNT CHAUCER (LAT. 42.50, LONG. 28.50), ONLY FORTY-EIGHT FATHOMS 


FROM THE SURFACE, 
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An 
group of 


interesting 
sub- 
marine mountains, 
six thousand feet 





high, considerably 
more lofty than the 








MAURY'S CHART (NORTH Tu SOUTH), SHOWING THE GREAT PLATEAU WHICH RUNS FROM 
IRELAND TO NEWFOUNDLAND. 


and before Lord Kelvin’s apparatus for 
taking soundings by means of fine steel wire, 
a sounding of three thousand fathoms occu- 
pied not less than three and a half hours ; 
twice, and almost thrice, the time it now 
takes. The process, too, is only possible in 
the summer months, and when the waves and 
weather are propitious. Nevertheless, in spite 
of all drawbacks and many failures, the work 
goes on from year to year, and new soundings 
constantly repeated in the same locality serve 
to correct and extend previous information. 
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Snowdon range, 
has recently been 
found in latitude 
43deg., longitude 
22deg. 30min. To 
these have been 
given the name of 
the Edward the 
Seventh Range, 
the peaks being 
named after mem- 
bers of the Royal 
Family. Mount Tillotston Bright, in latitude 
45deg. romin., longitude 27deg. 5omin., is 
a considerable elevation, two thousand four 
hundred feet high, in the North Atlantic. In 
latitude 45deg., longitude 48deg., there would 
be found, should the ocean be drained dry, a 
lofty range of hills and mountains. The peaks 
of some of them come dangerously near the 
surface. Mount Placentia, in latitude 45deg., 
longitude 54deg., lacks but five fathoms of 
being an island. 

It needs but a glance at the chart of the 


1,809 fathoms 
| 1,229 fathoms 
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EDWARD THE SEVENTH RANGE (LAT. 43, LONG. 22.30). 





4 | 926 fathoms 
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ocean’s bed to perceive that all the islands 
of the main are merely the summits of hills. 
Some are more precipitous than others, as 
the Azores and Cape Verde Islands, whose 
hidden slopes descend almost abruptly for 
some thousand fathoms or so. 

The Faraday Hills, discovered by the 
exploring staff on board the ss. Faraday, in 
1883, in latitude 49deg. 50min., longitude 
28deg. 19min., are noted for the presence of 
much wreckage at 
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sea, and the geologists have discovered sea- 
shells on the flanks of the Himalayas eighteen 
thousand feet above the level of the mouth 
of the Ganges. 

As to the nature of the soil at the bottom 
of the Atlantic, science tells us that the belt, 
to about four hundred fathoms, is commonly 
covered with sand and dééris washed from the 
beach or rivers, a conglomeration resembling 
an immense suburban refuse-heap, only vastly 

richer in buried 





their base, and 
also for a huge 
white cone, which 
rises at a some- 
what lower eleva- 
tion, almost like a 
marble shaft, to 
commemorate the 
sepulture of innu- 
merable ships and 
lives in this part 
of the Atlantic. 

Reclus, in his 
great geographical 
work, observes 
that many of the 
cones and hills in 
the Atlantic “are 
covered by a white 
mantle of carbon- 
ate of lime,” which 
he explains as 
being “the dead 
shells and _skele- 
tons of pelagic and 
deep-sea organiza- 
tions.” 

Of these vast 
submarine pla- 
teaux and plains, 
rocks, cliffs, and 
fells, it may be 
said that they are 
not submitted to the same agencies which 
conspire to erode and destroy visible land. 
Beneath the ocean there are no frosts, no 
lightnings, no glaciers, no meteoric agents at 
work. If it were not for the eddies and the 
perpetual destruction and accumulation of 
animal life, these Atlantic rocks and hills 
might rest as immutable as the “peaks and 
craters of the moon,” where there is no atmo- 
sphere to cause decay. 

All this land beneath the ocean being 
merely hidden land, it may some day, by the 
mighty workings of Nature, be exposed. 
Much of what is now dry land on the surface 
of our planet was formerly covered by the 





“4 HUGE WHITE CONE RISES AT A LOWER ELEVATION, ALMOST LIKE 
A MARBLE SHAFT, TO COMMEMORATE THE SEPULTURE OF INNUMERABLE 
SHIPS AND LIVES IN THIS PART OF THE ATLANTIC.” 


treasure. From 
four hundred to 
two thousand 
fathoms the land- 
scape is generally 
overspread by a 
white globigerina 
ooze, consisting of 
the broken and 
decomposed shells 
of various marine 
animals. The sub- 
stance known as 
grey ooze distin- 
guishes depths 
from this up to two 
thousand three 
hundred fathoms, 
while the still 
deeper areas are 
chiefly covered by 
a red clay or sili- 
cate of alumina 
and iron. The 
quantities of pu- 
mice and other 
volcanic products 
which are found 
extensively — scat- 
tered over the 
ocean’s bed are 
due to submarine 
eruptions or per- 
haps to water-logged drift. So much for the 
equivalent of the soil or surface of the 
Atlantic continent. Upon this there lie strewn 
thousands of acres, millions of tons of iron 
and timber, of gold and silver, of dead men’s 
bones. This represents some five centuries 
of shipwrecks and marine loss and disaster. 
The action of the tides and the Gulf Stream 
causes much of this metal and water-logged 
waste in certain latitudes to accumulate in 
definite areas. Commonly these areas are 
bounded on the east by a submarine hill, in 
a depression of which the bull of some gallant 
old sea-rover, merchantman, barque, or fight- 
ing frigate may find eternal lodgment. 
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unaccountably omitt_d from the guide- 











“THE BASE OF THE FARADAY HILLS MAY WELL CLAIM THE DISTINCTION 


OF BEING THE REAL ‘ DAVY JONESS LOCKER.” 


From time immemorial sailors have been 
wont to speak of “* Davy Jones’s locker,” with 
scant idea, doubtless, of any particular sub- 
marine repository where drowned ships and 
men are held in safe keeping till Judgment 
Day. But one peak of the Faraday Hills, or 
the eminence known as Sainthill, might each 
claim the distinc- 
tion of being the 
real “ Davy Jones’s 
locker.” It has been 
estimated thatatthe 
base of the latter 





books of a voyage to New York. But 
there is plenty of time to correct the 
oversight, and a geological map of the 
ship’s course might well form a part 
of the mural embellishments of the 
saloon of a twentieth-century ocean 
liner. A submarine telestope for use 
by the passengers in viewing the sub- 
jacent scenery has, it is true, yet to 
be invented, but we live in an age of 
wonders —of Crookes tubes and Ront- 
gen rays—and the want is sure to be 
supplied when science is seriously 
called upon to supply it. 

There are, by the way, some hills 
in the Atlantic whose immediate 
vicinity vessels avoid with dread, and 
whose close acquaintanceship is 
usually accompanied by fatality. ‘The 
chief of these, which just protrudes 
above the surface of the waves and is 
known as Sable Island, hardly comes 
within our scope, save as an illustra- 
tion of the fact that an island is 
occasionally a steep hill, even when 
it appears as flat as any Newfound- 
land sandbank. 

We have spoken of mountains, but 
have remarked little upon the mighty 
valleys of the ocean. The deepest 
indentation into the earth’s crust is 
probably in the Pacific, but there are 
some cavernous depths now well defined 
in the Atlantic. ‘To the greatest of these 
has been given the name of Nares Deep. 
Others are Sigsbee Deep, Libbey Deep, 
Thoulet Deep, Murray, Peake, and Monaco 
Deeps. ‘The greatest depth yet sounded in 
the Atlantic was originally discovered by the 








the relics of not 
fewer than five thou- 
sand wrecks lie scat- 
tered, while the 
former is an arsenal 
and timberyard of 
proportions vaster 
than any on dry 
land. 

Both these locali- 
ties, calculated to 
be so interesting to 
passing tourists, are 





A CHART SHOWING THE RELATIVE HEIGHTS OF SOME OF THE MOUNTAINS MENTIONED. 
MOUNT PLACENTIA IS ONLY FIVE FATHOMS BELOW TIIE SURFACE. 
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ship Gettysburg, ninety-five miles north of 
St. Thomas, latitude 19deg. 41min., longi- 
tude 65deg. 7min. It is three thousand 
eight hundred and seventy - five fathoms 
below sea-level. Professor Agassiz, in the 
Albatross expedition of 1900, made a sound- 
ing in the Pacific of four thousand five 
hundred and forty fathoms off the Tonga 
Islands, and there are believed to exist still 
deeper basins near Japan. But four miles 
and a half may be taken to be the greatest 
depth of the Atlantic. The average depth 
of the whole ocean may be taken as 
about two English miles. Contrary to 
former opinion, recent research has clearly 
proved that the greater depths do not 
lie in the middle of the ocean, but in the 
neighbourhood of the dry land. ‘The latest 
ascertained depth of the waters covering the 
earth is thus stated by Prince Albert of 
Monaco, following Professor Krummel, to 
be the average in fathoms: Atlantic, 2,012 ; 
Indian, 1,828; Pacific, 2,125; Antarctic, 
1,804; Arctic, 844; Mediterranean, 732. 

It is decidedly amusing to recall that Jules 
Verne, in his celebrated romance, “ ‘I'wenty 
Thousand Leagues under the Sea,” which 
was based upon all the oceanic science then 
available, caused his hero to take a sounding 
in latitude 45deg. 37min., longitude 37deg. 
53min. “It was,” he remarks, “the same 
water in which Captain Denham, of the 





Herald, sounded seven thousand fathoms 
without finding the bottom. There, too, 
Lieutenant Parker, of the American frigate 
Congress, could not touch bottom with fifteen 
thousand one bundred and forty fathoms.” 
All this was nothing to the redoubtable 
Captain Nemo, of the Mawz/i/us, who issued 
orders for his submarine to descend into these 
staggering depths which the plummet could 
not sound. “At seven thousand fathoms I 
saw some blackish tops rising from the midst 
of the waters; but these summits might 
belong to high mountains like the Himalayas 
or Mont Blanc, even higher, and the depth 
of the abyss remained incalculable. . . . At 
the depth of more than three leagues the 
Nautilus had passed the limits of submarine 
existence, even as a balloon does when it 
rises above the respirable atmosphere.” 
When these submarine explorers had 
attained a depth of sixteen thousand yards, or 
just over nine miles, they took a photograph 
of the mountainous solitudes by electric lght 
before the pressure of some five thousand 
pounds to the inch caused the submarine to 
shoot up to the surface as if. expelled from a 
catapult! It rather damages romance to learn 
that the maximum depth at this point has 
lately been ascertained to be exactly two 
thousand five hundred and nineteen fathoms. 
Nowhere in the vicinity does the depth ex- 
ceed two thousand seven hundred fathoms. 
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A RELIEF MAP OF THE ATLANTIC RED, SHOWING ALL THE PRINCIPAL ELEVATIONS AND DEPRESSIONS— 


ESPECIALLY PREPARED FOR THIS ARTICLE, 














The Leather Funnel. 


By A. Conan DOYLE. 


¥Y friend, Lionel Dacre, lived 
in the Avenue de Wagram, 
Paris. His house was that 
small one with the iron railings 
and grass plot in front of it, 
on the left-hand side as you 
pass down from the Arc de Triomphe. I 
fancy that it had been there long before: the 
Avenue was constructed, for the grey tiles 
were stained with lichens and the walls were 
mildewed and discoloured with age. It 
looked a small house from the street—-five 
windows in front, if I remember right—but 
it deepened into a single long chamber at the 
back. It was here that Dacre had that 
singular library of occult literature and the 
fantastic curiosities which served as a hobby 
for himself and an amusement for his friends. 
A wealthy man of refined and eccentric 
tastes, he had spent much of his life and 
fortune in gathering together what was 
said to be a unique private collection of 
Talmudic, cabalistic, and magical works, 
many of them of great rarity and value. 
His tastes leaned towards the marvellous and 
the monstrous, and I have heard that his 
experiments in the direction of the unknown 
have passed all the bounds of civilization 
and of decorum. To his English friends he 
never alluded to such matters, aid took the 
tone of the student and virtuoso. But a 
Frenchman whose tastes were of the same 
nature has assured m-: that the worst excesses 
of the Black Mass have Leen perpetrated in 
that large and lofty hall, which is lined with 


the shelves of his books and the cases of- 


his museum. 

Dacre’s appearance was enough to show 
that his deep interest in these psychic matters 
was intellectual rather than spiritual. There 
was no trace of asceticism upon his heavy 
face, but there was much mental force in his 
huge, dome-like skull, which curved upwards 
from amongst his thinning locks like a 
snow-peak above its fringe of fir trees. His 
knowledge was greater than his wisdom and 
his powers were far superior to his character. 
The small, bright eyes, buried deeply in his 


fleshy face, twinkled with intelligence and an 
unabated curiosity of life ; but they were the 
eyes of a sensualist and an egotist. Enough 
of the man, for he is dead now, poor fellow— 
dead at the very time that he made sure 
he had at last discovered the elixir of life. 
It is not with his complex character that I 
have to deal, but with the very strange and 
inexplicable incident which had its rise in 
my visit to him in the early spring of the 
year 82. 

I had known Dacre in England, for my 
researches in the Assyrian Room of the 
British Museum had been conducted at the 
time when he was endeavouring to establish 
a mystic and esoteric meaning in the Baby- 
lonian tablets, and this community of interest 
had brought us together. Chance remarks had 
led to daily conversation, and that to some- 
thing verging upon friendship. I had pro- 
mised him that on my next visit to Paris I 
would call upon him. At the time when I was 
able to fulfil my compact I was living ina 
cottage at Fontainebleau, and, as the evening 
trains were inconvenient, he asked me to 
spend the night in his house. 

“] have only that one spare couch,” said 
he, pointing to a broad sofa in his large 
salon. ‘I hope that you will manage to be 
comfortable there.” 

It was a singular bedroom, with its high 
walls of brown volumes, but there could be 
no more agreeable furniture to a bookworm 
like myself, and there is no scent so pleasant 
to my nostrils as that faint, subtle reek which 
comes from an ancient book. I assured him 
that I would desire no more charming 
chamber and no more congenial surround- 
ings. 

“If the fittings are neither convenient nor 
conventional, they are at least costly,” said 
he, looking round at the shelves. “I haye 
expended nearly a quarter of a million of 
money upon these objects which surround 
you. Books, weapons, gems, carvings, 
tapestries, images—there is hardly a thing 
here which has not its history, and it is 
generally one worth telling.” 




















THE LEATHER FUNNEL. 


He was seated as he spoke at one side of 
the open fireplace, and I at the other. His 
reading-table was on his right, and the 
strong lamp above ringed it with a very 
vivid circle of golden light. A _half-rolled 
palimpsest lay in the centre, and around it 
were many quaint articles of bric-a-brac. 
One of these was a large funnel, such as is 
used for filling wine casks. It appeared to 
be made of black wood, and to be rimmed 
with discoloured brass. 

“That is a curious thing,” 
“ What is the history of that ?” 


I remarked. 
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‘Black Jacks,’ as they were called — which 
were of the same colour and hardness as 
this filler.” 

“IT dare say the date would be about the 
same,” said Dacre, “and no doubt also it 
was used for filling a vessel with liquid. If 
my suspicions are correct, however, it was a 
queer vintner who used it, and a very 
singular cask which was filled. Do you 
observe nothing strange at the spout end of 
the funnel?” 

As I held it to the light I observed that, at 
a spot some five inches above the brass tip, 





‘** THAT IS A CURIOUS THING,’ 


“Ah!” said he, “it is the very question 
which I have had occasion to ask myself. I 
would give a good deal to know. Take it in 
your hands and examine it.” 

I did so, and found that what I had 
imagined to be wood was in reality leather, 
though age had dried it into an extreme 
hardness. 

It was a large funnel, and might hold a 
quart when full. The brass rim encircled 
the wide end, but the narrow was also tipped 
with metal. 

“What do 
Dacre. 

‘I should imagine that it belonged to 
some vintner or maltster in the Middle Ages,” 
said I. “I have seen in England leathern 
drinking flagons of the seventeénth century 

Vol. xxv.—82, 


you make of it?” asked 


I REMARKED.” 


the narrow neck of the leather funnel was all 
haggled and scored, as if someone had 
notched it round with a blunt knife. Only 
at that point was there any roughening of the 
dead black surface. 

“* Someone has tried to cut off the neck.” 

“Would you call it a cut ?” 

“Tt is torn and lacerated. It must have 
taken some strength to leave these marks on 
such tough material, whatever the instrument 
may have been. But what do you think of 
it? I can tell that you know more than 
you say.” 

Dacre smiled, and his little eyes twinkled 
with knowledge. 

“Have you included the psychology of 
dreams amongst your learned studies?” he 


asked. 
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“1 did not even know that there was such 
a psychology.” 

“My dear sir, that shelf above the gem- 
case is filled with volumes from Albertus 
Magnus onwards which deal with no other 
subject. It is a science in itself.” 

“A science of charlatans.” 

“The charlatan is always the pioneer. 
From the astrologer came the astronomer, 
from the alchemist the chemist, from the 
mesmerist the 
experimental 
psychologist. 
The quack of 
yesterday is the 
professor of to- 
morrow. Even 
such subtle and 
elusive things as 
dreams will in 
time be reduced 
to system and 
order. When 
that time comes 
the researches of 
our friends in 
the bookshelf 
yonder will no 
longer be the 
amusement of 
the mystic, but 
the foundations 
of a science.” 

“Supposing 
that is so, what 
has the science 
of dreams to do 
with a large, 
black, brass 
rimmed funnel?” 

“T will tell 
you. You know 
that I have an 
agent who is 
always on the 
look-out for 
rarities and curi- 
osities for my col- 
lection. Some 
daysagoheheard 
of a dealer upon 
one of the Quais 
who had acquired some old rubbish found 
in a cupboard in an ancient house at the 
back of the Rue Mathurin, in the Quartier 
Latin. The dining-room of this old house 
is decorated with a coat of arms, chevrons 
and bars gules upon a field argent, which 
proves upon inquiry to be the shield of one 





“CAN YOU MAKE OUT ANY LETTERING UPON IT?” 


Nicholas de la Reynie, a high official of 
King Louis XIV. There can be no doubt 
that the other articles in the cupboard 
date back to the early days of that King. 
The inference is, therefore, that they were 
all the property of this Nicholas de la 
Reynie, who was, as I understand, the 
gentleman specially concerned with the 
maintenance and execution of the Draconic 
laws of that epoch.” 

“What then?” 

“T would ask 
you now to take 
the funnel into 
your hands once 
more and to ex- 
amine the upper 
brass rim. Can 
you make out 
any lettering 
upon it ?” 

There were 
certainly some 
scratches upon 
it, almost oblite 
rated by time. 
The general 
effect was of 
several letters, 
the last of which 
bore some re 
semblance to a 
“ a 

“You make it 
a ‘RB’ 2 ” 

“Yes, I do.” 

*So do I. In 
fact, I have no 
doubt whatever 
that it is a ‘B’.” 

“But the 
nobleman you 
mentioned 
would have had 
‘R’ for his 
initial.” 

“Exactly! 
That’s the 
beauty of it. He owned 
this curious object, and 
yet he had someone 
else’s initials upon it. 
Why did he do this?” 

“T can’t imagine. Can you?” 

“Well, I might perhaps guess. Do you 
observe something drawn a little farther 
along the rim.” 

“‘]T should say it was a crown.” 

“Tt is undoubtedly a crown, but if you 
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examine it in a good light you will convince 
yourself that it is not an ordinary crown. It 
is a heraldic crown—a badge of rank—and 
it consists of an alternation of four pearls 
and strawberry leaves, the proper badge of a 
marquis. We may infer, therefore, that the 
person whose initials end in ‘ B’ was entitled 
to wear that coronet.” 

“Then this common leather filler belonged 
to a marquis?” 

Dacre gave a peculiar smile. 

““Or to some member of the family of a 
marquis,” said he. “So much we have 
clearly gathered from this engraved rim.” 

“ But what has all this to do with dreams ?” 
I do not know whether it was from a look 
upon Dacre’s face, or from some subtle 
suggestion in his manner, but a feeling of 
repulsion, of unreasoning horror, came upon 
me as I looked at the gnarled old lump of 
leather. 

“| have more than once received import- 
ant information through my dreams,” said 
my companion, in the didactic manner which 
he loved to affect. “I make it a rule now, 
when I am in doubt upon any material point, 
to place the article in question beside me 
as I sleep and to hope for some enlighten- 
ment. The process does not appear to me 
to be very obscure, though it has not yet 
received the blessing of orthodox science. 
According to my theory, any object which 
has been intimately associated with any 
supreme paroxysm of human _ emotion, 
whether it be joy or pain, will retain a 
certain atmosphere or association which it is 
capable of communicating to a sensitive mind. 
By a sensitive mind I do not mean an 
abnormal one, but such a trained and edu- 
cated mind as you or I possess.” 

“You mean, for example, that if I slept 
beside that old sword upon the wall I might 
dream of some bloody incident in which that 
very sword took part ?” 

“An excellent example, for, as a matter of 
fact, that sword was used in that fashion by 
me, and I saw in my sleep the death of its 
owner, who perished in a brisk skirmish, which 
I have been unable to identify, but which 
occurred at the time of the wars of the 
Frondists. If you think of it, some of our 
popular observances show that the fact has 
always been recognised by our ancestors, 
although we, in our wisdom, have classed it 
among superstitions.” 

“For example?” 

“Well, the placing of the bride’s cake 
beneath the pillow in order that the sleeper 
may have pleasant dreams. That is one of 
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several instances which you will find set forth 
in a small brochure which I am _ myself 
writing upon the subject. But to come back 
to the point, I slept one night with this 
funnel beside me, and I had a dream which 
certainly throws a curious light upon its use 
and origin.” 

“ What did you dream ?” 

“T dreamed——” He paused, and an 
intent look of interest came over his massive 
face. “By Jove, that’s well thought of,” 
said he ; “this really will be an exceedingly 
interesting experiment. You are yourself a 
psychic subject, with nerves which respond 
readily to any impression.” 

“T have never tested myself in that direc- 
tion.” 

“Then we shall test you to-night. Might 
I ask you, as a very great favour, when you 
occupy that couch to-night, to sleep with 
this old funnel placed by the side of your 
pillow ?” 

The request seemed to me a grotesque 
one; but I have myself, in my complex 
nature, a hunger after all which is bizarre 
and fantastic. I had not the faintest belief 
in Dacre’s theory, nor any hopes for success 
in such an experiment; yet it amused me 
that the experiment should be made. Dacre 
with great gravity drew a small stand to the 
head of my settee and placed the funnel 
upon it. Then, after a short conversation, 
he wished me good-night and left me. 


I sat for some little time smoking by the 
smouldering fire, and turning over in my 
mind the curious incident which — had 
occurred and the strange experience which 
might lie before me. Sceptical as I was, 
there was something impressive in the assur- 
ance of Dacre’s manner, and my extraordinary 
surroundings —the huge room with the 
strange and often sinister objects which 
were hung round it — struck solemnity into 
my soul. Finally I undressed, and turning 
out the lamp I lay down. After long toss- 
ing I fell asleep. Let me try to describe as 
accurately as I can the scene which came to 
me in my dreams. It stands out now in my 
memory more clearly than anything which I 
have seen with my waking eyes. 

There was a room which bore the appear- 
ance of a vault. Four spandrels from the 
corners ran up to join in a sharp, cup-shaped 


roof. The architecture was rough, but very 
strong. It was evidently part of a great 
building. 


Three men in black, with curious, top- 
heavy, black velvet hats, sat in a line upon a 











red-carpeted dais. Their faces were very 
solemn and sad. On the left stood two long- 
gowned men with portfolios in their hands 
which seemed to be stuffed with papers. 
Upon the right, looking towards me, was a 
small woman with blonde hair and singular 
light blue eyes the eyes of a child. She 
was past her first youth, but could not yet be 
called middle-aged. Her figure was inclined 
to stoutness and her bearing was proud and 
confident. Her face was pale, but serene. 
It was a curious face, comely and yet feline, 
with a subtle suggestion of cruelty about the 
straight, strong little mouth and chubby 
jaw. She was draped in some sort of 
Beside her stood a thin, 
eager priest, who whispered .in her ear and 


loose white gown. 
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the red carpet and then the boards which 
formed the dais, so as to entirely clear the 
room. When this screen was removed I saw 
some singular articles of furniture behind it. 
One looked like a bed with wooden rollers 
at each end, and a winch handle to regulate 


its length. Another was a wooden horse. 
There were several other curious objects, and 


a number of swinging cords which played 
over pulleys. It was not unlike a modern 
gymnasium. 

When the room had been cleared there 
appeared a»new figure upon the scene. This 
was a tall, thin person clad in black, with a 
gaunt and austere face. ‘The aspect of the 
man made me shudder. Huis clothes were 
all shining with grease and mottled with 





“BESIDE HER STOOD A THIN, EAGER PRIEST, WHO WHISPERED IN HER EAR.” 


continually raised a crucifix before her eyes. 
She turned her head and looked fixedly past 
the crucifix at the three men in black, who 
were, I felt, her judges. 

As I gazed the three mén stood up and 
said something, but I could distinguish no 
words, though I was aware that it was 
the central one who was speaking. They 
then swept out of the room, followed by the 
two men with the papers. At the same 
instant several rough-looking fellows in stout 
jerkins came bustling in and removed first 


stains. He bore himself with a slow and 
impressive dignity, as if he took command of 
all things from the instant of his entrance. 
In spite of his rude appearance and sordid 
dress it was now Ais business, zs room, his 
to command. He carried a coil of light 
ropes over his left fore-arm. The lady looked 
him up and down with a searching glance, 
but her expression was unchanged. It was 
confident—even defiant. But it was very 
different with the priest. His face was 
ghastly white, and I saw the moisture glisten 
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and run on his high, sloping forehead. He 
threw up his hands in prayer, and then with 
a last frantic word to the lady he rushed 
wildly out of the room. 

The man in black now advanced, and 
taking one of the cords from his left arm he 
bound the woman's hands together. She 
held them meekly towards him as he did so. 
Then he took her arm with a rough grip and 
led her towards the wooden horse, which was 
little hizher than her waist. On to this she 
was lifted, and laid with her back upon it 
and her face to the ceiling. Her lips were 
moving rapidly, and though I could hear 
nothing I knew that she was praying. Her 
feet hung down on either side of the horse, 
and I saw that the rough varlets in attend- 
ance had fastened cords to her ankles and 
secured the other ends to iron rings in the 
stone floor. 

My heart sank within me as I saw these 
ominous preparations, and yet I was held by 
the fascination of horror, and I could not 
take my eyes from the strange spectacle. A 
man had entered the room with a bucket of 
water in either hand. Another followed 
with a third bucket. They were placed beside 
the wooden horse. ‘The second man had a 


wooden dipper—a bowl with a. straight 
handle—in his other hand. This he gave to 
the man in black. At the same moment 
one of the varlets approached with a 


dark object in his hand, which even in 
my dream filled me with a vague feeling 
ot familiarity. It was a leathern filler. With 
horrible energy he thrust it but I could 
stand no more! My hair stood on end with 
horror. I writhed, I struggled, I broke 
through the bonds of sleep, and I burst with 
a shriek into my own life, and found myself 
lying shivering with terror in the huge library, 
with the moonlight flooding through the 
window and throwing strange silver and 
black traceries upon the opposite wall. Oh, 
what a blessed relief to feel that I was back 
in the nineteenth century—back out of that 
medizval vault into a world where men had 
human hearts within their bosoms! I sat up 
on my couch trembling in every limb, my 
mind divided between thankfulness and 
horror. 

To think that such things were ever done 

that they cou/d be done without God 
striking the villains dead. Was it all a 
fantasy, or did it really stand for something 
which had happened in the black, cruel days 
of the world’s history? I sank my throbbing 
head upon my shaking hands. And then, 
suddenly, my heart seemed to stand still in 
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my bosom, and I could not even scream, 
so great was my terror. Something was 
advancing towards me through the darkness 
of the room. 

It is a horror coming upon a horror which 
breaks a man’s spirit. I could not reason, 
I could not pray; I could only sit like a 
frozen image and glare at the dark figure 
which was coming down the great room. 
And then it moved out into the white lane 
of moonlight, and I breathed once more. 
It was Dacre, and his face showed that he 
was as frightened as myself. 

“Was that you? For Heaven’s sake what’s 
the matter?” he asked, in a husky voice. 

“Oh, Dacre, I am glad to see you! I 
have been down into hell. It was dreadful.” 

“Then it was you who screamed ?” 

“T dare say it was.” 

“Tt rang through the house. The servants 
are all terrified.” He struck a match and lit 
the lamp. “I think we may get the fire to 
burn up again,” he added, throwing some 
logs upon the embers. “Good heavens, my 
dear chap, how white you are! You look as 
if you had seen a ghcst.” 

“So I have—several ghosts.” 

“The leather funnel has acted, then?” 

“T wouldn’t sleep near the infernal thing 
again for all the money you could offer me.” 

Dacre chuckled. 

“T expected that you would have a lively 
night of it,” said he. ‘ You took it out of 
me in return, for that scream of yours wasn’t 
a very pleasant sound at two in the morning. 
I suppose, from what you say, that you have 
seen the whole dreadful business.” 

“What dreadful business?” 

“The torture of the water—the ‘ Extra- 
ordinary Question,’ as it wa called in the 
genial days of ‘Le Roi Soleil.’ Did you 
stand it out to the end?” 

“No, thank Heaven; 1 woke before it 
really began.” 

“Ah! it is just as well for you. I held 
out till the third bucket. Well, it is an old 
story, and they are all in their graves now 
anyhow, so what does it matter how they got 
there? I suppose that you have no idea 
what it was that you have seen ?” 

“The torture of some criminal. She must 
have been a terrible malefactor, indeed, if 
her crimes are in proportion to her penalty.” 

“ Well, we have that small consolation,” 
said Dacre, wrapping his dressing - gown 
round him and crouching closer to the fire. 
“They were in proportion to her penalty- 
that is to say, if I am correct in the lady’s 
identity.” 
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“How could you possibly know her 
identity ?” 

For answer Dacre took down an old 
vellum-covered volume from the shelf. 

“ Just listen to this,” said he; “it is in the 
French of the seventeenth century, but I will 
give a rough translation as I go. You will 
judge for yourself whether I have solved the 
riddle or not : 

“*The prisoner was brought before the 
Grand Chambers and Tournelles of Parlia- 
ment, sitting as a court of justice, charged 
with the murder of Master Dreux d’Aubray, 
her father, and of her two brothers, MM. 
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“It is interesting,” said I, “ but not con- 
vincing. How do you prove the two women 
to be the same ?” 

“Tam coming to that. The narrative 
goes on to tell of the woman’s behaviour 
when questioned. ‘When the executioner 
approached her she recognised him by the 
cords which he held in his hands, and she at 
once held out her own hands to him, looking 
at him from head to foot without uttering a 
word.’ How’s that ?” 

“Yes, it was so.” 

“*She gazed without wincing upon the 
wooden horse and rings which had twisted so 





“** PT IS INTERESTING,’ SAID 1, ‘ BUT NOT CONVINCING.’” 


d’Aubray, one being civil lieutenant and the 
other a counsellor of Parliament. In person 
it seemed hard to believe that she had really 
done such wicked deeds, for she was of a 
mild appearance and of short stature, with 
a fair skin and blue eyes. Yet the Court, 
having found her guilty, condemned her to 
the ordinary and to the extraordinary ques- 
tion in order that she might be forced to 
name her accomplices, after which she should 
be carried in a cart to the Place de Greve, 
there to have her head cut off, her body being 
afterwards burned and her ashes scattered to 
the winds.’ 

“ The date of this entry is July 16th, 1676.” 


many limbs and caused so many shrieks of 
agony. When her eyes fell upon the three 
pails of water which were all ready for her, 
she said, with a smile: “ All that water must 
have been brought here for the purpose of 
drowning me, monsieur. You have no idea, 
I trust, of making a person of my small 
stature swallow it all. ”’ 

“ Shall I read the details of the torture ?.” 

“No, for Heaven’s sake, don’t.” 

“Here is a sentence which must surely 
show you that what is here recorded is the 
very scene which you have gazed upon 
to-night: ‘The good Abbé Pirot, unable to 
contemplate the agonies which were suffered 
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by his penitent, had hurried from the room.’ 
Does that convince you ?” 

“It does entirely. There can be no ques- 
tion that it is indeed the same event. But 
who, then, is this lady whose appearance was 
so attractive and whose end was so horrible?” 

For answer Dacre came across to me and 
placed the small lamp upon the table which 
stood by my bed. Lifting up the ill-omened 
filler he turned the brass mm so that the 
light fell full upon it. Seen in this way the 
engraving seemed clearer than on the night 
before. 

“We have already agreed that this is the 
badge of a marquis or of a marquise,” said 
he. “We have also settled that the last 
letter is ‘ B.’” 

“Tt is undoubtedly so.” 

“I now suggest to you that the other 
letters, from left to right, are ‘M,’ ‘M,’ a 
small ‘d,’ ‘A,’ a small ‘d,’ and then the 
final ‘B’.” - 

“Yes, 1am sure that you are right. I can 
make out the two small ‘d’s’ quite plainly.” 

“What I have read to you to-night,” said 
Dacre, “is the official record of the trial of 
Marie Madeleine d’Aubray, Marquise de 
Brinvilliers, one of the most famous poisoners 
and murderers of all time.” 

I sat in silence, overwhelmed at the extra- 
ordinary nature of the incident, and at the 
completeness of the proof with which Dacre 
had exposed its real meaning. In a vague 
way I remembered some details of the 
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woman’s career: her unbridled debauchery, 
the cold-blooded and protracted torture of 
her sick father, the murder of her brothers for 
motives of petty gain. I recollected also 
that the bravery of her end had done some- 
thing to atone for the horror of her life, and 
that all Paris had sympathized with her last 
moments and blessed her as a martyr within 
a few days of the time when they had cursed 
her as a murderess. One objection, and one 
only, occurred to my mind. 

‘“* How came her initials and her badge of 
rank upon the filler? Surely they did not 
carry their medizeval homage to the nobility 
to the point of decorating instruments of 
torture with their titles?” 

“T was puzzled with the same point,” said 
Dacre; “but it admits of a simple explana- 
tion. The case excited extraordinary interest 
at the time, and nothing could be more 
natural than that La Reynie, the head of 
the police, should retain this filler as a grim 
souvenir. It was not often that a marchioness 
of France underwent the extraordinary ques- 
tion. That he should engrave her initials 
upon it for the information of others was 
surely a very ordinary proceeding upon his 

” 

“And this?” I asked, pointing to the 
marks upon the leathern neck. 

“She was a cruel tigress,” said Dacre, as 
he turned away. “I think it is evident that, 


like other tigresses, her teeth were both strong 
and sharp.” 

















lllustrated Interviews. 


MISS MARIE HALL, THE GIRL VIOLINIST. 


A ROMANCE 


OF REAL LIFE. 


By M. DrnorRBEN GRIFFITH. 


a ARIE is always, for ever and 
ever, flactising, Péactising,” 
was the irate comment of 
two little boys when they 
failed to induce their but 
little older favourite sister 
to play with them. 

It is this “always, for ever and ever, plactis- 
ing,” or, in other words, that infinite capacity 
for taking pains which 
is the sign-manual of 
genius, that has brought 
Miss Marie Hall, the 
girl violinist, to the front 
of her profession before 
she has reached her 
nineteenth birthday. 

Hers is no history of 
that forced and most 
miserable of spectacles 

the child prodigy, 
often of ephemeral life 
and fame. A child pro- 
digy she undoubtedly 
was, but of natural 
growth. Her talent was 
discovered and fostered 
by strangers, and _ it 
speaks well for her bodily 
and mental vitality that 
hard work, poverty, and 
even sorrow have only 
given strength to her 
personality and a 
finished maturity to 
her art. 

She loves her fiddle, 
and even when idly 
handling it a beautiful 
tenderness comes into 
her face, which is gene- 
rally sad and_ grave 
almost to sternness. With her bow she shows 
her inner self to the world, at least to as 
much of the world as can understand its 
language ; her clever fingers not only interpret 
the masterpieces of the great composers, but 
the longings and aspirations of a young life 
striving for the perfection which alone can 
satisfy it; and for fame, not for fame’s sake, 
but because it will enable her to carry out a 
noble, unselfish purpose. 








Like all highly-strung natures her per- 
sonality is complex, oftenest grave, impulsive, 
yet sometimes as merry and gay as a little 
child. 

To interview her is as difficult as to follow 
a will-o’-the-wisp. 

“Where was I born? Oh, dear, must I 
go back as far as that? It was ages ago! 
In Newcastle, on April 8th, 1884, and I was 
called the ‘Opera 
Baby.*” 

“Why?” 

“Because my father, 
Mr. Edmund Felix 
Hall, was harpist in 
the Carl Rosa English 
Opera Company, which 
toured all over England. 
My mother always ac- 
companied him, and 
while at Newcastle I 
was born; the company 
took a great interest in 
this important event, 
and called me the ‘Opera 
Baby.’ I may as well 
go a little farther back 
and tell you that my 
grandfather was a land- 
scape painter and a 
harpist; my father, his 
brother, niy mother, and 
sister are all harpists, 
and I ought to have 
been one too, I suppose. 
I did start; but I hated 
it, and used to hide 
when my father wanted 
to give mea lesson. I 
wanted to learn the 


MISS MARIE HALL AT THE AGE OF TEN, 
From a Photo. by Ruddock, Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne. fiddle. My father had 


his own ideas on the 

subject ; I had mine, and I stuck to them.” 
The little lady, I noted, had more than 
one side to her character. Into the 
grave face as she spoke came a mutinous, 
mischievous look reminiscent of an enfant 
terrible. Ut was also easy to infer that her 
early childhood held no pleasant memories 
for her. She was one of a family of 
four sisters (two of whom died) and two 

quite young brothers, one of whom 
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Teddy—is the stimulus to hard work and 
the making and saving of money on her 
part. He shares his sister’s love of the fiddle, 
and, although not yet nine, according to Miss 
Hall is “ much cleverer” than she. 

“Teddy is a genius,” she says, enthusi- 
astically, “‘ but, oh, so delicate. I want to 
have him with me always; to get him the 
best advice, to care for him, educate him, 
and love him. That is what I have been 
working for, that is what success means to 
me.” 

She started learning the harp when only 
five, and the violin 
at the age of eight 
and a_ half, her 
father being her first 
teacher. Those 
lessons were not 
shirked, they were 
her only pleasure. 
More may be 
learned of Miss 


Hall’s early days 
from what she 
leaves unsaid than 


what she says, but 
there is no doubt 
that when Mr. Hall 
left the opera com- 
pany, that meant to 
him a regular 
weekly income of 
twelve pounds, and 
more especially on 
the termination of a 
short engagement 
at the Empire 
Theatre, Newcastle, 
the family were in 
dire straits. From 
the orchestra Mr. 
Hall had to come 
down to playing in 
the streets, his wife 
and children in 
turns assisting him in earning a precarious 
livelihood. 

The struggles of those days are written on 
Miss Hall’s face, but the fragile little figure is 
linked with an indomitable will. She is of the 
stuff that heroes are made of, withal a very 
girl, with a keen sense of humour and a 
pretty wit of her own. 

Che day of her first violin lesson was an 
era in her baby life, for the little maid had 
planted her foot firmly on the first rung of 
the ladder of fame. She had no thought of 
what was to follow; she had gained her 

Vol. xxv.—83. 





MISS MARIE HALL AT THE AGE OF FIFTEEN 
From a Photo. 
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point, and it behoved her to prove that the 
violin was her special mééier. 

“One day,” she said, “I played Raff's 
‘Cavatina’ to my father. I had been 
practising it hard as a surprise for him.” A 
surprise indeed it was, for it convinced him 
of her ability, and she was sent to Miss 
Hildegarde Werner, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
for lessons. She made remarkable progress, 
and her teacher was so proud of her pre- 
cocious little pupil that she introduced her 
to M. Sauret, who predicted great things 
of her in the near future. 


“After I had 
been learning the 
violin for a year I 
made my first ap- 
pearance on the 
concert — platform,” 
said Miss Hall. “I 


was then about nine 
andahalf. After the 
concert was over I 
got several offers of 
engagements at 
music-halls.” 

“Did you then 
play in the streets ?” 

“Yes, we all did ; 
I hated it.” 

“What were your 
usual takings ?” 

“Oh, a_ penny, 
and up to six- 
pence.” 

“And is it in- 
discreet to ask what 
you make now ?” 

“T’ will tell you 
with pleasure. My 
first concert in 
London, at the St. 
James’s Hall, 
brought me in five 
hundred pounds.” 

Four. hundred 
people were on that occasion—her second 
appearance in London—turned away from 
the doors. A guinea was cheerfully paid 
for standing room, and two guineas for a 
seat. 

Before little Marie reached her eleventh 
year her parents moved to Malvern, when, 
she pathetically remarked, “ times were very 
bad. My sister and I had to do all the house- 
work, as we could not afford to keep a 
servant, and to help by playing in the streets 
and in the vestibules of hotels. I used 
sometimes to go inside the little gardens and 
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begin playing, and was often then called into 
the houses.” 

“Did you dislike it ?” 

“T hated collecting money,” was the reply, 
with a flash of her eyes. “Sometimes 
mother went out with father and she did the 
collecting, while my sister and I stayed at 
home.” 

One can easily picture that untidy ménage, 
with the little drudges turning out in the 
evenings to play for 
money when tired out 
with the hopeless task 
of keeping things 
straight at home. 

“Things might have 
been worse, you know,” 
she remarked, “for 
several people got to 
know me and were 
very kind. Fifteen 
pounds was subscribed 
amoung friends to buy 
me a violin, but my 
father thought the 
money would be more 
wisely spent in taking 
me to London, so that 
Wilhelmj could hear 
me.” 

“With what 
results ?” 

“T stayed in his 
house for several 
months, he giving me 
free lessons as_ well 
as keeping me. I then 
returned to Malvern 
and took up my old 
life; not from choice, 
but from necessity. I 
played in the streets 
and in hotels until I 
was thirteen. Herr 
Max Mossel heard me 
play and offered me 
free lessons, so I went 
to Birmingham, living 
with some rich friends, who paid my parents 
a pound a week for letting me stay during 
the three years I worked under Mossel.” 

Herr Mossel was charmed with his pupil ; 
he recommended her so highly to the Birming- 
ham School of Music Committee that she 
received a free studentship, which she held 
for two sessions. 

When fifteen years old she competed for 
the first Wessely Exhibition at the Royal 
Academy of Music and won it, but was 





MISS MARIE HALL AT THE AGE OF SEVENTEEN. 
From a Photo. by Langhans, Prague. 
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unable to take it up, as she had no means 
to live on while in London. 

“Tt was such a disappointment,” said Miss 
Hall, “and things were worse than ever at 
home. We moved to Clifton, and there met 
with friends who were most kind to us all. 
They were Mr. and Mrs. Roeckel, of musical 
fame. We got to know them through a 
strange incident, 

“As I told you, my uncle was a very 
clever harpist; he 
used to go about the 
country playing. Mr. 
and Mrs. _ Roeckel 
were spending a short 
holiday at Llandrindod 
Wells, in Wales. My 
uncle was there too, 
and they were de- 
lighted with his play- 
ing and spoke to him 
frequently, and learnt 
that his name was 
Hall. 

“The Roeckels, on 
their return to their 
home at Clifton, heard 
one evening a harpist 
playing outside their 
door who reminded 
them, both in appear- 
ance and superior skill 
in playing, of the 
harpist they had met 
in Wales. It was his 
brother—my father.” 

From this time their 
kindness was unceas- 
ing to the family, 
who owe much to 
their frequent and 
timely help. They 
took a practical in- 
terest in the clever 
girl violinist, and 
enlisted Canon Fel- 
lowes’s sympathy for 
their young protégée. 

By Mr. Roeckel’s advice Marie got up a 
subscription concert, Canon Fellowes prom- 
ising to bring Mr. Napier Miles, the Squire 
of Kings Weston, near Bristol, to hear her play. 
The concert was a grand success, the playing 
of the delicate, frail, little fifteen-year-old 
débutante astonishing all present. 

“Wonderful! delightful!” said Mr. Napier 
Miles. He asked if she had ever played 
with an orchestra. “No,” was the reply. 
“Then you must come to Kings Weston for 
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| Translation : 
Sonata over carefully 20 times with Fraulein Vojacek. 
| Octaves at the finish in Ernst, very slowly. 


Well, good luck at your next concert '—With kindest regards, yours devotedly, 








As regards your next concert I must remind you of the following points : (1) Play ee Variation in the 
_ You played this much too fast in Prague. (2) P: 
(3) Also, in the Chaconne, the following passages must be played slowly. 


ractise the passage in 





Pror. SEVcIK. 














A SPECIMEN OF PROF, SEYCIK S METHOD OF TEACHING BY CORRESPONDENCE, 


that purpose.” Her future tuition and 
expenses were practically assured from that 
day. 

Mr. Miles and a few other friends com- 
bined in sending her to study under Johann 
Kruse, and she stayed with him a year, or 
until, in her own words, “I had got all he 
could give me.” 

It was while she was in London with 
Kruse that she first heard Kubelik. He had 
shortly before been playing at Bristol, and 
Marie had urged her father to see him and 
beg of him to hear her play. 

““T saw,” said Miss Hall, “an announce- 
ment that he would give a recital in London 
on the roth of June, 1900. I went. It 
was a red-letter day in my life. I went mad 
over his technique. As soon as the concert 
was over I went behind and waited outside 
his door, determined to see him if I had 
to wait until two o’clock in the morning. 
After what seemed to me a long time he 
came out, followed by his accompanist. 
I rushed forward and said, ‘Oh, will you 
hear me play?’ He seemed very startled, 
drew back a little, and stammered, ‘I don’t 


know you, do I?’ Breathlessly I explained 
that my father had seen him at Bristol, and 
finally I left him ‘with an appointment for 
ten o'clock the next morning. I practised 
nearly all night, for to sleep was impossible. 

“T found Kubelik and his accompanist 
at breakfast. I do not think they expected 
me ; they seemed to think I was amusing, 
especially when I asked Kubelik to accom- 
pany me.” 

With the sublime audacity of youth she 
had elected to play one of the very pieces 
she had heard Kubelik play the previous 
evening, the “D Minor Concerto” of 
Wieniawski, which was the success of the 
evening. 

Kubelik was enthusiastic. ‘You must go 
at once,” he said, “to Prague to my old 
master, Sevcik.” 

“‘ But what do you think ?” said Miss Hall, 
with a burst of merry laughter at the recol- 
lection. “Kubelik and the accompanist 
were so polite to me they both rushed to 
place a chair for me at the table, so that I 
could write my name and address, and I sat 
down—not on the chair, but on the floor, 
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with my feet in the air and my hat—well, I 
don’t know where it was. I felt so small 
and so humiliated, and the y—-I do not know 
how they managed it- anee even smiled—at 
least, for me to see.” 

It is difficult to get Miss Hall to talk about 
herself. She acknowledges being a “ creature 
of moods,” very full of spirits one moment, 
correspondingly despondent the next ; grave, 
sympathetic, sedate, or a real little hoyden, 
full of fun and laughter. 

Asked if she had received any offers of 
marriage since she had come out, “Two 
only,” was the reply—“ one from a Greek, 
a literary man, and one from a Bohemian 
musician.” 

“Were they nice ?” 

“Well,” with comically raised eyebrows, 
“one was old and silly, the other very young 
and impressionable.” 

“ No millionaire offers ?” 

“Sorry to disappoint -you—no, not one. 

“When did I go to Prague? Oh, very 
soon after my interview with Kubelik. My 
kind friend, Mr. Napier Miles, made all 
necessary arrangements. I went first to 
Dresden to learn a little German, which I 
managed to pick up without a master— 
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Sevcik does not speak a word of English— 
and also to practise for my entrance exami- 
nation for the Conservatoire.” 

She was the great Sevcik’s only English 
girl pupil, and he says, “She is the most 
gifted pupil I have ever had.” In addition 
to lessons at the Conservatoire, she had 
private lessons as well, working often four- 
teen hours a day and getting up at four in 
the morning. 

“Had you no recreation at all?” 

“Oh, yes; while I was at Prague I read 
all Dickens’s and ‘Thackeray’s works—to 
broaden my mind,” she said, with a smile. 
“Do you know, I am very fond of shocking 
people?” she added. “In Prague it is con- 
sidered very improper for girls to go out 
alone, especially to any public place. Several 
girl students lived together at a Penstonna/, and 
we English ones used to love to dress up and 
go and dine sometimes at an hotel ; people 
used to look at us, shrug their shoulders, and 
say, ‘Es sind Englanderinen.’ I was also 
very fond of dancing, and learned all the 
Bohemian national dances, which are very 
pretty.” 

“ How long were you in Bohemia?” 

“Eighteen months. A concert is given at 
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A LETTER FROM KUBELIK TO MISS HALL. 
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the Conservatoire every year, in which all 
the students that have won their diplomas 
take part, and I played and was recalled 
twenty-five times.” 

Miss Hall during her holidays once went 
to Marienbad, where Kubelik was also stay- 
ing, and he gave her a few lessons. He has 
always taken a great interest in her and con- 
siders her playing marvellous. She had a 
grand reception at Vienna, where she gave a 
recital before returning to England, being 
recalled no fewer than five times after each 
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“Ts it not true that a violin worth two 

thousand guineas is being purchased by 

public subscription as a presentation to 


you?” 

“Yes, it is so, but it will be some 
time yet before such a sum can _ be 
collected.” 

I was shown a letter from Sevcik ; 
curious — as it showed his manner of 
giving his pupil violin lessons by 


post. 
“ He is coming back here with me in the 





MISS MARIE HAIL AT THE PRESENT DAY. 
From a Photo. by George Newnes, Lid. 


piece, a great compliment from so critical an 
audience. 

“What is your fiddle ?” 

“An Amati. It was lent ine by my master 
—Sevcik—and is the one used by Kubelik 
when he made his dééu¢. I have no violin of 
my own yet, but have three bows. I think I 
must learn to play on them. 

“A pretty incident,” Miss Hall went on 
to say, “occurred when I appeared for the 
first time after my return, at Newcastle-on- 
l'yne. A workman stood up and said, ‘ Miss 
Hall ought to have a new violin. I have just 
made one and would like to give it to her.’ 
He evidently did not think much of ‘this 
Amati, did he?” 


autumn, and I hope he will settle in 
London.” 

‘““What are your plans when the season is 
over ?” 

“ After my two recitals here on the 3oth 
of May and 23rd of June, I am going back 
to Bohemia. I shall take a little cottage in 
the country there, where I can have perfect 
quietude and devote myself to practising, for 
I play with Richter in Manchester next 
season. I have a lot to do before I can rest, 
though. I am booked up for a tour in the 
provinces.” 

In March last Miss Hall was made a ward in 
Chancery, which, on account of family differ- 
ences, her friends considered a wise measure. 








“You do not know,” she said, “how I 
want to help my family. 
parents a regular income if they will only let 


me have my little 
brother Teddy. We 
are so fond of each 
other, and I want 
him to get strong 
and well. I have 
offered also to have 
my sister in  Lon- 
don. She is four- 
teen, and her great 
wish is to have 
lessons with Mr. 
Thomas, the Welsh 
harpist.” 

Miss Hall has 
very artistic tastes, 
is fond of pictures, 
and has the usual 
feminine love of 
pretty clothes. She 
always designs her 
own gowns. In a 
literary way her 
favourite books are 
the biographies of 
great musicians. 

In reply to a 
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MISS MARIE HALL AND HER ACCOMPANIST, MISS VOJACEK. 


From a Photo. by George Newnes, Lid. 


I have offered my 





MISS MARIE HALL, AS SHE APPEARS IN THE CONCERT-ROOM, 


From a Photo. by Mendelssohn. 








query as to her favourite composers she 
said, “The three great B’s—“ Bach, Brahms, 
Beethoven ; and last, but not least, Paganini. 


I do not really care 
for anything but 
classical music, but 
the public taste must 
be studied too.” 
She recently 
played for the first 
time before the 
Prince and Princess 
of Wales, and met 
with great apprecia- 
tion. She is in 
much demand at 
smart “ At - homes.” 
I heard an amusing 
story about a very 
smart society func- 
tion at which she 
was asked to play. 
Her first piece was 


Bach’s famous 
“Chaconne.” When 
she had finished, 


and received the 
usual applause, a 
lady came up to her 
and said, ‘*You 
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played it divinely. It is my favourite piece. 
Do you play his ‘Chaconne’ also?” Miss 
Hall, when she had recovered a_ little, 
simply answered “ Yes.’ 

“T forgot to tell you one thing that is 


’ 


as = : in 
THE VIOLIN LENT TO MISS HALL BY PROF. SEVCIK, ON WHICH SHE PLAYS IN PUBLIC. 
From a Ph sto. by George Newnes, Ltd. 


important,” said Miss Marie, with a laugh. 
“T am immoderately fond of oranges, and 
eat I do not know how many a day ; they 
taste better if I am reading a novel at the 
same time; that is what 1 was doing when 
you came in,” pointing to “Temporal Power ” 
and a plate of orange peel lying side by 
side. 

“You are a second Kubelik, people say, I 
hear.” 

“T am not a second anybody or any- 
thing,” she quickly retorted, with a proud 
little gesture. “I want to be myself, with a 
method and style of my own. If I were a 
man I should like to be the conductor of 
an orchestra. I should love it. That is not 
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impossible, is it? although you are unfor- 
tunate enough to be a girl.” 

“Perhaps not impossible, but it would be 
a startling innovation, would it not ?” 

Miss Hall is fortunate in having as an 





accompanist a charming Bohemian lady, 
who was introduced to her by Sevcik him- 
self. Miss Vojacek has travelled with, and 
accompanied, all the Sevcik girl pupils in 
England and on the Continent. 

“Do not forget to mention,” said Miss 
Vojacek, smilingly, “that Marie always sits 
on the table when she is practising with me ; 
it is so characteristic of her.” 

There seems —if she does not overtax 
her delicate frame—to be no limit. to the 
possibilities that the near future holds for 
this youthful and gifted violinist: Her short 
public lite has been, and continues to be, a 
series of triumphs that might spoil a less 
modest and natural person. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ES,—I have heard “‘ Man over- 
board!” a good many times 
since I was a boy, and once 
or twice I have seen the man 
go. But I don’t think I 
remember seeing a man come 
back when he was once fairly gone more than 
two or three times in all my life, though we 
have often picked up the life-buoy, and 
sometimes the fellow’s cap. Once in a long 
time a man is fished out when it is just too 
late, and dies in the boat before you can get 
him aboard; and—well, I don’t know that 
I ever told that story since it happened—I 
knew a fellow who went over, and came back 
dead! I didn’t see him after he came back ; 
none of us did, but we all knew he was there. 

No, I am not giving you “sharks.” There 
isn’t a shark in this story, and I don’t know 
that I would tell it at all if we weren’t alone, 
just you and I. 

It’s a long story, and it took some time to 
happen; and it began four years ago, in 
October, as well as I can remember. I was 
second mate then ; I passed the local Marine 
Board for first mate when I came home from 
that voyage. She was the He/en B. Jackson, 





of New York, with lumber for the West 
Indies, four-masted schooner, Captain Hack- 
staff. Short-handed, of course ; 
tell you that. 


I needn’t 
But she wasn’t a hard ship, for 


y 


. 
——~— 





RBOARD'! 





the old man was better than most of them, 
though he kept to himself, and had a face 
like a monkey-wrench. We were thirteen, all 
told, in the ship’s company; and some of 
them afterwards thought that might have had 
something to do with it, but I had all that 
nonsense knocked out of me when I was a 
boy. 

I daresay you remember those two Benton 
boys that were so much alike? It is no 
wonder, for they were twin brothers. They 
shipped with us as boys on the old Boston 
Belle, when you were mate and I was before 
the mast. I never was quite sure which was 
which of those two, even then; and when 
they both had beards it was harder than ever 
to tell them apart. One was Jim and the 
other was Jack: James Benton and John 
Benton. The only difference I ever could 
see was that one used to whistle when he 
was alone. He only knew one tune and that 
was “ Nancy Lee,” and the other didn’t know 
any tune at all; but I may be mistaken 
about that, too. Perhaps they both knew it. 

Well, those two Benton boys turned up 
on board the Helen B. Jackson. ‘They had 
been on half-a-dozen ships since the Boston 
Belle, and they had grown up and were 
good seamen. They had reddish beards 
and bright blue eyes and freckled faces ; 
and they were quiet fellows, good workmen 
on rigging, pretty willing, and both good 




















“MAN OVERBOARD!” 


men at the wheel. They managed to be in 
the same watch—it was the port watch on 
the Helen B., and that was mine, and I 
had great confidence in them both. _ If there 
was any job aloft that needed two hands, 
they were always the first to jump into the 
rigging. ‘They had good togs, too, and they 
were neat and clean men in the forecastle. 
Most of their clothes were alike, but they had 
one red guernsey between them. For some 
time I used to think it was always the same 
one that wore it, and I thought that might be 
a way to tell them apart. But then I heard 
one asking the other for it, and saying that 
the other had worn it last. So that was 
no sign either. 

What started me to trying for some way of 
telling the Bentons apart was this. I heard 
them talking about a girl. It was at night, 
in our watch, and I stopped to look at a 
light, and leaned against the deck-house. 
While I was standing there I heard the two 
boys talking. 

“Does Mamie know ?” Jim asked. 

“Not yet,” Jack answered, quietly. He 
was at the wheel. “I mean to tell her next 
time we get home.” 

“ All right.” 

That was all I heard, but it set me wonder- 
ing which of them it was that had a girl at 
home. 

After that I thought I noticed that the two 
brothers were more silent when they were 
together. ‘They didn’t talk much, it seemed 
to me. They were fond of sitting on the 
anchor, and they generally tucked away their 
pipes under it, for the He/en B. was a dry 
boat in most weather, and like most fore-and 
afters was better on a wind than going free. 
With a beam sea we sometimes shipped a 
little water aft. We were by the stern any- 
how on that voyage, and that is one reason 
why we lost the man. 

We fell in with a southerly gale, south-east 
at first, and then the barometer began to fall 
while you could watch it, and a long swell 
began to come up from the south’ard. It 
blew harder after sunset, and by the time it 
was quite dark it was a full gale. I had the 
first watch with the Benton boys. 

The old man came up on deck and looked 
round, and in less than a minute he told me 
to give her the trysail. I asked whether I 

iould call all hands, but just then the cook 
came aft, and the old man said he thought 
ve could manage the job without waking the 

leepers. We were all in oi!skins, of course, 
nd the night was as blac as a coal mine, 


with only a ray of light from the slit in 
Vil. xxv.—84, : 
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the binnacle shield, and you couldn’t tell 
one man from another except by his voice. 
The old man took the wheel; we got the 
boom amidships, and he jammed her into 
the wind until she had hardly any way. It 
was blowing now, and it was all that I and 
two others could do to get in the slack of 
the weather vang, while the others lowered 
away at the peak and throat, and we had 
our hands full to get a couple of turns round. 
Then the He/en &B. did her favourite trick, 
and before we had time to say much we had 
a sea over the quarter and were up to vur 
waists, with the trysail only half-becketed to 
the mast, and the deck so full of gear that 
you couldn’t put your foot on a plank, and 
the spanker beginning to get adrift again, 
being badly stopped, and the general con- 
fusion and hell’s-delight that you can only 
have on a fore-and-after when there’s nothing 
really serious the matter. But I knew some- 
thing happened somewhere on board when 
we shipped that sea, and you'll never get it 
out of my head. 

Now I am going to tell you something. 
I had passed the last becket, and I sang out 
to the men to sway away, and I was standing 
on the jaws of the spanker-gaff, with my left 
hand on the bolt-rope of the trysail, so that I 
could feel when it was board-taut. It was 
as black as a coal-pocket, except that you 
could see the streaks on the seas as they 
went by, and abaft the deck-house I could 
see the ray of light from the binnacle on the 
captain’s yellow oilskin as he stood at the 
wheel—or rather I might have seen it if I 
had looked around at that minute. But I 
didn’t look round. I heard a man whistling. 
It was “Nancy Lee,” and I could have 
sworn that the man was right over my head 
in the mizzen-crosstrees. Only somehow I 
knew very well that if anybody could have 
been up there, and could have whistled a 
tune, there were no living ears sharp enough 
to hear it on deck then. I heard it distinctly, 
and at the same time I heard the real whistling 
of the wind in the weather rigging, sharp 
and clear. That was all right—that was as 
it should be ; but the other wasn’t right ; and 
I felt queer and stiff, as if I couldn't move, 
and my hair was curling against the flannel 
lining of my sou’wester, and I thought some- 
body had dropped a lump of ice down my 
back. 

I said that the noise of the wind in the 
rigging was real, as if the other wasn’t, for I 
felt that it wasn’t, though I heard it. But it 
was, all the same; for the captain heard it 
too. When I came to relieve the wheel, 
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while the men were clearing up decks, he 
was sweering. I didn’t need to ask him what 
was the matter, for I knew he had heard 
“Nancy Lee,” as I had, only it affected us 
differently. 

He did not give me the wheel, but told me 
to go forward and get the staysail to wind- 
ward. As we tailed on to the weather-sheet, 
the man next me knocked his sou’wester 
off against my shoulder, and his face came 
so close to me that I could see it in the dark. 
It must have been very white for me to see 
it, but I only thought of that afterwards. I 
don’t see how any light could have fallen 
upon it, but I knew it was one of the Benton 


boys. I don’t know what made me speak to 
him. ‘“Halloa, Jim! Is that you?” I 
asked. I don’t know why I said Jim, rather 


than Jack. 

“T am Jack,” he answered. 

We got the staysail to windward, and made 
all fast ; and things were much quieter. 

“The old man heard you whistling 
‘Nancy Lee,’ just now,” I said, “and he 
didn’t like it.” 

It was as if there were a white light inside 
his face, and it was ghastly. I know his 
teeth chattered. But he didn’t say anything, 
and the next minute he was somewhere in 
the dark trying to find his sou’wester at the 
foot of the mast. 

When all was quiet, and she was hove 
to, coming-to, and falling-off her four points 
as regularly as a pendulum, and the helm 
becketed a little to the 
lee, the old man turned 
in again, and I man- 
aged to light a pipe in 
the lee of the deck 
house, for there was 
nothing more to be 
done till the gale chose 
to moderate, and the 
ship was as easy as a 
baby in its cradle. 
When I had finished 
my pipe I began to 
move about. I went 
aft, and there was a 
man leaning over the 
wheel, with his legs 
apart, and both 
hands hanging 
down in the light 
from the binnacle, 
and his sou’wester 
over his eyes. 
Then I went for 
ward, and there 
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was a man at the look-out, with his back 
against the foremast, getting what shelter 
he could from the staysail. I knew by his 
height that he was not one of the Benton 
boys. Then I went round by the weather 
side and poked round in the dark, for I 
began to wonder where the other man was. 
But I couldn’t find him, though I searched 
the decks until I got right aft again. It 
was certainly one of the Benton boys, but 
it wasn’t like either of them to go below to 
change -his clothes in such warm weather. 
The man at the wheel was the other, of 
course. I spoke to him. 

“ Jim, what’s become of your brother ?” 

“T am Jack, sir.” 

“ Well, then, Jack, where’s Jim? He’s not 
on deck.” 

“IT don’t know, sir.” 

When I had come up to him he had stood 
up from force of instinct and had laid his 
hands on the spokes as if he were steering, 
though the wheel was becketed ; but he still 
bent his face down, and it was half hidden 
by the edge of his sou’wester, while he 
seemed to be staring at the compass. 

“What put it into your head to whistle 
like that, Jack? You’ve been at sea long 
enough to know better.” 

He said something, but I couldn’t hear 
the words ; it sounded as if he were denying 
the charge. 

“Somebody whistled,” I said. 

He didn’t answer, and then, I don’t know 
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“MAN OVERBOARD !” 


why, perhaps because the old man hadn't 
given us a drink, I cut half an inch off the 
plug of tobacco I had in my oilskin pocket 
and gave it to him. He knew my tobacco 
was good, and he shoved it into his mouth 
with a word of thanks. I was on the weather 
side of the wheel. 

“Go forward and see if you can find Jim,” 
I said. 

He started a little and then stepped back 
past behind me, and crossed the deck 
between the binnacle and the deck-house 
to the lee side. She was only falling-off and 
coming-to, and riding the big seas as easily 
as possible, but the man was not steady on 
his feet, and reeled against the corner of the 
deck-house and then against the lee rail. I 
was quite sure he couldn’t have had any- 
thing to drink, for the brothers were not the 
kind to hide rum from their shipmates, if 
they had any, and the only spirits that were 
aboard were locked up in the captain’s 
cabin. 

I left the wheel and went after him, but 
when I got to the corner of the deck-house 
I saw that he was on a full run forward, so I 
went back. I watched the compass for a 
while, to see how far she went off, and she 
must have come to again half-a-dozen times 
before I heard voices, more than three or 
four, forward; and then I heard the little 
West Indies cook’s voice, high and shrill 
above the rest : 

** Man overboard !” 

There wasn’t anything to be done, with 
the ship hove-to and the wheel becketed. 
If there was a man overboard, he must be 
in the water right alongside. I couldn’ 
imagine how it could have happened, but I 
ran forward instinctively. I came upon the 
cook first, half-dressed in his shirt and 
trousers, just as he had tumbled out of his 
bunk. He was jumping into the main 
rigging, evidently hoping to see the man, as 
if anyone could have seen anything on such 
a night, except the foam-streaks on the black 
water, and now and then the curl of a break- 
ing sea as it went away to leeward. Several 
of the men were peering over the rail into 
the dark. I caught the cook by the foot, 
and asked who was gone. 

“It’s Jim Benton,” he shouted down to 
me. “ He’s not aboard this ship!” 

There was no doubt about that. Jim 
Benton was gone ; and I knew in a flash that 
he had been taken off by that sea when we 
were setting the storm trysail. It was nearly 
half an hour since then ; she had run like 
wild for a few minutes until we got her hove- 
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to, and no swimmer that ever swam could 
have lived as long as that in such a sea. 

By that time the old man was on deck. 
“Heaven knows I would risk my ship to 
look for him,” he said, “if it were any use ; 
but he must have gone half an hour ago.” 

He was a quiet man, and the men knew 
he was right, and that they had seen the last 
of Jim Benton when they were bending the 
trysail—if anybody had seen him then. The 
captain went below again, and for some time 
the men stood around Jack, quite near him, 
without saying anything, as sailors do when 
they are sorry for a man and can’t help him ; 
and then the watch below turned in again. 

Jack stuck by the wheel that night until 
the watch was over. I don’t know whether 
he slept, but when I came on deck four 
hours later there he was again, in his oilskins, 
with his sou’wester over his eyes, staring 
into the binnacle. We saw that he would 
rather stand there, and we left him alone. 

Some people don’t seem to be so dead, 
when they are dead, as others are. Jim 
Benton was like that. He had been on my 
watch, and I couldn’t get used to the idea 
that he wasn’t about decks with me. I was 
always expecting to see him, and his brother 
was so exactly like him that I often felt as if 
I did see him and forgot he was dead, and 
made the mistake of calling Jack by his name; 
though I tried not to, because I knew it must 
hurt. If ever Jack had been the cheerful one 
of the two, as I had always supposed he had 
been, he had changed very much, for he grew 
to be more silent than Jim had ever been. 

One fine afternoon I was sitting on the 
main-hatch, overhauling the clockwork of the 
taffrail-log, which hadn’t been registering very 
well of late, and I had got the cook to bring 
me a coffee-cup to hold the small screws as I 
took them out, and a saucer for the sperm- 
oil I was going to use. I noticed that he 
didn’t go away, but hung round without 
exactly watching what I was doing as if he 
wanted to say something to me. I thought 
if it were worth much he would say it any- 
how, so I didn’t ask him questions ; and sure 
enough he began of his own accord before 
long. There was nobody on deck but the 
man at the wheel, and the other man away 
forward. 

“Mr. Torkeldsen,” the cook began, and 
then stopped. 

I supposed he was going to ask me to let 
the watch break out a barrel of flour, or some 
salt horse. 

“Well, doctor ?” I asked, as he didn’t go 
on. 
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“ Well, Mr. Torkeldsen,” he answered, “I 
somehow want to ask you whether you think 
I am giving satisfaction on this ship, or not?” 

“So far as I know, you are, doctor. What 
makes you think you are not ?” 

I am not good at giving you that West 
Indies talk, and sha’n’t try. The cook said 
that the men were trying to frighten him, and 
he didn’t like it, and that they put things in 
his way that frightened him. So I told him 
he was a fool to be frightened, anyway, and I 


wanted to know what things 
they put in his way. He gave 
me a queer answer. He said 


they were spoons and forks, and 
odd plates, and a cup now and 
then, and such things. 

I set down the taffrail-log on 
the bit of canvas I had put 
under it, and looked at the doc- 
tor. He was uneasy, and his 
eyes had a sort of hunted look, 
and his yellow face looked grey. 
He wasn’t trying to maketrouble. 
He was in trouble. So I asked 
him questions. 

He said that when he and the 
cabin-boy cleared up after the 
men’s meals there were more 
things to wash than he had given 
out. There’d be a fork more, or 
there’d be a spoon more, and 
sometimes there’d be a spoon 
and a fork, and there was always 
a plate more. He didn’t think 
it was right for the men to play 
tricks like that. 

He stopped there, and looked 
at me, and I looked at him. I 
didn’t know what he thought, 
but I began to guess. I wasn’t 
going to humour any such non- 
sense as that, so I told him to 
speak to the men himself and not come 
bothering me about such things. 

I heard no more about the odd platter 
and gear for two or three days, though I 
thought about his story a good deal. The 
doctor evidently believed that Jim Benton 
had come back, though he didn’t quite like 
to say so. His story had sounded silly 
enough on a bright afternoon in fair weather 
when the sun was on the water, and every rag 
was drawing in the breeze, and the sea looked 
as pleasant and harmless as a cat that has 
just eaten a canary. But when it was toward 
the end of the first watch and the waning 
moon had not risen yet, and the water was 
like stili oil, and the jibs hung down flat and 
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helpless like the wings of a dead bird—it 
wasn’t the same then. More than once I 
have started then and looked round when a 
fish jumped, expecting to see a face sticking 
up out of the water with its eyes shut. I 
think we all felt something like that at the 
time. 

I asked some questions about Jack Benton, 
and one of the men told me that he was 
off his feed, and hardly ate anything, and 
swallowed all the coffee he could lay his 

hands on, and had used 
up all his own tobacco, 





“I ASKED SOME QUESTIONS ABOUT JACK BENTON.’ 


and had begun on what his brother had left. 
“The doctor says it ain’t so, sir,” said the 
man, looking at me shyly, as if he didn't 
expect to be believed; “the doctor says 
there’s as much eaten from breakfast to 
breakfast as there was before Jim fell over- 
board, though there’s a mouth less and an 
other that eats nothing. I say it’s the cabin- 
boy that gets it. He’s bu’sting.” ‘ 

I told him that if the cabin-boy ate more 
than his share he must work more than his 
share, so as to balance things. But the man 
laughed queerly, and looked at me again. 

“I only said that, sir, just like that. We 
all know it ain’t so.” 

“ Well, how is it ?” 











“MAN QVERBOARD!” 


“ How is it?” asked the man, half-angry 
all at once. “I don’t know how it is, but 
there’s a hand on board that’s getting his 
whack along with us as regular as the bells.” 

“Does he use tobacco?” I asked, mean- 
ing to laugh it out of him. 

“T guess he’s using his own still,” the man 
answered, in a queer, low voice. “ Perhaps 


he’ll take someone else’s when his is all 
gone.” 
It got worse after that, and the men 


watched the cook, and the cook watched the 
men, as if they were trying to catch each 
other ; but I think everybody felt that there 
was something else. One evening, at supper- 
time, I was on deck, and Jack came aft to 
relieve the wheel while the man who was 
steering got his supper. He hadn’t got past 
the main hatch on the lee side, when I heard 
a man running in slippers that slapped on 
the deck, and there was a sort of a yell, 
and I saw the coloured cook going for Jack, 
with a carving-knife in his hand. I jumped 
to get between them, and Jack turned round 
short and put out his hand. I was too far 
to reach them, and the cook jabbed out 
with his knife. But the blade didn’t get any- 
where near Benton. 

The cook seemed to be jabbing it into 
the air again and again, at least four feet 
in front of him. Then he dropped the 
knife-hand, and I saw the whites of his 
eyes in the dusk, and he reeled up against 
the pin-rail and caught hold of a belaying- 
pin with his other hand. I had reached 
him by that time and grabbed hold of his 
knife-hand and the other too, for I thought 
he was going to use the pin; but Jack 
Benton was standing staring stupidly at him, 
as if he didn’t understand. But instead, 
the cook was holding on because he couldn’t 
stand, and his teeth were chattering, and he 
let go of the knife, and the point stuck into 
the deck. “ He’s crazy!” said Jack Benton, 
and that was all he said ; and he went aft. 

When he was gone the cook began to 
come to, and he spoke quite low, near my 
ear. 

“There were two of them! So help me 
Heaven, there were two of them !” 

I don’t know why I didn’t take him by the 
collar and give him a good shaking ; but I 
didn’t. I just picked up the knife and gave 

to him, and told him to go back to his 
galley and not to make a fool of himself. 
You see, he hadn’t struck at Jack, but at 
omething he thought he saw, and I knew 
what it was, and I felt that same thing like a 
lump of ice sliding down my back that I felt 
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that night when we were bending the trysail. 
When the men had seen him running aft 
they jumped up after him, but they held off 
when they saw that I had caught him. By- 
and-by, the man who had spoken to me 
before told me what had happened. He was 
a stocky little chap, with a red head. 

“ Well,” he said, “ there isn’t much to tell. 
Jack Benton had been eating his supper with 
the rest of us. He always sits at the after 
corner of the table, on the port side. His 
brother used to sit at the end, next him. 
The doctor gave him a thundering big piece 
of pie to finish up with, and when he had 
finished he didn’t stop for a smoke, but went 
off quick to relieve the wheel. Just as he 
had gone the doctor came in from the galley, 
and when he saw Jack’s empty plate he stood 
stock still staring at it ; and we all wondered 
what was the matter, till we looked at the 
plate. There were two forks in it, sir, lying 
side by side! Then the doctor grabbed his 
knife, and flew up through the hatch like a 
rocket. ‘The other fork was there all right, 
Mr. Torkeldsen, for we all saw it and handled 
it; and we all had our own. That’s all I 
know.” 

I didn’t feel that I wanted to laugh when 
he told me that story. 

Jack Benton never spoke of what hap- 
pened that evening. I don’t know whether 
he knew about the two forks or not; or 
whether he understood what the trouble 
was. Whatever he knew from the other 
men, he was evidently living under a hard 
strain. He was quiet enough, and too quiet ; 
but his face was set, and sometimes it 
twitched oddly when he was at the wheel, 
and he would turn his head round sharp to 
look behind him; and what is curious, the 
other men seemed to catch the trick when 
they were steering. One day when I came 
up the man at the wheel was looking thus 
round, and I stood beside him and just asked 
him quietly what everybody was looking at, 
for it was getting to be a general habit. 

He said that it wasn’t that he saw any- 
thing, because there wasn’t anything to see 
except the spanker sheet just straining a 
little and working in the sheaves of the 
blocks as the schooner rose to the short 
seas. ‘There wasn’t anything to be seen, but 
it seemed to him that the sheet made a 
queer noise in the blocks. It was a new 
manila sheet, and in dry weather it did 
make a little noise, something between a 
creak and a wheeze. I looked at it and 
looked at the man, but said nothing; and 
presently he went on. He asked me if I 
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“WE ALL WONDERED WHAT WAS THE MATTER TILL WE LOOKED AT THE PLATE.” 


didn’t notice anything peculiar about the 
noise. I listened a while and said I didn’t 
notice anything. Then he looked rather 
sheepish, but said he didn’t think it could be 
his own ears, because every man who steered 
his trick heard the same thing now and then 
—sometimes once in a day, sometimes once 
in a night, sometimes it would go on a whole 
hour. 

“It sounds like 
just like that.” 

“To us it sounds a good deal more like 
a man whistling ‘Nancy Lee.’” He started 
nervously as he spoke the last words. 
“There, sir, don’t you hear it?” he asked, 
suddenly. 

I heard nothing but the creaking of the 
manila sheet. It was getting near noon, 
and fine, clear weather in southern waters— 
just the sort of day and the time when you 
would least expect to feel creepy. But I 
remembered how I had heard that same tune 
overhead at night in a gale of wind a fort- 
night earlier, and I am not ashamed to say 
that the same sensation came over me now, 
and I wished myself well out of the He/en B. 
and aboard of any old cargo dragger, with a 
windmill on deck and an eighty-nine-forty- 
eighter for captain, and a fresh leak whenever 
it breezed up. 


sawing wood,” I said; 


heard 


Little by little during the next few days 
life on board that vessel came to be about as 
unbearable as you can imagine. It wasn’t 
that there was much talk, for I think the 
men were shy even of speaking to each other 
freely about what they thought. The whole 
ship’s company grew silent, until one hardly 
ever heard a voice, except giving an order 
and the answer. The men didn’t sit over 
their meals when their watch was below, but 
either turned in at once or sat about on the 
forecastle smoking their pipes without saying 
a word. _ 

We were all thinking of the same thing. 
We all felt as if there were a hand on 
board, sometimes below, sometimes about 
decks, sometimes aloft, sometimes on the 
boom end ; taking his full share of what the 
others got, but doing no work for it. We 
didn’t only feel it, we knew it. He took up 
no room, he cast no shadow, and we never 
his footfall on deck; but he took his 
whack with the “ce as. regular as the bells, 
and—he whistled “ Nancy Lee.” It was like 
the worst sort of dream you can imagine ; and 
I daresay a good many of us tried to believe 
it was nothing else sometimes, when we stood 
looking over the weather rail in fine weather 
with the breeze in our faces; but if we 
happened to turn round and look into each 
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other’s eyes, we knew it was something worse 
than any dream could be; and we would 
turn away from. each other with a queer, 
sick feeling, wishing that we could just for 
once see somebody who didn’t know what we 
knew. 

There’s not much more to tell about the 
Flelen B. Jackson so far as | am concerned. 
We were more like a shipload of lunatics 
than anything else when we ran in under 
Morro Castle, and anchored in Havana. 
The cook had brain fever, and was raving 
mad in his delirium ; and the rest of the men 
weren't far from the same state. The last 
three or four days had been awful, and we 
had been as near to having a mutiny on 
board as I ever want to be. The men 
didn’t want to hurt anybody; but they 
wanted to get away out of that ship, if they 
had to swim for it; to get away from that 
whistling, from that dead shipmate who had 
come back, and who filled the ship with his 
unseen self ! 

The men came aft in a body, quiet enough, 
and asked the captain if he wouldn’t pay 
them off and let them go ashore. Some 
men wouldn’t have done it, for they had 
shipped for the voyage and had signed 
articles. 

But the captain knew that when sailors 
get an idea into their heads they’re no 
better than children ; and if he forced them 
to stay aboard he wouldn’t get much work 
out of them, and couldn’t rely on them ina 
difficulty. So he paid them off and let them 
go. When they had gone forward to get 
their kits he asked me whether I wanted to 
go too, and for a minute I had a sort of weak 
feeling that I might just as well. But I 
didn’t, and he was a good friend to me after- 
wards. Perhaps he was grateful to me for 
sticking to him. 

When the men went off he didn’t come 
on deck ; but it was my duty to stand by 
while they left the ship. They owed me a 
grudge for making them work during the last 
few days, and most of them dropped into 
the boat without so much as a word or look, 
as sailors will. Jack Benton was the last to 
go over the side, and he stood still a minute 
and looked at me, and his white face. 
twitched. I thought he wanted to say 
something. 

“Take care of yourself, Jack,”-said I. 
“So long!” 

It seemed as if he couldn’t speak for two or 
three seconds ; then his words came thick. 

“It wasn’t my fault, Mr. Torkeldsen. I 
swear it wasn’t my fault !” 


OVERBOARD !” 
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That was all; and he dropped over the 
side, leaving me to wonder-what he meant. 


I stuck to the Helen B. Jackson after that 
as long as I could stand a fore-and-after ; but 
that night when we lay in Havana was the 
Jast time I ever heard “‘ Nancy Lee” on board 
of her. The spare hand had gone ashore 
with the rest, and he never came back, and 
he took his tune with him; but all those 
things are just as clear in my memory as if 
they had happened yesterday. 

CHAPTER II. 

AFTER that I was in deep water for a year or 
more, and afier I came home I got my 
certificate, and what with having friends and 
having saved a little: money, and having had 
a small legacy from an uncle in Norway, I 
got the command of a coastwise vessel, with 
a small share in her. I was at home three 
weeks before going to sea, and Jack Benton 
saw my name in the local papers, and wrote 
to me. 

He said that he had left the sea, and was 
going to try farming, and he was going to be 
married, and he asked if I wouldn’t come 
over for that, for it wasn’t more than forty 
minutes by train ; and he and Mamie would 
be proud to have me at the wedding. I 
remembered how I had heard one brother 
ask the other whether Mamie knew. That 
meant, whether she knew he wanted to marry 
her, I suppose. She had taken her time 
about it, for it was pretty nearly three years 
then since we had lost Jim Benton overboard. 

I had nothing particular to do while we 
were getting ready for sea ; nothing to prevent 
me from going over for a day, I mean ; and 
I thought I’d like to see Jack Benton, and 
have a look at the girl he was going to marry. 
I wondered whether he had grown cheerful 
again, and had got rid of that drawn look he 
had when he told me it wasn’t his fault. 
How could it have been his fault, anyhow? 
So I wrote to Jack that I would come down 
and see him married ; and when the day came 
I took the train, and got there about ten 
o’clock in‘the morning. I wish I hadn't. 
Jack met me at the station, and he told me 
that the wedding was to be late in the after- 
noon, and that they weren’t going off on any 
silly wedding trip, he and Mamie, but were 
just going to walk home from her mother’s 
house to his cottage. That was good enough 
for him, he said. I looked at him hard fora 
minute after we met. When we had parted I 
had a sort of idea that he might take to drink, 
but he hadn’t. He looked very respectable 
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and well-to-do in his black coat and high city 
collar; but he was thin and bonier than 
when I had known him, and there were lines 
in his face, and I thought his eyes had a 
queer look in them, half shifty, half scared. 
He needn’t have been afraid of me, for I 
wasn’t going to talk to his bride about the 
Helen B. Jackson. 

He took me to his cottage first, and I 
could see that he was proud of it. It wasn’t 
above a cable’s length from high-water mark, 
but the tide was running out, and there was 
already a broad stretch 
of hard, wet sand on 
the other side of the 
beach road. It was as 
neat a little place as you 
would care to sce, the 
floors as clean as the 
decks of a yacht, all as 
bright and homelike as 
possible ; and he showed 
me everything, and was 
proud of everything, and 
I liked him the better 
for it. But I wished that 
his voice would sound 
more cheerful, as it did 
when we first sailed in 
the Helen B., and 
that the drawn look 
would go out of his 
face for a minute. 
Jack showed me 
everything and took 
me upstairs, and it 
was all the same: 
bright and fresh and 
ready for the bride. 

But on the upper 
landing there was a 
door that Jack 
didn’t open. 
we came out of the 

bedroom I noticed that it was ajar, and Jack 
shut it quickly and turned the key. 

“That lock’s no good,” he said, half to 
himself. ‘“ The door is always open.” 

I didn’t pay much attention to what he 
said, but as we went down the short stairs, 
freshly painted and varnished so that I was 
almost afraid to step on them, he spoke 
again. 

“That was his room, sir; I have made a 
sort of store-room of it.” 

“You may be wanting it in a year or so,” 
I said, wishing to be pleasant. 

“I guess we won't use his room for that,” 
Jack answered, in a low voice. 
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Then he offered me a cigar from a fresh 
box in the parlour, and he took one, and we 
lit them and went out, and as we opened the 
front door there was Mamie Brewster stand- 
ing in the path as if she were waiting for us. 
She was a fine -looking girl, and I didn’t 
wonder that Jack had been willing to wait 
three years for her. I could see that she 
hadn’t been brought up on steam-heat and 
cold storage, but had grown into a woman 
by the sea-shore. She had brown eyes and 
fine brown hair and a good figure. 

“This is Captain Tor- 
keldsen,” said Jack. “ This 
is Miss Brewster, captain, 
and she is glad to see you.” 

“Well, I am,” said Miss 
Mamie, “for Jack has often 
talked to us about you, 
captain.” 

She put out her hand 
and took mine and shook 
it heartily, and I suppose I 
said something, but 1 know 
I didn’t say much. 

The front door of the 
cottage looked toward the 
sea, and there was a straight 
path leading to the gate on 
the beach- road. There 
was another path from the 

steps of the cottage that 

turned to the right, 
broad enough for two 
people to walk easily, 
and it led straight across 
the fields through gates 
to a larger house about 

a quarter of a mile away. 

That was where Mamie’s 

mother lived, and the 

wedding was to be there. 

Jack asked me whether 

I would like to look 
around the farm before dinner, but I told 
him I didn’t know much about farms. Then 
he said he just wanted to look around him- 
self a bit, as he mightn’t have much more 
chance that day ; and he smiled, and Mamie 
laughed. 

“Show the captain the way to the house, 
Mamie,” he said. “I'll be along in a 
minute.” 

So Mamie and I began to walk along the 
path, and Jack went up toward the barn. _ 

“It was sweet of you to come, captain, 
Miss Mamie began, “for I have always 
wanted to see you.” 

“Yes,” I said, expecting something more. 
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“You see, I always knew them both,” she 
went on. ‘“‘ They used to take me out in a 
dory to catch codfish when I was a little girl, 
and I liked them both,” she added, thought- 
fully. “ Jack doesn’t like to talk about his 
brother now. That’s natural. But you won't 
mind telling me how it happened, will you ? 
I should so much like to know.” 

Well, I told her about the voyage and 
what happened that night when we fell in 
with the gale of wind, and that it hadn’t been 
anybody’s fault, for I wasn’t going to admit 


that it was my old captain’s—if it was. But 
I didn’t tell her anything about what 


happened afterwards. As she didn’t speak, 
I just went on talking about the two brothers, 
and how like they had been, and how when 
poor Jim was drowned and Jack was left, I 
took Jack for him. I told her that none of 
us had ever been sure which was which. 

“T wasn’t always sure myself,” she said, 
“unless they were together. Leastways, not 
for a day or two after they came home from 
sea. And now it seems to me that Jack is 
more like poor Jim, as I remember him, than 
he ever was, for Jim was always more quiet, 
as if he were thinking.” 

I told her I thought so too. We passed 
the gate and went into the next field, walking 
side by side. Then she turned her head to 
look for Jack, but he wasn’t in sight. I 
sha’n’t forget what she said next. 

“ Are you sure now ?” she asked. 

I stood stock-still, and she went on a step, 
and then turned and looked at me. We 
must have looked at each other while you 
could count five or six. 

“T know it’s silly,” she went on, “it’s silly, 
and it’s awful, too, and I have no right to 
think it, but sometimes I can’t help it. You 
see, it was always Jack I meant to marry.” 

“Yes,” I said, stupidly, “I suppose so.” 

She waited a minute, and began walking 
on slowly before she went on again. 

“T am talking to you as if you were an 
old friend, captain, and I have only known 
you five minutes. It was Jack I meant to 
marry, but now he is so like the other one.” 

When a woman gets a wrong idea into her 
head there is only one way to make her 
tired of it, and that is to agree with her. 
hat’s what I did, and she went on talking 
the same way for a little while, and I kept on 
agreeing and agreeing until she turned round 
on me. 

“You know you don’t believe what you 
say,” she said, and laughed. “You know 
that Jack is Jack, right enough; and it’s 
Jack I am going to marry.” 

Vol. xxv. —85. 
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I am not going to tell you all about the day. 
Miss Mamie introduced me to her mother, 
who was a quiet, hard-faced, old New 
England farmer’s wife, and’ to her cousins 
and relations ; and there were plenty of them, 
too, at dinner, and there was the parson 
besides. He was what they call a Hard-shell 
Baptist in those parts, wiih a long, shaven 
upper lip and a whacking appetite, and a sort 
of superior look, as if he didn’t expect to see 
many of us hereafter. 

After dinner we went out on the piazza, 
for it was warm autumn weather ; and the 
young folks went off in pairs along the beach- 
road, and the tide had turned and was begin- 
ing to come in. The morning had been clear 
and fine, but by four o’clock it began to look 
like a fog, and the damp came up out of the 
sea and settled on everything. Jack said 
he’d go dowr to his cottage and have a last 
look, for the wedding was to be at five o’clock, 
or soon after, and he wanted to light the 
lights, so as to have things look cheerful. 

“JT will just take a last look,” he said 
again, as we reached the house. We went 
in, and he offered me another cigar, and I 
lit it and sat down in the parlour. I could 
hear him moving about, first in the kitchen 
and then upstairs, and then I heard him in 
the kitchen again ; and then before I knew 
anything, I heard somebody moving upstairs 
again. I knew he couldn’t have got up 
those stairs as quick as that. He came into 
the parlour, and he took a cigar himself, and 
while he was lighting it I heard those steps 
again overhead. His hand shook, and he 
dropped the match. 

“ Have you got in somebody to help?” I 
asked. 

“No,” Jack answered sharply, and struck 
another match. 

“ There’s somebody upstairs, Jack,” I said. 
“Don’t you hear footsteps ?” 

“Tt’s the wind, captain,” Jack answered ; 
but I could see he was trembling. 

“ That isn’t any wind, Jack,” I said ; “ it’s 
still and foggy. I’m sure there’s somebody 
upstairs.” 

“If you are so sure of it, you’d better go 
and see, yourself, captain,” Jack answered, 
almost angrily. 

He was angry because he was frightened. 
I left him before the fireplace, and went up- 
stairs. ‘There was no power on earth that 
could make me believe I hadn't heard a 
man’s footsteps overhead. I knew there was 
somebody there. But there wasn’t. I went 
into the bedroom, and it was all quiet, and 
the evening light was streaming in, reddish 
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through the foggy air; and I went out on the 
landing and looked in the little back room 
that was meant for a servant girl or a child. 
And as I came back again I saw that the 
door of the other room was wide open, 
though I knew Jack had locked it. He had 
said the lock was no good. I looked in. It 
was a room as big as the bedroom, but 
almost dark, for it had shutters, and they 


were closed. ‘There was a musty smell, 
as of old gear, and I could make out 
that the floor was littered with sea-chests, 


and that there were oilskins and such stuff 
piled on the bed. But I still believed that 
there was somebody upstairs, and I went in 
and struck a match and looked around. I! 
could see the four walls and the shabby old 
paper, an iron bed 

and a cTat ked look 

ing-glass, and the 

stuff on the floor. 

But there was no 

body there. So I i 
put out the match, f 
and came out and Mi 
shut the door and = 
turned the key. : 
Now, what I am 
telling you is t 
truth. When I had 
turned the key, I 
he ard footsteps 
walking away from 
inside the 
Then I felt { 


minute, j 


ne 


the door 
room. 

queer for a 
and as I went down 


looked be- | 





4 
stairs I | 
hind me, as the men 
at the wheel used to if 
look behind = them | 
on board the f 
fHlelen B j 

Jack was al 
ready outside on } 
the steps, smok oa ag? 
ing. I have an 
idea that he ee 


didn’t like to stay 
inside alone 

“Well,” he asked, trying 

“T didn’t find anybody,” 
I heard somebody moving about. 

‘I told you- it was the wind,” said Jack, 
contemptuously. “I ought to know, for I 
live here, and I hear it often.” 

lhere was nothing to be said to that, so we 
vegan to walk down toward the beach. Jack 
said there wasn’t any hurry, as it would take 


to seem careless 


I answered, “ but 
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for the 
So we strolled along, and the sun 
was setting through the fog, and the tide was 


Miss Mamie some time to dress 


wedding. 


coming in. I knew the moon was full, and 
that when she rose the fog would roll away 
from the land, as it does sometimes. I felt 
that Jack didn’t like my having heard that 
noise, so I talked of other things, and asked 
him about his prospects, and before long we 
were chatting as pleasantly as possible. 

I haven’t been at many weddings in my 
life, and I don’t suppose you have, but that 
one seemed to me to be all right until it was 
pretty near over; and then, I don’t know 
whether it was part of the ceremony or not, 
but Jack put out his hand and took Mamie’s 


and held it a minute, and looked at her, 
while the parson was still 
speaking. 
Mamie turned as 
white as a sheet and 
{ screamed. It wasn’t a 
} loud scream, but just a 
\ sort of stifled little 
; shriek, as if she were 


half frightened to death ; 
and the parson stopped 
and asked her what was 
the matter, and 
the family gather 


es 
<p 








eS self again. 


2 ed round. 

mya “Your hand's 

) like ice,”’ said 

| ON Mamie to Jack, 

| fe - “and it’s all 

| edgy wet!” 

; i Yue) She kept look 

SQW ing at it, as she 

RRA AS got hold of her- 
Sake 5 

Ns ‘S 
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“Tt don’t feel 
——— ~ cold to me,” said 
kN Jack, and he held 
{ the back of his 
} hand against his 
——— cheek. “Try it 
— again.” 
Mamie held 
™ were — out hers, and 


touched the back 
of his hand, timidly at first, and then took 
hold of it. 

“Why, that’s funny,” she said. 

“‘ She’s been as nervous as a witch all day 
said Mrs. Brewster, severely. 

“Tt is natural,” said the parson, “tl 
young Mrs. Benton should experience a litt! 
agitation at such a moment.” 

Most of the bride’s relations lived at a dis 


t 
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tance and were busy people, so it had been 
arranged that the dinner we’d had in the 
middle of the day was to take the place of a 
dinner afterwards, and that we should just 
have a bite after the wedding was over, and 
then that everybody should go home, and 
the young couple would walk down to the 
cottage by themselves. When I looked out 
1 could see the light burning brightly in 
Jack’s cottage a quarter of a mile away. I 
said I didn’t think I could get any train to 
take me back before half-past nine, but Mrs. 
Brewster begged me to stay until it was time, 
as she said her daughter would want to take 
off her wedding-dress before she went home ; 
for she had put on something white with a 
wreath that was very pretty, and she couldn’t 
walk home like that, could she ? 

So when we had all had a little supper the 
party began to break up, and when they were 
all gone Mrs. Brewster and Mamie went 
upstairs, and Jack and I went out on the 
piazza to have a smoke, as the old lady didn’t 
like tobacco in the house. 

The full moon had risen now, and as I 
looked down toward Jack’s cottage it was 
behind me, so that everything was clear and 
white, and there was only the light burning in 
the window. The fog had rolled down to 
the water’s edge and a little beyond, for the 
tide was high, or nearly so, and was lapping 
up over the last reach of sand, within fifty 
feet of the beach-road. 

Jack didn’t say much as we sat smoking, 
but he thanked me for coming to his 
wedding, and I told him I hoped he would 
be happy; and so I did. I dare say both of 
us were thinking of those footsteps upstairs 
just then, and that the house wouldn’t seem 
so lonely with a woman in it. By-and-by we 
heard Mamie’s voice talking to her mother 
on the stairs, and in a minute she was ready 
to go. She had put on again the dress she 
had worn in the morning, and it looked black 
at night, almost as black as Jack’s coat. 

Well, they were ready to go now. It was 
all very quiet after the day’s excitement, and 
| knew they would like to walk down that 
path alone now that they were man and wife 

t last. I bade them good - night, although 
Jack made a show of pressing me to go with 
them by the path as far as the cottage, 
instead of going to the station by the beach- 
road. It was all very quiet, and it seemed 
to me a sensible way of getting married ; and 
when Mamie kissed her mother good-night 
[ just looked the other way, and knocked my 
ashes over the rail of the piazza. So they 
started down the straight path to Jack’s 
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cottage, and I waited a minute with Mrs. 
Brewster, looking after them, before taking 
my hat to go. They walked side by side, a 
little shyly at first, and then I saw Jack put 
his arm round her waist. As I looked he 
was on her left, and I saw the outline of 
the two figures very distinctly against the 
moonlight on the path; and a shadow on 
Mamie’s right was broad and black as ink, 
and it moved along, lengthening and short- 
ening with the unevenness of the ground 
beside the path. 

I thanked Mrs. Brewster and bade her 
good-night ; and though she was a_ hard 
New England woman her voice trembled a 
little as she answered, but being a sensible 
person she went in and shut the door behind 
her as I stepped out on the path. I looked 
after the couple in the distance a last time, 
meaning to go down to the road so as not to 
overtake them ; but when I had made a few 
steps I stopped and looked again, for I knew 
I had seen something queer, though I had 
only realized it afterwards. I looked again, 
and it was plain enough now; and I stood 
stock-still, staring at what Isaw. Mamie was 
walking between two men. The second man 
was just the same height as Jack, both being 
about a half a head taller than she ; Jack on 
her left in his black tail-coat and round hat 
and the other man on her right—well, he 
was a sailor-man in wet oilskins. I could 
see the moonlight shining on the water that 
ran down him, and on the little puddle that 
had settled where the flap of his sou’wester 
was turned up behind, and one of his wet, shiny 
arms was round Mamie’s waist, just above 
Jack’s. 1 was fast to the spot where I stood, 
and for a minute I thought I was crazy. It 
was more like a bad dream after that. 

I was glad Mrs. Brewster had gone in. 
As for me, I couldn’t help following the 
three, in a sort of wonder to see what would 
happen, to see whether the sailor-man in his 
wet togs would just melt away into the moon- 
shine. But he didn’t. 

I moved slowly, and I remembered after- 
wards that I walked on the grass, instead of 
on the path, as if I were afraid they might 
hear me coming. I suppose it all happened 
in less than five minutes after that, but it 
seemed as if it must have taken an hour. 
Neither Jack nor Mamie seemed to notice 
the sailor. She didn’t seem to know that 
his wet arm was round her, and little by 
little they got near the cottage, and I wasn’t 
a hundred yards from them when they 
reached the door. Something made me 
stand still then. Perhaps it was fright, for I 
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Then I got my breath with a 
gulp and ran for them across the 
grass, and vaulted over the fence, 
and stumbled across the road. 
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IUND ON iE STE! AND THEY ALI 
THAT WAY FO » OR 
saw everything that happened just as I see 
you now. 

Mamie set her foot on the step to go up, 
ind as she went forward I saw the sailor 
slowly lock his arm in Jack’s, and Jack didn’t 
move to goup! Then Mamie turned round 
on the they all three stood that 
way for a second or two. She cried out then, 

I beard a man cry like that when 
his arm was taken off by a steam-crane —and 
she fell back in a heap on the little piazza. 

I tried to jump forward, but I couldn't 
move, and I felt my hair under my 
hat. ‘The sailor turned slowly where he stood 
and swung Jack round by the arm steadily 
and easily, and began to walk him down the 
pathway from the house. He walked him 
straight down that path as steadily as Fate, and 
all the time I saw the moonlight shining on 
his wet oilskins. He walked him through 
the gate and across the beach-road and out 
upon the wet sand, where the tide was high. 


Step, and 


once, 


rising 





But when I felt the sand under 
my feet the two were at the 
water’s edge,and when I reached 
the water they were far out and 
up to their waists, and I saw that 
Jack Benton’s head had fallen 
forward on his breast and his 
free arm hung limp beside him, 
while his dead brother steadily 
marched him to his death! 
The moonlight was on the dark 
water, but the fog - bank was 
white beyond, and I saw them 
against it ; and they went slowly 
and steadily down. The water 
was up to their armpits, and then 
up to their shoulders, and then 
I saw it rise up to the black rim 
of Jack’s hat. But they never 
wavered ; and the two heads 
went straight on, straight on, till 
they were under, and there was 
just a ripple in the moonlight 
where Jack had been ! 


It has been on my mind to 
tell you that story, whenever | 
gota chance. You have known 
me, man and boy, a good many 
years ; and I thought I would 
like to hear your opinion. Yes, 
that’s what I always thought. It 
wasn’t Jim that went overboard ; 
it was Jack, and Jim just let him go when he 
might have saved him ; and then Jim passed 
himself off for Jack with us, and with the 
girl. If that’s what happened, he got what he 
deserved. People said the next day that 
Mamie found it out as they reached the house, 
and that her husband just walked out into th 
sea, and drowned himself; and they would 
have blamed me for not stopping him if they'd 
known that I was there. But I never told 
what I had seen, for they wouldn’t have b 
lieved me. I just let them think I had com: 
too late. 

When I reached the cottage and lifted 
Mamie up, she was raving mad. She got 
better afterwards, but she was never right 
her head again. 

Oh, you want to know if they found Jack's 
body ? I read in a paper that two dead 
bodies had come ashore in a gale down 
East, in pretty bad shape. They were locked 
together, and one was a skeleton in oilskins! 
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where we keep the alligators and similar 

bugs. Pop out again into the cold air. 

Bun for lunch and a’bus home. Bad cold, 

and double pneumonia, and Kensal Green. 

Very sad, but also very silly. 

I never risk rapid changes 

of temperature myself. ‘One 

room, one rhinoceros,’ has j 

always been my motto.” 
“And it is to that you 

ascribe your’ remarkable 

longevity ?” 
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sented the rhinoceros. There may have me. _ I've had Royalties standing six deep 

been a misunderstanding somewhere. The round the front of my apartments. Ask Mr. 

interzooer said nothing. Hall Caine, or Mr. Balfour, or Sir Thomas 

“Since then I’ve allowed matters to slip Lipton, or any of your great men. They'll 

out of my own all tell you that 

control. I’ve full I’m the oldest in- 
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unless attacked.’ But didn’t you on one 
occasion 

“Talking of unfortunate expressions,” said 
the rhinoceros, “I think your friend the 





artist ought to see my winning smile. It’s 
been much admired.” 
“ Presently,” said the interzooer. “I was 


going to ask if you did not on one occasion 
very nearly kill your attendant ?” 
“I fancy I did hear something of the 
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This is the 


consider my winning smile. 
winning smile!” 

It was. The interzooer won a race for 
the exit by a neck. And then they adjourned 
to the parrot-house to have a word or two 
with Cacatua gymnopsis, which is the term of 
endearment that men of science apply to the 
bare-eyed cockatoo. The noise inside the 
parrot-house was like the noise inside a parrot- 
house ; that is no exaggeration. It is a good 


ss | 








“THIS IS THE WINNING SMILE.” 


kind. It was long ago. If there is a weak- 
ness in any of my faculties. it is that my 
memory fails me as to certain incidents. I 
can remember the cavalry charge at the 
Battle of Trafalgar, but I cannot remember 
that I ever attacked anybody. In any case, 
it would be in better taste for you not to 
allude to it. It seems so unlikely, when you 


quality noise and gets right to the spot. When 
one comes out of a parrot-house the sound of 
a steam-whistle gone mad falls on one’s ear 
like a holy calm. In the middle of it sat 
the bare-eyed cockatoo, half asleep. With 
difficulty and a megaphone the interzooer 
managed to make his first sentence audible, 
and the rest of that interzoo was all cockatoo. 
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young ones get a little noisy at 
feeding-time, or when there’s any 
excitement, but as a rule it’s just 
like this — very, very peaceful. 
Now, Mr. Interzooer, don’t you for- 
get that I’m the oldest inhabitant. 
And, I say, could you bring that 
rhino round here? I want to talk 


to him. I'll comb his hair for him. 
You will ?” 
‘The interzooer bowed an insin- 


cere acquiescence, and he and the 
artist groped their way out through 
an atmosphere that was thick with 
screams and squawks. 

“Take me away,” said the artist, 
“to some kind of beast that can’t 


sing. Age doesn’t seem to me to 
matter any more ; it’s the voice that 
tells.” 

“We will call on the tortoise,” 


said the interzooer. 
The tortoise was asleep among 


-his fellows, or engaged in a deep 


At first he refused to 
show himself ; he murmured feebly 
that he was not at home, and not 
expected back till Wednesday. 

But the interzooer was persistent 
and wily. “ It doesn’t matter,” he 
said to the artist. ‘“ He is not the 
oldest inhabitant, or anything like 
~ Seg 

“ What’s that you’re saying, young 


meditation. 
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“1 WON'T HAVE THAT KIND OF THING SAID. 


man?” said the tortoise. With a slowness 
and difficulty suggestive of chronic rheuma- 
tism he partially raised himself and wagged a 
very senile and decrepit head. “I’m not the 
oldest? Why, I was four hundred years old 
before I ever bought this place, or thought of 
buying it. That rhinoceros must go; so 
must the blear-eyed parrot, and you’d better 
go, too. I won’t have that kind of thing said. 
It’s most improper. I'll have the whole lot 
cleared out. What’s the good of being five hun- 
dred years old if you’re to be contradicted ?” 

“It was four hundred just now.” 

“I’m so old that I can’t 
remember to a day or two. 


I shall be seven hundred 


and fifty next birthday, and ‘\ 


you can work it out for 


yourself.” 

He sank down again, and 
was asleep in a moment. 
and the 


As the 


interzooer 








IT’S MOST IMPROPER.” 


artist sought for an entrance which appeared 
to have shifted since they came in by it, 
an elderly pelican watched them with an 
aggrieved air. His crest him the 
appearance of a highly eccentric old savant 
with tumbled hair. ‘“‘ Well,” he said, “ they 
might have stopped to have said a word to 
me —the oldest inhabitant of the lot.” 

“The way these lower animals lie is some- 
thing terrible,” said the artist. 

“You forget,” said the interzooer, “ that 
they have had the advantage of long associa- 
tion with homo.” 
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WELL HE SAID, ‘THEY MIGHT HAVE STOPPED TO 


HAVE SAID A WORD TO ME. 














Bachelors Chambers. 


By LEONARD LARKIN. 


HAVE an idea that bachelors’ 
chambers are not what they 
were a very few years ago, 
when I was—comparatively— 
young and a bachelor, with 
chambers of my own. Indeed, 
there seem to be very few of them left, 
beyond those in the Inns of Court; the 
rooms in other places they now call flats, and 
charge for them at a rate that makes me 
wonder what word they have left for the 
tenants. 

I well remember my first migration into 
chambers—never mind how long back. It 
direct 





was not a sudden change—not a 
plunge from the warmth of the maternal 
hearth into the chilling waters of lonely 


bachelorhood. I was acclimatized gradually ; 
passing, by way of a select boarding-house 
with all the discomforts of a home for lost 
dogs (there were maiden ladies there who 
kept them), through the rigours of unmiti- 
gated lodgings, with the privilege of providing 
vast quantities of groceries and coal (to say 
nothing of whisky) to satisfy the voracity of 
—cats ; and so to chambers at last. 

My first chambers were in a large building 
that was not very old, but not so distressingly 
new as to be at all clean. It was a building 
which had been let as much as possible for 
offices, and when the catch of office-seekers 


grew scanty the remaining corners were 
packed with confiding bachelors. The 


advantages of the place, from a residential 
point of view, were not very many; they 
consisted in an absence of all the danger 
and inconvenience connected with lifts and 
electric light, a complete immunity from any- 
thing like sunstroke, a series of varied and 
highly interesting smells, and a low rent. 
rhe low rent was the bait that tempted the 
honest but impecunious bachelor, and if he 
were handled skilfully he did not discover 
the charges for housekeeping and coals till it 
was too late to withdraw. I was handled 
skilfully myself. 

There are certain classes of humanity 
honest, upright, and respectable—who seem 
ible to get the better end of a bargain with 
me far more effectually than any common 
swindler could. I took my chambers before 
I was aware that furniture-dealers were among 
these people. I hope I do not boast when 
I say that any three-card trickster, bunco- 
steerer, or confidence man is welcome to any- 


thing he can make out of me ; but nowadays, 
no longer an unprotected bachelor, I set my 
wife at all furniture-dealers. I don’t believe 
she understands the three-card trick, but 
ignominious defeat is the lot of the furniture- 
dealer she patronizes. But when I furnished 
my chambers I was alone and defenceless, 
and the furniture-merchant was most agree- 
able and painstaking, disinterestedly under- 
taking to save me all trouble and difficulty. 
So that I became possessed of many wonder- 
ful things. I particularly remember a white, 
woolly rug, the plunder of some departed 
quadruped unknown, alleged to have been a 
bear, but afterwards suspected of canine 
connections, and mange. ‘This rug was of an 
expansive nature, scorning to confine itself to 
its allotted area, and it began to pervade the 
entire premises, in the form of detached 
hairs, within five minutes of its arrival. As 
long as it lasted (and it took some little time 
to get completely bald) I carried it abroad in 
samples, as though I had been sleeping in my 
clothes among poodles. It was common in 
the bread, invariable in the marmalade, and 
it even contrived, by some occult means, 
to get into eggs; while at least a half of 
the whole rug, barring the skin, must at one 
time and another have got into my butter- 
dish. Its hair tickled my ears in the dead 
of night, I rubbed it into my eyes as I awoke 
in the morning, my pen lifted it from the 
ink-pot at every dip, it choked me in my 
coffee, infuriated me in my whisky, and it 
even managed to crawl into the stem of my 
pipe and get into my mouth that way. 
The furniture-man, to whom I complained, 
assured me that it would be “all right ina 
day or two”; but this was uncommonly 
modest of him, for, mdeed, his rug lasted 
longer than that. 

I had a chest of drawers, too, which were 
very difficult to shut, though I had no more 
of this trouble after about a fortnight, be- 
cause one has no opportunity of failing to 
shut a drawer that no human power will open. 
The furniture-merchant also sent me a most 
ingenious chair, which would stretch out into 
a sofa, or double up into a chair again, or 
become either a rocking-chair or a rocking- 
sofa, or hold a book for me, or a drink, each 
by pulling a different knob and waiting for 
the crash. It was also warranted to do other 
things which I ‘cannot distinctly remember 
—things like shaving me and blacking my 
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boots, I believe. It had a careless sort of 


way of not executing the required change 
when the knob was pulled, and then suddenly 
remembering later on, when I wasn’t pre- 
The last 


pared for its evolutions. time it 


* 1+ WASNT - ‘ 
PREPARED - For: ITS 7 
EVOLUTIONS - * Z A 


doubled up on me I struggled desperately, and 
emerged from a broken heap of machinery 
that would never stand up again. For the 
ingenious chair was not very strong constitu- 
tionally, and, indeed, I discovered later that 
the only really solid, substantial article the 
furniture-man had sent me was the bill. 
That had a nature of such solidity and 
toughness as to cause me, when I first 
encountered it, to see fireworks, and to sit 
very suddenly on the effusive rug for some 
minutes of stunning discomfiture. 

I suppose that a bachelor may live in 
chambers among strangers and remain an 
honest man; but when he has friends living 
in the same building demoralization ensues. 


I had friends in other chambers in the 
same building, and I stole their butter. 
This was when I had learned that most 


of the keys fitted most of the doors, and 
that a rough average of honesty 
was maintained by everybody stealing from 
anybody else what he might need. I found 
myself short of many things requisite for 
breakfast on the first morning, and I was 
particularly grateful to my friend Burrage 
for lending me what was necessary; but I 
discovered that the articles really belonged to 
two friends of his, strangers to me, from whom 


general 
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Burrage had found it more convenient to loot 
them than to deprive himself of his own. I 
saw both of the strangers an hour later 
they were late risers—raiding the premises 
of somebody else to make up their defi- 
ciencies. This 
last person 
chanced to be at 
home, so that it 
was necessary for 
one of the in- 
: vaders, girding 
up his dressing 
gown, to engage 
the victim in 
personal comhat 
a while the othe: 
acquired the 
necessary mar 
malade and 
plates. A few 
days later, when 
I had made my 
breakfast and tea 
department fairly 
complete, Bur- 
rage met me on 
the stairs at 
about four 
o’clock and in 
vited me into his rooms for tea, and to 
meet one or two fellow-residents.  ‘Lhere 
I found the two participants in the break 
fast raid sitting amicably by their victim ; 
and in the circumstances I was not vastly 
surprised presently to find that Burrage 
had invited us all to drink my own tea out 
of my new tea-cups. I entered into the spirit 
of the thing with great vigour after a very few 
such lessons, and succeeded, I think, in keep 
ing a decent balance in my favour most of 
the time. But one thing I did not succeed 
in: by no stratagem, trap, dodge, or entic: 
ment could I persuade anybody to steal m 
white rug. It made itself too notorious 
—trespassed, by representative hairs, int 
too many neighbouring rooms and _ butter 
dishes. 

In most bachelors’ chambers it 
possible to order in a lunch or a dinn 
from a neighbouring restaurant, hot an 
neatly served. No such debasing luxury 
was encouraged by the position of my first 
chambers, which stood nearly half a mi 
from the nearest satisfactory eating-hous 
Attempts had been made by daring expe 
mentalists, but they were not encouragin 
The percentage of dishes which traverse« 
that turbulent half-mile without smashing 0! 


is easi'\ 
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being consumed 
on the way by un- 
authorized dogs 
was too small to be 
profitable, and the 
few that did get 
through were not 
only very cold, but 
had a gritty quality 
and a_ suspicious 
flavour of dusty 
asphalt that did not 
inspire confidence. 
This led to heroic 
attempts at cookery 
on the part of some 
of us. I myself did 
very little in that 
way, but I learned 
one or two things 
worth knowing. 
lor instance, it is 
inadvisable to stew 
a steak in a small 
tea-kettle. The steak goes in all right, 
being of a bendable disposition in its raw 
state; but it swells and stiffens in the 
stewing, and unless you have been very 
careful about the shape of it—and who con- 
siders the shape of a steak ?-—it won’t come 
out again. You reflect that it would be 
wasteful—as well as sloppy—to rip open the 
kettle, and you end by planting that utensil 
on the table and hacking the steak to pieces 
in situ with a knife and fork. 

I knew one man—many people knew him, 
for he was a famous artist—who worked all 
day in his chambers, and got over the diffi- 
culty of meals in a very thorough and com- 
prehensive manner. He bought the biggest 
saucepan in Clare Market, and kept it 
permanently bubbling on his stove. When- 
ever he passed a shop—a _ butcher’s, a green- 
grocer’s, or a poulterer’s—where they sold 
uncooked food, he “bought some, carried it 
home, and tipped it into his pot ; and when- 
ever the broth boiled low he took his 
water-bottle and emptied it into the stew. 
That was his whole art, science, and mystery 
of cooking and dining—except (which I had 
almost forgotten) that he sometimes tipped 
in a penn’orth of pepper, for he liked it hot. 
Lunching or dining was thus possible at any 
hour of the day or night; he poked a fork 
into the saucepan at random and took what 
he got—a mutton chop, or a Carrot, or a 
pheasant, or a sardine, or a sausage, or a 
cauliflower, or a bloater, or a mass of beef, or 
a chance match-box fallen in off the mantel- 
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“ COMGUMED * On» THE 
way - By - a 
UMAUTHORISED . DOCS - 


The stew 
got a bit greasy at the top sometimes, 
so that it grew difficult to get through to the 
submerged varieties; but that was_ easily 
remedied with a palette-knife or a small 
shovel. 

I think it is generally observed that, when 
the tenant has been plucked more than 
usually clean in the matter of housekeeping 
fees, the servants, from a delicate desire not 
to remind him of the fact, stay away from his 
rooms as much as possible. Then, as he 
plays little games of noughts and crosses 
with his finger-tip in the dust, an imaginative 
man can make himself believe—for a little 
while—that he must be paying nothing at all 
for service ; which is a decided relief, as long 
as it lasts. When the servants do come, it is 
to make revelations of the supernatural. 
That is how I first discovered that my rooms 
were haunted. Spiritualistic séances used to 
take place in my rooms, wholly without my 
permission, though it would seem that the 
presence of one servant at least was neces 


piece, as the case might happen. 


sary to the manifestations. They were 
probably mediums. Thus, I once dis- 
covered a large starry hole in the side 


of the ewer in my washstand, and on 
seeking an explanation I was informed 
that “the bedstead had knocked up against 
it.” Now, that bedstead in ordinary circum- 
stances was a bedstead of the most steady 
and orderly disposition. Never in my presence 
had it knocked up against anything, or even 
moved, of its own accord. But in the 








686 THE 
presence of that powerful medium the house- 
maid we have the extraordinary fact that, 
possessed of demoniac influence, it malici- 
ously climbed upon my unresisting washstand 
to knock a hole in my inoffensive ewer. Let 
the Society for Psychical Research explain 
that on any naturalistic basis if they can. 
Nor was this all. Vases on my mantelpiece 
flung themselves upon the fender in a frenzy 





“me, S€0- 
STEAO - HAD 
KNoC Keo - UP 
AacaingT - tT” 


a eee 


on returning un- 
expectedly to my rooms one Sunday after- 
noon I discovered that my best frock-coat 
had been spirited away into thin air. It 
materialized again, however, before I reached 
home in the evening, and hung itself on a 
different peg, exhaling a spectral odour that 


of ghostly suicide; and 


might have been of brimstone, but which 
strongly suggested shag. I heard rumours 
that it had been observed at some distance 
away, in Hyde Park, where it had _ been 
miraculously transported on the back of the 
young man that cleaned the windows and 
“walked out” with the mediumistic house- 
maid. 

It was a curious ghost, too, that in my 
room, and rather ignorant. It dropped hair- 
pins into the envelopes of my private corre- 
spondence. It once opened a crush-hat case 
of mine and sprung out the hat, but it seems 
that, far above our earthly intelligence as the 
intelligence of ghosts must be, they have not 
yet learned the secret of shutting an opera- 
hat. My ghost apparently solved the diffi- 
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culty by sitting on my particular hat—it was 
a rather heavy ghost—and fastening down 
the case while it was in a state of suppression. 
So that when I next required my crush-hat, 
and loosened the catch of the case, there 
sprang out at me the most terrifying appa- 
rition of rags and splints and springs ever 
produced by spiritual agency. 

I thought once that the ghost was actually 
in my presence. I had 
heard mysterious rumbl- 
ings about my ceiling in 
the dead of night, faint 
struggles on the stairs, 
gasps and groans, and all 
the correct musical appli- 
ances for a haunted room. 
One such night, after 
more than usually horri- 
fying manifestations from 
the staircase, I started 
wide awake and chilly 
with terror at a new sound 
—a scratching, a horrible, 
prolonged scratching at 
my outer door, as of 
9 some terrified animal ; 
|! and then—and then—the 

- sound of the slow open- 
ing of the door, which I 
knew I had locked. Then 
came footsteps—horrible 
dragging footsteps in my 
lobby, as of one staggering 
forward inadeath-agony — 

and a trailing of fetters on the floor. I lay in 
the pitch dark and trembled. The awful steps 
neared and neared, crossing my sitting-room 
and approaching the door of the room where 
I lay. Should I lie still, or should I spring 
up and attempt to fasten the door? ‘Too 
late—the handle turned and the door began 
to open. I lay quiet and waited in a cold 
sweat. On came the inexorable footsteps, 
halting and dragging, and I felt a shock from 
the foot of the bedstead and heard a fearful 
gasp. It was growing unbearable ; a little 
more and I must do something desperate. 

It came. Slowly round to my bedside came 

the dragging steps, and then a_ horrible 
clammy hand suddenly descended and tore 
the bed-clothes off me ! 

I sprang up with a yell, and in an instant 
was grappling madly with my assailant. 
Down we came together with an awful crash, 
and in all the records of Psychical Research 
I never read of any ghost using such language. 
I sprang to my feet, but the phantom re- 
mained prostrate, gasping and threatening. 
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declared an un- 
sportsmanlike 
act, for I was at 
that time several 
knives and forks 
and a large piece 
of cheese ahead 
of the whole 
coiony. 
Chambers in 
Inns of Court 
are different in 
some respects 
from the sort of 
chambers 1 be- 
gan in, but like 
in others. Some 
tenants allege 
that the attend- 
ance is worse, and 
it was Charles 
Dickens’ opinion 
that the substi- 
tutes for house- 
keepers in the 
Inns of Court 











I reached the matches and struck a light, 
and then I observed the gentleman of the 
rooms above mine wallowing helplessly on 
my equally dissipated skin rug, a smashed 
hat by his side and the wreck of no more an 
umbrella still waving feebly in his hand. 


He was a rather stout gentleman, in a 
condition diametrically opposed to total 
abstinence. It was his pleasing custom, it 


seemed, to seek repose at this hour, ascend- 
ing the stairs in the manner customary among 
quadrupeds, and to carry into bed his entire 
outdoor equipment, or as much of it as he 
happened to have brought home, including 
his boots and his hat. As a rule, his proceed- 
ings had been manifested merely by the 
mysterious noises on the stairs and the 
rumblings across my ceiling. But to-night he 
had miscounted the staircases, and had made 
his customarily lengthy researches in quest of 
his key-hole on my door. His key fitted, 
like most of the others—and that was all. 

I saw him frequently after that on the 
Staircase, usually in an oblique position. He 
was perfectly friendly, notwithstanding that 
he never got wholly free from the mass of 
loose hair which he carried away from my 
rug, and he sometimes wept on my bosom, 
mistaking me for a deceased uncle. But I 
put a catch on my door, which Burrage 


were called Jaun- 
dresses because 
never washed anything. I held a 
I perceived that the 


they 
different theory at first. 
laundresses were, without exception, the very 
grimiest human creatures I ever beheld, and 
I reasoned that the grime must come from 
somewhere ; ergo, they got it from the rooms 
in their charge, which, consequently, must 


be the cleaner by that exact amount. But 
after a littlke more experience in those rooms 
I saw the flaw in the argument, and formed 
my present theory, which I uphold to be the 
only true one. It is that the residences of 
the laundresses (said to be hidden mysteri- 
ously behind the houses in Leather Lane 


and Fetter Lane) are vast, primordial 
reservoirs of grime, whence is imported, 
secreted about the persons of the laun- 


dresses, all the dust, ashes, cobwebs, and 
flume wherewith the chambers of the ‘lemple, 
Gray’s Inn, and Clifford’s Inn are replen- 
ished. It is quite true, you see, that the 
laundresses acquire their grime by transport 
of the substance, but it is in process of bring- 
ing it to the scene of their daily operations, 
not of taking it away. This theory will 
account for many previously unexplained 
phenomena, and in particular it throws a 
flood of light on the hitherto problematical 
meaning of the word “dusting,” which 
plainly signifies to sprinkle dust. 
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= 
li slabex art thou’ 2” 

\\ Publishers seem unable to tell. Over 
and over again songs which have been 
to the publishers, though, alas! not abhways 

to the composers. 
throughout the American 
War, “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, the Boys are 
Marching,” 


“ ALICE ! ArT THou?” 
HAT is it that makes a song popular ? 
considered worthless have brought fortunes 
For instance, the famous 
song, so popular 
was thought unworthy of pub- 


lication by the composer-publisher’s partner, 
a_ short 


but in time a large number of 


MANSELL 
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printing presses were continuously at work 
to supply the enormous demand for this 
phenomenally successful composition. 

Again, a little song, which was much in 
vogue a generation or so back-—“ Who’s That 
Tapping at the Garden Gate ?”—was thought 
so little of by the publisher that he hesitated 
at the idea of having st printed. However, 
he decided at length on its production, and 
was well rewarded for his venture. So, too, 
with the song under consideration—“ Alice ! 
Where Art Thou ?” which was offered to the 
publisher for ten pounds, and declined. 

For a few moments let me make a slight 


digression. As a youth I was one night 
leaving a concert-platform with a_ public 
singer when there was an _ unmistakable 


demand for an encore. As I approached 
the artists’ room a courtly-looking old gentle- 
man gave me a pleasant smile and bow, 
remarking with regard to the encore, “ Greatly 
due to the accompanist.” This old gentle- 
man turned out to be Mr. Wellington 
Guernsey, the author of the words of “ Alice! 
Where Art Thou ?” and when I got to know 
him better he one day told me the story of 
the publication of this still-admired song. 
My readers may, therefore, rely wpon the 
authenticity of the facts. 

Ascher, the composer of a large number 
of once popular pianoforte pieces, was a 
friend of Wellington Guernsey, who showed 
the French composer the words of “ Alice ! 
Where Art Thou?” Ascher not only set 
them to music, but made his friend a present 
of the copyright. 

When Wellington Guernsey returned to 
England he took the song to a music 
publisher, and on the strength of Ascher’s 
reputation as a writer of drawing-room music 
offered it for publication, asking what now 
appears the very modest sum of ten pounds. 
The publisher would not entertain the idea. 























THE ROMANCE OF SOME CELEBRATED SONGS. : 


Ascher was not known as a writer of songs. 
At length the publisher said, “ Well, I'll tell 
you what I’ll do ; I'll publish it at my own 
expense and allow you a royalty of sixpence 
a copy.” 


Mr. Guernsey accepted the offer. After a 


~ VERYBODY 
k knows “Rule, 
Britannia,” 
one of our most im- 
portant national 
songs, but how few ‘ 
could answer the 
question, “ Who 
wrote the words ?” 
And yet their 
author is no less a 
person than the 
well-known poet 
James Thomson, whose “Seasons” is one of 
our standard odes. It is a curious fact that 
when “ Rule, Britannia” is sung the majority 
of those joining in the chorus will persist 
in changing the command, “ Britannia, Rule 
the Waves!” into the assertion, “ Britannia 
Rules the Waves.” 
This grand 
patriotic song 
formed part of a 
“masque” en- 
titled “ Alfred,” 
written by James 
Thomson and 
Alfred Mallet, 
with music by Dr. 
Arne. The work 
was performed at 
Cliefden House, 
Maidenhead, to 
commemorate the 
accession of 
George I., as well as in honour of ‘the 
birthday of the Princess Augusta, on August 
ist, 1740. The composer afterwards altered 
the “masque” into an opera, which was 
given at Drury Lane Theatre in 1745. 
“Rule, Britannia,” became immensely 
popular, and the Jacobites sang the air to 
words of their own. One of the Jacobite 
choruses ran thus: 
Rise, Britannia! Britannia, rise and fight, 
Restore your injured monarch’s right. 
Another of their parodies commenced with 
the following :— 
Bri-annia, rouse at Hleav’n’s commands, 
And crown thy native Prince again. 
Vol. xxv.—87 





DR. ARNE, WHO WROTE THE MUSIC 
or “RULE, BRITANNIA,” 


f caatees, 


* “Rule Brilannia 
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while the sum for royalties grew to such a 
substantial amount that the publisher offered 
to purchase the copyright for three hundred 
pounds. But now it was Mr. Guernsey’s turn 
to refuse. ‘ No,” said he, “ I’ll never sell it ; 
it’s as good as an annuity.” 


BRITANNIA.” 












into his 


the air 
“Occasional Oratorio,” and even the great 
Beethoven wrote “ Five Variations on the Air 
‘Rule, Britannia.’ ” 


Handel introduced 


Yes, we must confess that we are 





JAMES THOMSON, WHO WROTE THE WORDS OF 
“RULE, BRITANNIA.” 
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proud of our “Rule, Britannia.” The “will be the political hymn of this 
music is worthy of the man who wrote country as long as she maintains her 
it, while the words, as Southey said, political power.” 
III.“ KATHLEEN, MAVOURNEDN.’ 
ah it 
» 
Ma 







“OR more than fifty years 
| this gem of Irish song has 
enjoyed unbroken popu- 
larity. Rendered by such 
queens of song as Malibran, 
‘Titiens, and Patti, it has everywhere been 
received with enthusiasm. It still finds 
a welcome place on many a concert 
programme ; and its touching, emotional 
qualities are as powerful as ever. 

* Kathleen, Mavourneen,” is said 
to have brought to its publisher a 
profit of fifteen thousand pounds. ‘To its 
composer it brought fame and—a ten-pound 
note. “ Kathleen, Mavourneen,” is always 
considered a typical Irish song, and, indeed, 
the words were written by an Irishwoman 


Mrs. Julia Crawford. The author of the 
music, however, was no son of Erin, but a 
true-born Englishman. 


Frederick Nicholls Crouch— 
for this was the composer’s 
name-—was born at Devizes, 
in Wiltshire, and was the son 
of a violoncello player, who 
at one time numbered among 
his pupils William IV. 
During a visit to Devonshire 
Frederick Crouch received 
from Mrs. Crawford the 
words of “ Kathleen, Mavour 
neen,” which made a great 
impression on the young 
musician. The story of 
“ Kathleen, Mavourneen,”  *: »: 


MUSIC OF 


CROUCH, 


shall be given in the com- 
poser’s own words: - “ The 
words instantly attracted my _ attention 
by their purity of style and _ diction. 


I sought the authoress, and obtained her 
permission to set them to music. Leaving 
London as traveller to Chapman and Co., 





THE 
“ KATHLEEN, 
From a Photo. 


while 
wards Saltash I jotted down the melody 


Cornhill, prosecuting my journey to. 
on the historic banks of the Tamar. On 
arriving at Plymouth I wrote out a fair copy 
of the song and sang it to Mrs. Rowe, the 
wife of a music publisher of that town. The 
melody so captivated her and others who 
heard it that I was earnestly 
solicited that it should be 
given the first time in public 
at her husband’s opening 
concert of the season. But 
certain reasons obliged me 
to decline the honour. | 
retired to rest at my hotel, 
and rising early next morn- 
ing and opening my window, 
what was my surprise to see 
on a hoarding right opposite 
a large placard on which was 


printed in the largest and 
boldest type, ‘ F. Nicholls 
composer OF THE (Crouch, from London, will 


MAVOURNEEN.” ° . > 
sing at P. E. Rowe’s concert 


“ Kathleen, Mavourneen,” for 
Amazed and confused at 


one night only !’ 
such an unwarrantable and unauthorized 
announcement, I hurriedly completed my 


toilet, took my breakfast, and rushed off to 
Mr. Rowe’s warehouse. But, despite my 
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reluctance, and overcome by the entreaties 
of the fascinating Mrs. Rowe, I appeared 
and sang the song to a crowded audience, 
with the most enthusiastic applause.” 

Shortly afterwards “ Kathleen, Mavourneen,” 
was published and met with immediate suc- 
cess. In the pecuniary results of this success, 
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however, the composer had no share, and life 
became such a struggle that he soon left his 
native land for America. From that country 
he never returned, and, though for a time he 
remained in great poverty, his closing years 
were cheered and eased by kind friends. He 
died at the ripe old age of eighty-nine. 


1V.—“ My Pretty JANE.” 


but on wandering 











\ 


Wee Sir Henry Bishop wrote the 
music of “ My Pretty Jane,” so dis- 

satisfied was he with his work that 
he consigned it to the waste-paper basket. 
It happened that the manager of Vauxhall 
Gardens wanted a new song, so with Edward 
FitzBall— who wrote the words of “ My 
Pretty Jane ”—called on Sir Henry Bishop 
to see what could be done. 


Sir Henry Bishop was not at home, 











s 
EDWARD FITZRAI L, WHO WAS IN LOVE WITH * PRETTY 
JANE AND WHO WROTE THE WORDS OF THE SONG, 


about the room 
Edward FitzBall 





caught sight of a 
piece of manuscript 
music-paper in the 





a I>; 
Sq] | 
“My RETTY dANE 





> waste-paper basket. 


a Snatching the 

te ek = music- paper from 

> da . sccentacle Fitz. 
me ; the receptacle, Fitz 


Ball found that it 
Ny, contained his song, 
oF Bi “My Pretty Jane.” 
Without waiting 

for the composer’s 

return the pair of depredators went off with 
the song, which was sung the same even- 
ing by one of the principal tenors of the 
day and received with tremendous applause. 
Thus, by a lucky accident, was preserved 




















SIR HENRY R. BISHOP, COMPOSER OF THE MUSIC OF 
““MV PRETTY JANE.” 


the song which for so many years was one 
of the great successes of Sims Reeves. 

Like “The Lass of Richmond Hill,” 
“Robin Adair,” ete, “My Pretty Jane” 
was a real person, When Edward FitzBall 
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was a young man he lived in a small village 
in Cambridgeshire, and in one of the lanes 
along which the youth frequently passed 
lived a very pretty girl called Jane. She 
was the daughter of a farmer, and from her 
window would occasionally smile and nod 
to young FitzBall as he passed by. One 
summer day the budding author sat ona stile 
near the farmer’s house, and in a few minutes 
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wrote the words of this pleasing song. Pro- 
bably the “ bloom ” was “ on the rye” in the 
fields hard by where the youthful poet sat. 
Whether “ Pretty Jane” ever responded to 
the invitation to meet the author “in the 
evening” we know not. There is some 
reason to think she may have done so, as 
there is in existence a portrait of the’ young 
lady painted by FitzBall. 


V.—“TuHeE Lost CHorpD.” 


Without enter- 
ing upon a discus- 








sion as to whether 
a “lost chord” is 
within the range of 
possibility, it may 





F “celebrated songs” published in recent 
times, Sir Arthur Sullivan’s “Lost Chord ” 
must be reckoned the most successful. 

Hundreds of thousands of copies have been 
sold, and the substantial “ royalty” paid to 
Madame Antoinette Sterling on this song 
must, by this time, have reached the amount 
of a small fortune. 

“The Lost Chord” was just the sort of 
song to suit the magnificent voice and 
earnest, devout, poetic temperament of 
Madame Sterling. I remember, however, 
hearing her sing this song on an occasion 
when she was suffering from a cold, and on 
reaching the passage, near the end, where the 
only high note comes.—well, it simply didn’t 
come. Madame Sterling, with her charac- 
teristic naivefé, smiled at the audience and 
shuok her head deprecatingly, as if to say, 
“You see, I did try, but it would not 
come.” 






frankly be con- 

ceded that the 

words of the song possess true poetic 

feeling. ‘They were written by that 
charming lyrical author, Adelaide Anne 
Procter. 

The music of “The Lost Chord” was 
composed under the most touching condi- 
tions. Arthur Sullivan was watching by the 
dying bed of his brother Frederick. One 
night shortly before death the invalid sank into 
a peaceful slumber. Arthur Sullivan, who 
attended his brother day and night, took the 

















ADELAIDE PROCTER, THE WRITER OF THE WORDS OF 
“ THE LOST CHORD.” 


opportunity to read, and it happened that his 
eyes fell on Adelaide Anne Procter’s poem, 
“The Lost Chord.” 

The verses impressed him greatly, and 
music appropriate to them suggested itself 
to his mind. ‘Taking a sheet of music-paper 
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he began to write, and so absorbed was he 
in his task that he sat hour after hour 
working at it until the song was completed. 
Probably the acute emotional conditions 
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under which the music was composed 
account largely for the power to touch the 
emot.ons which undoubtedly “The Lost 
Chord ” possesses. 


VI.—“ Home, Sweet Home.” 
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“Chere’s ne place like home. 

















ROBABLY no Eng- 
lish song, with the 
exception of the 
National Anthem, is sung 
so frequently or meets 
with such a favourable reception as “ Home, 
Sweet Home.” And what a marvellously simple 
little ballad it is! Plain, unaffected words, 
set to a melody of eight notes, without a single 
modulation, “‘ Home, Sweet Home,” seems 
somehow to possess the power of charming 
the ear and of touching our best and purest 
emotions. The Viscountess Folkestone — 
now the Dowager Lady Radnor—once sang 
“ Home, Sweet Home,” at a popular concert 
at the Victoria Music Hall with such effect 
that a poor lost girl from the London 
streets, who was sitting in the gallery, went 
straight back to her lodging, packed up 
her little bundle, and re- 
turned to her _ broken- 
hearted old mother in the 
country. The recollection 
of the “lowly thatched cot- 
tage” had been so vividly 
produced by the song and 
the singer that a result had 
been achieved which no 
other influence had _ been 
able to secure. It is rather 
remarkable that the words 
of “Home, Sweet Home” 
so typically English in 
character should have 
been written by an Ameri- 
can, John Howard Payne. 
rhe song formed part of a 
musical drama composed 
by Sir Henry Bishop, and 
was first heard at Covent 
Garden Theatre in 1823. 


WORDS OF 





JOHN HOWARD PAYNE, WHO WROTE THE 


“ HOME, SWEET HOME,” 


The success of “ Home, 
Sweet Home,” was un- 
precedented. Within a 
year nearly three 
hundred thousand 
It has often been said that 


copies were sold. 
Sir Henry Bishop was not the composer of 
“Home, Sweet Home,” but that he merely 
arranged a Sicilian melody to the words of 


John Howard Payne. This statement, how- 
ever, has been entirely disproved by a friend 
of Sir Henry Bishop, the late Dr. Charles 
Mackay. Dr. Mackay tells us that Sir 
Henry Bishop “had been engaged in early 
manhood by the once eminent firm of 
Goulding, D’Almaine, and Co., musical pub- 
lishers, of Soho Square, to edit a collec- 
tion of national melodies of all countries. 
In the course of his labours he discovered 
that he had no Sicilian air, 
and as a Sicilian melody 
had been announced Sir 
Henry thought he would 
invent one. ‘The result was 
the now well-known air of 
‘Home, Sweet Home,’ 
which he arranged to the 
verses of Howard Payne. 
Pirates were in the field as 
now, and believing the air 
to be Sicilian and non-copy- 
right they commenced issu- 
ing the song in a cheaper 
form, but Messrs. Gould- 
ing, D’Almaine, and Co. 
brought actions against the 
offenders, and won the day 
on the sworn evidence of 
Sir Henry Bishop, who 
declared himself to be the 
inventor of the same.” 
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It is suggestive of the irony of fate that 
the words of “‘ Home, Sweet Home,” should 
have been written in a foreign land by a 
wandering exile, and that the melody should 
have been composed by a musician whose 
domestic happiness was frustrated by the 
elopement of his wife with a talented, but 
dissipated, harp-player. 

It is customary now to sing only two 
stanzas of “ Home, Sweet Home,” but in 
the original version there were four. ‘The 
following are the stanzas usually omitted : 


VII. 






he would rather have been the author of 


| T is said that Handel once remarked that 


this beautiful air than of all the music he 
had ever composed. Although this statement 
must be taken cum grano salis, yet it must 
be admitted that the melody of “ Robin 
Adair” is exceptionally charming. 

Though classed among Scottish songs the 
music is undoubtedly Irish. The air was 
known as “Eileen Aroon” long before 
“ Robin Adair” was written, and is believed 
to have been introduced into Scotland by a 
celebrated Irish harpist named Hempson. 
“ Eileen Aroon” was sung in London about 
the middle of the eighteenth century by the 
tenor ‘Tenducci, who after 


great operatic 


wards sang the same melody to the words of 


* Robin Adair.” ‘The popularity of the song 


was greatly due to the effective manner in 
which it 
duced into the air 
as the “Scotch snap.” 


was sung by Braham, who intro 
a certain inflection known 
The words have 
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How sweet, too, to sit ’neath a fond father’s smile, 

And the cares of a mother to soothe and beguile ; 

Let others delight ’mid new pleasures to roam, 

But give me, oh, give me, the pleasures of home ! 
Home ! home ! sweet, sweet home ! 

There’s no place like home, there’s no place like 
home. 


To thee I'll return overburdened with care, 
The heart’s dearest face will smile on me there. 
No more from that cottage again will I roam ; 
Le it ever so humble, there’s no place like home. 
Home ! home ! sw eet, sweet home ! 
There’s no place like home, there’s no place like 
home. 


“Rosin ADAIR.” 
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often been attributed to Burns, but 
there seems littlke doubt that the 
true author was Lady Caroline 
Keppel, a daughter of the Earl of 
Albemarle. 

It seems that Lady Caroline had 
fallen in love with a fascinating young Irish- 
man named Robert or Robin Adair. He 
was just starting in life as a medical man, 
and being so fortunate as to meet with a rich 
patron he soon acquired a good position in 
society. He was a fluent speaker, a fine 
dancer, and an altogether agreeable guest. 
At a certain dance he had for a partner Lady 
Caroline Keppel. 

The young couple were mutually attracted, 
and after a few more meetings their intense 
affection could no longer be concealed. 
‘The consternation of Lady Caroline’s rela 
tives may be better imagined than described. 
Chey did all they could to break off this 


unsuitable attachment, but all in vain. Other 
suitors came forward, but Lady Carolin 
would have nothing to say to them. Het 


friends took her abroad to try what chang: 
of scene might effect, but instead of remedy) 
ing matters they grew worse, for poor Lady 
Caroline became seriously ill. She was 
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back to England and taken to 
Bath, where she wrote the stanzas now 
usually associated with the music :— 


brought 


What’s this dull town to me? 
Robin’s not near ; 
lle whom I wish to see, 
Wish so to hear. 
Where’s all the joy and mirth, 
Made life a heaven on earth ? 
O ! they’re all fled with thee, 
Robin Adair. 


What made th’ assembly shine ? 


Robin Adair ! 


What made the ball so fine ? 
Robin was there ! 
What, when the play was o’er, 
What made my heart so sore ? 
O! it was parting with 
Robin Adair. 


But now thou’rt far from me, 


Robin Adair ! 


And now I never see 
' 


Robin Adair ! 
Yet he I love so well 
Still in my heart shall dwell ; 
O! I can ne’er forget 

Robin Adair. 


It may be that the 
gallant young Irishman 
had sung “Eileen Aroon” 
to her, and the memory 
of the beautiful melody and the loved 
one who sang it inspired Lady Caroline 
to write the touching words of “ Robin 
Adair” ; and one can realize the melancholy 
pleasure which the poor suffering girl ex- 
perienced in pouring 
out her soul in verse. 
At length Lady Caro- 
line became so seri- 
ously ill that her life 
was despaired of, and, 
acting upon the 
advice of the phy- 
sicians, her relatives 
gave their consent to 
the marriage of the 
faithful lovers. The 
“lucky Irishman,” as 
George III. often 
called him, became a 
general favourite; he 
worked hard at his 
profession, in which 
le greatly distin- 
guished himself, and 
lived to the advanced 
age of eighty years. 


‘ 


[While 
musical 


upon a 
subject 
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LADY CAROLINE KEPPFL, 


WHO WROTE THE WORDS OF 
‘ROBIN ADAIR.” 
By permissi.n of Henry Graves & Co. 





we ROBERT ADAIR, THE ORIGINAL OF “ KOBIN ADAIR.” 
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may take the opportunity to advert to a 
statement in an article entitled “ Eccentric 


Musicians,” which appeared in our issue 
for lebruary. The 
Statement ran as 


follows: “ Schumann 
had an_ unfortunate 
addiction to the bottle, 
to which in later life 


he gave way.” ‘The 
writer, Mr. J. F. Row- 
botham, the well- 


known author of “A 
History of Music ” 
and “The Private 
Life of the Great 
Composers,” etc., 
based his assertion 
on private information 
which he believed to 
be well founded. On 
the other hand, Mr. 
Gustav Ernest, of 80, 
West Hill, Sydenham, 
who has investigated 
the subject, is author- 
ized by Professor 
Joachim, the great 
violinist and most intimate friend of Schu- 
mann during his later years, and by Professor 
Dietrich, who was a guest in Schumann’s 
house on the fatal day when the master 
threw himself into the Rhine, to say that 
such a statement is 
absolutely erro- 
neous. In the face 
of this decisive 
evidence, which is 
corroborated by 
other witnesses, Mr. 
Rowbotham readily 
withdraws his state- 


ment, greatly, we 
are sure, to the 
relief of all lovers 
of the great com 
poser, whose works, 
as Mr. Ernest 


most truly says, 
“are the very epi- 
tome of an eleva- 
tion of thought, 
chastity of feeling, 
and strength of will 
wholly incompatible 
with the degrading 
failing attributed to 
him.” | 
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EATED at his ease in the 
warm tap-room of the Cauli- 
flower, the stranger had been 
eating and drinking for some 
time, apparently unconscious 
of the presence of the withered 
ancient who, huddled up in that corner of the 
settle which was nearer to the fire, fidgeted 
restlessly with an empty mug and blew with 
pathetic insistence through a churchwarden 
pipe which had long been cold. The stranger 
finished his meal with a sigh of content and 
then, rising from his chair, crossed over to 
the settle and, placing his mug on the time- 
worn table before him, began to fill his pipe. 

The old man took a spill from the table 
and, holding it with trembling fingers to the 
blaze, gave him a light. The other thanked 
him, and then, leaning back in his corner of 
the settle, watched the smoke of his pipe 
through half-closed eyes, and assented 
drowsily to the old man’s remarks upon 
the weather. 

“Bad time o’ the year for going about,” 
said the latter, “though I s’pose if you can 
eat and drink as much as you want it don’t 
matter. I s’pose you mightn’t be a conjurer 
from London, sir ?” 

The traveller shook his head. 

“T was ’oping you might be,” said the old 
man. 
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The other manifested no curiosity. 

“If you ’ad been,” said the old man, with 
a sigh, “I should ha’ asked you to ha’ done 
something useful. Ginrally speaking, con 
jurers do things that are no use to anyone ; 
wot I should like to see a conjurer do would 
be to make this ’ere empty mug full o’ beer 
and this empty pipe full o’ shag tobacco. 
That’s wot I should ha’ made bold to ask 
you to do if you’d been one.” 

The traveller sighed, and, taking his short 
briar pipe from his mouth by the bowl, 
rapped three times upon the table with it. 
In a very short time a mug of ale and a 
paper cylinder of shag appeared on the table 
before the old man. 

“Wot put me in mind o’ your being a 
conjurer,” said the latter, filling his pipe after 
a satisfying draught from the mug, “is that 
you’re uncommon like one that come to 
Claybury some time back and give a per- 
formance in this very room where we're now 
a-sitting. Se far as looks go, you might be 
his brother.” 

The traveller said that he never had a 
brother. 

We didn’t 
fust, said the 


know 
old man. 


’e was a conjurer at 
He ’ad come down 


for Wickham Fair and, being a day or two 
before’and, ’e 
round about to give performances, 
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was going to different villages 
He came 
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into the bar ‘ere and ordered a mug 0’ beer, 
and while ’e was a-drinking of it stood talk- 
’e asked Bill 
Chambers to excuse ’im for taking the liberty, 
and, putting his ‘and to Bill’s mug, took out 


ing about the weather. ‘Then 


a live frog. Bill 
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air, and coming down on to ‘is own clothes 
in his hobnailed boots. 

“He ain’t fond o’ dumb animals, then,” 
ses the conjurer. Then he put his ‘and on 
his ’art and bowed. 





was a very par- 
tikler man about 
wot ’e drunk, and 
I thought he'd 
ha’ had a fit. He 
went on at Smith, 
the landlord, 
something shock- 
ing, and at last, 
for the sake oO’ 
peace and quiet- 
ess, Smith gave 
im another pint 
to make up for 





‘It must ha’ 
been asleep in 
the mug,” he ses. 

Bill said that ’e 
thought ’e knew 
who must ha’ 
been asleep, and 
was just going to 
take a drink, 
when the conjurer 
asked ‘im toexcuse 
im agin. Bill put 
down the mug in 
a ’urry, and the 
conjurer put his 
ind to the mug and took out a dead mouse. 
lt would ha’ been a ’ard thing to say which 
was the most upset, Bill Chambers or Smith, 
the landlord, and Bill, who was in a terrible 
state, asked why it was everything seemed to 
vet into Avs mug. 

“ P’raps you're fond o’ dumb animals, sir,” 

s the conjurer. “ Do you ‘appen to notice 
our coat-pocket is all of a wriggle ?” 

He put his ’and to Bill’s pocket and took 
sut a little green snake; then he put his ’and 
to Bill’s trouser-pocket and took out a frog, 
vhile pore Bill’s eyes looked as if they was 

ming out o’ their sockets. 

“ Keep still,” ses the conjurer ; “ there’s a 
ot more to come yet.” 

Bill Chambers gave a ’owl that was 
dreadful to listen to, and then ’e pushed 
the conjurer away and started undressing 
mself as fast as he could move ’is fingers. 

believe he’d ha’ taken off ’is shirt if it ’ad 
id pockets in it, and then ’e stuck ’is feet 
lose_together and ’e kept jumping into the 

















“PUTTING HIS 'AND TO BILL’S MUG, HE TOOK OUT A LIVE FROG.” 


“Gentlemen all,” he ses. “’Aving given 
you this specimen of wot I can do, I beg to 
give notice that with the landlord’s kind per- 
mission I shall give my celebrated conjuring 
entertainment in the tap-room this evening 
at seven o'clock ; ad—mission, threepence 
each.” 

They didn’t understand ‘im at fust, but at 
last they see wot ’e meant, and arter explain- 
ing to Bill, who was still giving little jumps, 
they led ’im up into a corner and coaxed ‘im 
into dressing ’imself agin. He wanted to fight 
the conjurer, but ’e was that tired ’e could 
scarcely stand, and by-and-by Smith, who ’ad 
said ’e wouldn't ‘ave anything to do with it, 
gave way and said he’d risk it. 

The tap-room was crowded that night, but 
we all ’ad to pay threepence each--—coining 
money, I call it. Some o’ the things wot he 
done was very clever, but a’most from the 
fust start-off there was unpleasantness. When 
he asked somebody to lend ’im a_pocket- 
’ankercher to turn into a white rabbit, 
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Henery Walker rushed up and lent ’im ‘is, but 
instead of a white rabbit it turned into a black 
one with two white spots on it, and arter 
Henery Walker ’ad sat for some time puzzling 
over it ’e got up and went off ’ome without 
saying good-night to a soul. 

Then the conjurer borrowed Sam _ Jones’s 
hat, and arter looking into it for some time ’e 
was that surprised and astonished that Sam 
Jones lost ’is temper and asked ‘im whether 
he ’adn’t seen a hat afore. 

‘Not like this,” ses the conjurer. And ’e 
pulled out a woman’s dress and jacket and a 
pair o’ boots. Then ’e took out a pound or 
two o’ taters and some crusts o’ bread and 
other things, and at last ’e gave it back to 
Sam Jones and shook ’is head at ‘im, and 
told ’im if he wasn’t very careful he’d spoil 
the shape of it. 

Then ’e asked somebody to lend ‘im a 
watch, and, arter he ’ad promised to take the 
greatest care of it, Dicky Weed, the tailor, 
lent ‘im a gold watch wot ’ad been left ’im 
by ‘is great-aunt when she died. Dicky Weed 
thought a great deal o’ that watch, and when 
the conjurer took a flat-iron and began to 
smash it up into little bits it took three men 
to hold ’im down in ’is seat. 

“This is the most difficult trick o’ the 
lot,” ses the conjurer, picking off a wheel wot 
‘ad stuck to the flat-iron. ‘ Sometimes I can 
do it and sometimes I can’t. Last time I 
tried it it was a failure, and it cost me 
eighteenpence and a pint o’ beer afore the 
gentleman the watch ’ad belonged to was 
satisfied. I gave ’im the bits, too.” 

“If you don’t give me my watch back safe 
and sound,” ses Dicky Weed, in a trembling 
voice, “ it'll cost you twenty pounds.” 

“’Ow much?” ses the conjurer, with a 
start. “Well, I wish you’d told me that 
afore you lent it to me. Ejighteenpence is 
my price. 

He stirred the broken 
finger and shook his ’ead. 

“ I’ve never tried one o’ these old-fashioned 
watches afore,” he ses. ‘“ ’Owever, if I fail, 
gentlemen, it'll be the fust and only trick 
I've failed in to-night. You can’t expect 
everything to turn out right, but if I do fail 
this time, gentlemen, I'll try it agin if any- 
body else’ll lend me another watch.” 

Dicky Weed tried to speak but couldn’t, 
and ’e sat there, with ‘is face pale, staring at 
the pieces of ‘is watch on the conjurer’s 
table. Then the conjurer took a big pistol 
with a trumpet-shaped barrel out of ’is box, 
and arter putting in a charge o’ powder 


bits up with ‘is 


picked up the pieces o’ watch and rammed 
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them in arter it. We could ’ear the broken 
bits grating agin the ramrod, and arter he 
‘ad loaded it ’e walked round and handed it 
to us to look at. 

“It’s all right,” he ses to Dicky Weed ; 
“it’s going to be a success ; I could tell in 
the loading.” 

He walked back to the other end of the 
room and held up the pistol. 

“T shall now fire this pistol,” ’e ses, “and 
in so doing mend the watch. ‘lhe explosion 
of the powder makes the bits o’ glass oin 
together agin; in flying through the air the 
wheels go round and round collecting all the 
other parts, and the watch as good as new 
and ticking away its ’ardest will be found in 
the coat-pocket o’ the gentleman I shoot at.” 

He pointed the pistol fust at one and then 
at another, as if ’e couldn’t make up’is mind, 
and none of ’em seemed to ’ave_much liking 
for it. Peter Gubbins told ’im not to shcot 
at ’im because he ’ad a’ole in his pocket, and 
Bill Chambers, when it pointed at ‘im, up 
and told ’im to let somebody else ’ave a turn. 
The only one that didn’t flinch was Bob 
Pretty, the biggest poacher and the greatest 
rascal in Claybury. He'd been making fun 
o’ the tricks all along, saying out loud that 
he’d seen ’em all afore—and done better. 

“Go on,” he ses; “I ain’t afraid of you; 
you can’t shoot straight.” 

The conjurer pointed the pistol at ‘im. 
Then ’e pulled the trigger and the pistol 
went off bang, and the same moment o’ time 
Bob Pretty jumped up with a ’orrible scream, 
and holding his ’ands over ’is eyes danced 
about as though he’d gone mad. 

Everybody started up at once and got 
round ’im, and asked ’im wot was the 
matter; but Bob didn’t answer ‘em. He 
kept on making a dreadful noise, and at last 
’e broke out of the room and, holding ’is 
‘ankercher to ’is face, ran off ’ome as ’ard as 
he could run. 

“VYou’ve done it now, mate,” ses Bill 
Chambers to the conjurer. “I thought you 
wouldn’t be satisfied till you’d done some ‘arm. 
You've been and blinded pore Bob Pretty.” 


“Nonsense,” ses the conjurer. “He's 
frightened, that’s all.” 
“Frightened !” ses Peter Gubbins. “ Why, 


you fired Dicky Weed’s watch straight into 
‘is face.” 

“ Rubbish,” ses the conjurer ; “it dropped 
into ’is pocket, and he'll find it there when ‘e 
comes to ‘is senses.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that Bob Pretty 
‘as gone off with my watch in ‘is pocket?” 
screams Dicky Weed. 
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* T do,” ses the other. 

“You'd better get ’old of Bob afore ’e 
finds it out, Dicky,” ses Bill Chambers. 

Dicky Weed didn’t answer ‘im; he was 
already running along to Bob Pretty’s as fast 
as ’is legs would take ‘im, with most of us 
follering behind to see wot ’appened. 

The door was fastened when we got to it, 
but Dicky Weed banged away at it as ’ard as 
he could bang, and at last the bedroom 
winder went up and 
Mrs. Pretty stuck her 
‘ead out. - 

“FP sh!” she ses, in 
a whisper. ‘Go away.” f 







“HE WAS RUNNING ALONG TO BOB PRETTY'S AS FAST AS ‘IS LEGS WOULD TAKE ‘IM.’ 


“T want to see Bob,” ses Dicky Weed. 

“You can’t see ‘im,” ses Mrs. Pretty. 
“Tm getting ’im to bed. He’s been shot, 
pore dear. Can’t you ’ear ’im groaning?” 

We ‘adn’t up to then, but a’most direckly 
arter she ’ad spoke you could ha’ heard Bob’s 
groans a mile away. Dreadful, they was. 

“There, there, pore dear,” ses Mrs. Pretty. 

“Shall I come in and ’elp you get ‘im to 
bed ?” ses Dicky Weed, arf crying. 

“No, thank you, Mr. Weed,” ses Mrs. 
Pretty. “It’s very kind of you to offer, but 
’e wouldn’t like any hands but mine to touch 
‘im. I'll send in and let you know ‘ow he is 
fust thing in the morning.” 

“Try and get ’old of the coat, Dicky,” ses 
Bill Chambers, in a whisper. “Offer to 
mend it for im. It’s sure to want it.” 

“ Well, I’m sorry I can’t be no ’elp to you,” 
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ses Dicky Weed, “but I noticed a rent in 
Bob’s coat and, as ’e’s likely to be laid up a 
bit, it ud be a good opportunity for me to 
mend it for ’im. I won't charge ‘im nothing. 
If you drop it down I'll do it now.” 

“ Thankee,” ses Mrs. Pretty ; “if you just 
wait a moment I'll clear the pockets out 
and drop it down to you.” 

She turned back into the bedroom, and 
Dicky Weed ground ‘is teeth together and told 


Bill Chambers that the 
next time he took ’is advice 
he’d remember it. He 


Y stood there trembling all 

; over with temper, and when 
\ Mrs. Pretty came to the 
2 winder agin and 
dropped the coat 
on his ’ead and 
said that Bob felt 
his kindness very 
much, and he’oped 
Dicky ud make a 
good job of it, 
because it was ’is 
fav’rite coat, he 
couldn’t speak. 
He stood there 
shaking all over 
till Mrs. Pretty ’ad 
shut the winder 
down agin, and 
then ’e turned to 
the conjurer, as 
‘ad come up with 
the rest of us, 
and asked ’im 
wot he was 
going to do about 
it now. 

“T tell you he’s got the watch,” ses 
the conjurer, pointing up at the winder. 
“Tt went into ’is pocket. I saw it go. 
He was no more shot than you were. 
If ’e was, why doesn’t he send for the 
doctor ?” 

“T can’t ’elp that,” ses Dicky Weed. “I 
want my watch or else twenty pounds.” 

“We'll talk it over in a day or two,” ses 
the conjurer. “I’m giving my celebrated 
entertainment at Wickham Fair on Monday, 
but I’ll come back ’ere to the Cauliflower the 
Saturday befure and give another entertain- 
ment, and then we'll see wot’s to be done. 
I can’t run away, because in any case I can't 
afford to miss the fair.” 

Dicky Weed gave way at last and went off 
‘ome to bed and told ’is wife about it, and 
listening to ’er advice he got up at six o’clock 
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in the morning and went round to see ’ow 
Bob Pretty was. 

Mrs. Pretty was up when ’e got there, and 
arter calling up the stairs to Bob told Dicky 
Weed to go upstairs. Bob Pretty was sitting 
up in bed with ‘is face covered in bandages, 
and he seemed quite pleased to see ‘im. 

“It ain’t everybody that ud get up at six 
o'clock to see ’ow I’m getting on,” he ses. 
“You've got a feeling ’art, Dicky.” 

Dicky Weed coughed and looked round, 
wondering whether the watch was in the 
room, and, if so, where it was hidden. 

“Now I’m ’ere I may as well tidy up 
the room for you a bit,” he ses, getting up. 
“1 don’t like sitting idle.” 

“'Thankee, mate,” ses Bob ; and ’e lay still 
and watched Dicky Weed out of the corner 
of the eye that wasn’t covered with the 
bandages. 

1 don’t suppose that room ’ad ever been 
tidied up so thoroughly since the Prettys ’ad 
lived there, but Dicky Weed couldn't see 
anything o’ the watch, and wot made ‘im 
more angry than anything else was Mrs. 
Pretty setting down in a chair with ’er ’ands 
folded in her lapand pointing out places that 
he ’adn’t done. 


“You leave ‘im alone,” ses Bob. “ Ae 
knows wot ’e’s arter. Not did you do with 
those little bits o’ watch you found when 


you was bandaging me up, missis ?” 

** Don’t ask me,” ses Mrs. Pretty. “1 was in 
such a state I don’t know wot I was doing 
ardly.” 

“Well, they must be about somewhere,” 
“You ‘ave a look for ’em, Dicky, 
They belong 


ses Bob. 
and if you find ‘em, keep ‘em. 
to you.” 

Dicky Weed tried to be civil and thank 
‘im, and then he went off ‘ome and talked 
it over with ‘is wife agin. People couldn't 
make up their minds whether Bob Pretty 
‘ad found the watch in ’is pocket and was 
shamming, or whether ’e was really shot, but 
they was all quite certain that, whichever way 
it was, Dicky Weed would never see ’is watch 
agin. 

On the Saturday evening this ’ere Caulli- 
flower public-’ouse was crowded, everybody 
being anxious to see the watch trick done 
over agin. We had ’eard that it ’ad been 


done all right at Cudford and Monksham ; 
but. Bob Pretty said as ’ow he’d believe it 
when ’e saw it, and not afore. 

He was one o’ the fust to turn up that 
night, because ’e said ’e wanted to know wot 
the conjurer was going to pay him for all ’is 
pain and suffering and having things said 
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about ‘is character. He came in leaning on 
a stick, with ’is face still bandaged, and sat 
right up close to the conjurer’s table, and 
watched him as ’ard as he could as ’e went 
through ’is tricks. 

“And now,” ses the conjurer, at last, “I 
come to my celebrated watch trick. Some 
of you as was ’ere last Tuesday when I did it 
will remember that the man I fired the pistol 
at pretended that ’e’d been shot and run off 
‘ome with it in ’is pocket.” 

“ You're a liar!” ses Bob Pretty, standing 
up. 

“Very good,” ses the conjurer ; “ you take 
that bandage off and show us all where you’re 
hurt.” 

“T shall do nothing o’ the kind,” ses Bob. 
“TI don’t take my orders from you.” 

“Take the bandage off,” ses the conjurer, 
“and if there’s any shot marks I’ll give you 
a couple o’ sovereigns.” 

“I’m afraid of the air getting to it,” ses 
Bob Pretty. 

“You don’t want to be afraid o’ that, 
Bob,” ses John Biggs, the blacksmith, coming 
up behind and putting ‘is great arms round 
‘im. “Take off that rag, somebody; I’ve 
got hold of ’im.” 

Bob Pretty started to struggle at fust, but 
then, seeing it was no good, kept quite quiet 
while they took off the bandages. 

“There! look at ’im,” ses the conjurer, 
pointing. “Not a mark on ‘is face, not 
one.” 

“Wot!” ses Bob Pretty. 
to say there’s no marks ? 

“T do,” ses the conjurer. 

“Thank goodness!” ses Bob Pretty, 
clasping his ’ands. “Thank goodness! I 
was afraid I was disfigured for lite. Lend 
me a bit o’ looking-glass, somebody. I can 
‘ardly believe it.” 

“You stole Dicky Weed’s watch,” ses 
John Biggs. “I’ad my suspicions of you 
all along. You're a thief, Bob Pretty. That's 
wot you are.” 

“Prove it,” ses Bob Pretty. ‘“ You ’eard 
wot the conjurer said the other night, that the 
last time he tried the trick ’e failed, and ’ad 
to give eighteenpence to the man wot the 
watch ’ad belonged to.” 

“That was by way of a joke like,” ses the 
conjurer to John Biggs. “I can always do 
it. I’m going to do it now. Will somebody 
‘ave the kindness to lend me a watch ?” 

He looked all round the room, but nobody 
offered—except other men’s watches, wot 
wouldn’t lend ’em. 

“Come, come,” he ses ; “ain’t none of you 


“Do you mean 
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got any trust in me? It'll be as safe as if it 
was in your pocket. I want to prove to 
you that this man is a thief.” 

He asked ’em agin, and at last John Biggs 
took out ’is silver watch and offered it to ’im 
on the. understanding that ’e was on no 
account to fire it into Bob Pretty’s pocket. 

“Not likely,” ses the conjurer. “Now, 
everybody take a good look at this watch, so 
as to make sure there’s no deceiving.” 

He ’anded it round, and arter everybody 
‘ad taken a look at it ’e took it up to the 
table and laid it down. 

** Let me ’ave a look at it,” ses Bob Pretty, 
going up to the table. “I’m not going to 
‘ave my good name took away for nothing if 
I can ’elp it.” 

He took it up and looked at it, and arter 
‘olding it to ’is ear put it 
down agin. 

“Ts that the flat-iron 
it’s going to be smashed 
with ?” he ses. 

“Tt is,” ses the conjurer, 
looking at ’im nasty like ; 
“paps you'd like to ex- 
amine it.” 

Bob Pretty took it and 
looked at it. 

“Yes, mates,” he ses, 
“it’s a ordinary flat-iron. 
You couldn’t ’ave anything 
better for smashing a 
watch with.” 

He ’eld it up in the air 
and, afore anybody could 
move, brought it down 
bang on the face o’ the 
watch. The conjurer 
sprang at ‘im and caught at ‘is arm, but it 
was tuo late, and in a terrible state o’ mind ’e 
turned round to John Biggs. 

“* He’s smashed your watch,” he ses ; “ he’s 
smashed your watch.” 

“Well,” ses John Biggs, “it ’ad got to be 
smashed, ’adn’t it ?” 

“Yes, but not by ’im,” ses the conjurer, 
dancing about. “I wash my ’ands of it now.” 

“ Look ’ere,” ses John Biggs; “don’t you 
talk to me about washing your ’ands of it. 
You finish your trick and give me my watch 
back agin same as it was afore.” 

“Not now he’s been interfering with it,” 
ses the conjurer. “ He’d better do the trick 
now as he’s so clever.” 

“I'd sooner ‘ave you do it,” ses John 
Biggs. “ Wot did you let im interfere for?” 

“’Ow was I to know wot ’e was going to 
do?” ses the conjurer. ‘“ You must settle it 
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between you now. I'll ’ave nothing more to 
do with it.” 

“ All right, John Biggs,” ses Bob Pretty ; 
“if ’e won’t do it, I will. If it can be done, 
I don’t s’pose it matters who does it. I 
don’t think anybody could smash up a watch 
better than that.” 

John Biggs looked at it, and then ’e asked 
the conjurer once more to do the trick, but 
‘e wouldn't. 

“It can’t be done now,” he ses; “and I 
warn you that if that pistol is fired I won’t 
be responsible for what'll ’appen.” 

“George Kettle shall load the pistol and 
fire it if ’e won't,” ses Bob Pretty. “’Aving 


“AFORE ANYBODY COULD MOVE, HE /MROUGHT IT DOWN BANG 


ON THE FACE O THE WATCH, 


been in the Militia, there couldn’t be a better 
man for the job.” 

George Kettle walked up to the table as 
red as fire at being praised like that afore 
people and started loading the pistol. He 
seemed to be more awkward about it than 
the conjurer ’ad been the last time, and he 
‘ad to roll the watch-cases up with the flat- 
iron afore ’e could get ’em in. But ’e loaded 
it at last and stood waiting. 

“Don’t shoot at me, George Kettle,” ses 
Bob. “I’ve been called a thief once, and I 
don’t want to be agin.” 





| 
| 
| 
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“Put that pistol down, you fool, afore you 
do mischief,” ses the conjurer. 

** Who shall I shoot at ?” ses George Kettle, 
raising the pistol. 

“ Better fire at the conjurer, I think,” ses 
Bob Pretty ; “and if things ‘appen as he says 
they will ‘appen, the watch ought to be found 
in ‘Is coat pocket.” 

“Where is he ?” ses George, looking round. 

Bill Chambers laid ’old of ‘im just as he 
was going through the door to fetch the land- 
lord, and the scream ’e gave as he came back 
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the conjurer, 
Nobody can do 


“Help! Murder!” says 
struggling. ‘ He’ll kill me. 
the trick but me.” 

“ But you say you won’t do it,” ses John 
Biggs. 

“ Not 
can't.” 

“Well, I'm not going to ’ave my watch 
lost through want of trying,” ses John Biggs. 
“Tie ’im to the chair, mates.” 

“All right, then,” ses the conjurer, very 
pale. “Don’t tie me; I'll sit still all right 

if you like, but you'd 


now,” ses the conjurer; “I 











and George 
Kettle pointed 
the pistol at ’im 
was awful. 

“Don't 


silly,” Ses ( reorge. 


a 
—— Ss 


be 


“Nol iy’s going THE SCREAM ’E GAVI 
Nobody's going MISTOL AT 


to hurt you.” 

“ It’s no worse for you than it was for me,” 
ses Bob. ; 

“Put it down,” screams the conjurer ; 
“put it down. You'll kill arf the men in the 
room if it goes off.” 

“ Be careful where you aim, George,” ses 
Sam Jones. “ P’r'aps he'd better ‘ave a chair 
all by hisself in the middle of the room.” 

It was all very well for Sam Jones to talk, 
but the conjurer wouldn't sit on a chair by 
‘imself. He wouldn't sit on it at all. He 
seemed to be all legs and arms, and the way ’e 
struggled it took four or five men to ’old ‘im. 

“Why don’t you keep still?” ses John 
“George Kettle’ll shoot it in your 
He’s the best shot in 


pocket all right. 
Claybury.” 





AS GEORGE KETTLE POINTED THE 
IM WAS AWFUI 


better bring the chair 
outside in case of acci 
dents. - Bring it in the 
front.” 

George 
it was all nonsense, 
the conjurer said 
trick was always better 
done in the open air, 
and at last they gave way 
and took ‘im and the chair 
outside. 

“ Now,” ses the con 
jurer, as ’e sat down, “all 
of you go and stand near 
the man wot’s going to 
shoot. When I say 
‘Three,’ fire. Why/ there’s 
the watch on the ground 


said 
but 
the 


Kettle 





there !” 
He pointed with ‘is 
finger, and as they all 


looked down he jumped 
up out o’ that chair and 
set off on the road to 
Wickham as ard as 'e 
could run. It was so 
sudden that nobody 
knew wot ’ad ’appened 
for a moment, and then George Kettle, wot 
‘ad been looking with the rest, turned round 
and pulled the trigger. 

‘There was a bang that pretty nigh deafened 
us, and the back o’ the chair was blown 
nearly out. By the time we’d got our 
senses agin the conjurer was a’most out 0 
sight, and Bob Pretty was explaining to John 
Biggs wot a good job it was ’is watch ‘adnt 
been a gold one. 

“That’s wot comes o’ trusting a foreigner 
afore a man wot you’ve known all your life,” 
he ses, shaking his ’ead. “I ope the next 
man that tries to take my good name awa) 
won't get off so easy. I felt all along the 
trick couldn’t be done ; it stands to reason it 
couldn’t. I done my best, too.” 
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A STORY FOR BOYS 
CHAPTER XII. 
iN THE EVE OF THE LAW. 
MJRENE had never happened 


to go into a Court of Justice 
before, so she could not tell 
how far the one they were 
brought into now resembled 
the real thing. 

The walls certainly looked as if they had 
been built of huge wooden blocks, and the 
windows had patches of red, blue, and yellow 
it the tops, and their sashes traced in 
Chinese white, like the windows you get in 
boxes of bricks. Still, there was a bench for 
the Judge and a box for the Jury, and quite 
a roomy dock, with spikes, for themselves, 
so that all the arrangements, so far as she 
knew, were correct enough. 

Mr. Lord Head Justice Shelley was on 
his bench when they came in. To tell the 
truth, he was rather unlike Irene’s idea of a 
Judge. He wore neither robes nor wig, only 
a short black velvet cape and a little cap of 
the same material. He had very fuzzy white 
hair, protruding black and white eyes, and a 
long, sharp, nutcracker nose and chin of a 
brilliant scarlet hue. 

In fact, if Irene had not known him to be 
a Judge, she might have taken him for one of 
those comical figures made out of the shell 
ind claws of a lobster. But somehow she 
lid not feel tempted to laugh—she was far 
too much afraid of him for that. 
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AND GIRLS.—PART IL. 

However, he seemed in quite a good 
temper. “ Prisoners, eh?” he said, as the 
Procession filed in after the Chief Commis- 
sary-Pouncer. “ That’s capital! Now we shall 
have something to do at last. ‘Though I’m 
sorry to see Mr. Butcher and Mr. Grocer and 
the Admiral and so many of our respected 
fellow-citizens in this painful position,” he 
added, feelingly. 

“Pardon, milor Shelley,” explained the 
Chief Commissary-Pouncer. ‘“ Zey are my 
vitnesses. It is zese two who are ze 
Culprits.” 

“Oh!” said the Judge, plainly disap- 
pointed. “I see. I hoped you would have 
had something bigger for us, Mr. Chief Com- 
missary-Pouncer. Never mind, we must 
make them go as far as we can. How do 
you do, Culprits? Very pleased to see you. 
Seasonable weather, isn’t it? Have a bull’s- 
eye ?” 

And to Torquil and Irene’s extreme sur- 
prise he produced a large paper bag, from 
which he extracted a couple of what appeared 
to be rather superior bull’s-eyes, which were 
handed to them by the Usher. 

“Peppermint is very sustaining,” said the 
Lobster Judge, solemnly, “but you are not 
to suck them till the sentence, mind. Now 
we can begin. By-the-bye, is anybody going 
to defend the Prisoners? Not that it 
signifies.” 

At this a little black-robed figure sprang 
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up from under the lid of a desk in the front 
row. “I’m the Demurrer-General’s Devil, 
my lud,” he said, in a nervous, squeaky voice. 
“1 appear for the Defence. I have a perfect 
answer to the charge!” Which Irene was 
very glad indeed to hear. 

“You'd better not say that,” advised the 
Judge, “ till you’ve heard what the charge és.” 

And the little figure squeaked, “ As your 
ludship pleases,” and bobbed down, shutting 
the lid over himself with a bang ; “ sus? like 
a Jack-in-the-box,” as Irene thought. 

“Proceed, Mr. Chief Commissary-Pouncer,” 
said the Judge, and the State Prosecutor 
began in loud and dramatic tones, “If, 
milor, I ransack ze gloomy and _ ’orrible 
register of Crime from his earliest commence- 
ments 

“Stop !” said the Judge. “If you’re going 
to do that, we'd better a// have a bull’s-eye,” 
and he took one himself, and directed that 
the bag should be handed round, which, to 
Irene’s joy, seemed to put the Pouncer 
General out considerably. 

**Since zat ze Prisoners arrive in this town,” 
he began again, “I ’ave kept upon zem alvays 
ze eye of a lynx.” 

* You needn't do it any longer,” said the 
Judge. “They’ve each got two Bu//’s-eyes 
on them now.” And, as nobody laughed, it 
was evident that he could not have intended 
to make a joke. 

“It vill be better, perhaps,” 
Commissary-Pouncer, discouraged, 
call my vitnesses.” 

“1 think it zeouv/d be more amusing,” 
the Judge, and the witnesses were called 
accordingly. 

First, the Sentinel told how ‘Torquil and 
Irene had passed him by giving the wrong 
countersign then the Market Woman 
related their attempt to obtain cakes by 
falsely representing that they were stay 
ing with the*Queen ; the Royal Footmen 


said the 
“ee 3 


said 


described how the Prisoners had forced 
their way into the Palace under absurd and 
obviously fictitious names; Mrs. Bodgers 


identified them as having wantonly worn 
and torn her furniture and declined to pay 
the bill; and all the other 
their turn, until Irene began to 
think that she and ‘Torquil must be dread 
fully bad characters without knowing it. 
and then the little Demurrer 
Devil would pop up and say, 
may 1 ask the witness just one 
And the Judge invariably re- 
They're not veur 


witnesses told 


stories 1n 


Every now 
General's 
“My lud, 
question ?” 
plied, “Certainly xo7. 


If you must ask questions, you 


witnesses. 
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should find witnesses for yourself.” Where- 
upon the little Advocate bobbed down, 
crushed. 

“One moment!” said the Lord Head 
Justice later, while Mr. Grocer was being 
examined. “You say, ‘The prisoners re- 
ferred me for their character to Santa Claus.’ 
Who zs Santa Claus ?” 

“That’s just the fo/n/, my lud!” screamed 
the Demurrer-General’s Devil. “He don't 
exist. And my argument is 

“Sit down !” said the Judge. “‘ If he doesn’t 
exist there can’t be any argument a4out him.” 
And the little Advocate sat down promptly. 
“ He’s very easily shut up,” thought Irene. 
“We might almost as well not be defended 
at all.” 

“Now, milor,” concluded the Chief Com- 
missary, “I arrive at ze grand climax of 
ze career, so scandalous, so infamous, of ze 
Prisoners now cowering in ze dock——” 

“Stop! Let me get that down, and do use 
words that are easier to spell,” said the Judge, 
pettishly. “‘Now cowering in the dock.’ 
That won't do, you know,” he added to Irene 
and Torquil. “1 can’t have any cowering in 
the dock. If you want to cower you must 
come outside.” 

“We weren't cowering,” said Torquil. 

“Then take care yeu don’t,” said the Judge, 
“or I shall stop the case. ‘This is a Court of 
Justice, remember, not a—not a—what ¢s it 
that a Court of Justice isn’t, Mr. Commis 
sary-Pouncer ?” 

“Pardon, milor!” he replied ; “for me it 
is too difficult a conundrum. I cannot guess 
him !” 

“TI know, my lud, I know!” squeaked the 
Demurrer-General’s Devil, shooting out his 
hand like a boy at a village school. “ It isn’t 
an Asylum for Idiots !” 

“If it were,” said the Judge, pointedly, 
“some persons might feel more at home in 
it,” and the little figure was shut up once more 

“As 1 was about to say, when I was so 
rudely interrupted,” continued the Judge, 
“a Court of Justice is not a Theatre. And 
why ? Because there’s no band, no 
scenery, and no charge for admission 
ldo get on, Mr. Commissary-Pouncer, and 
let us hear what it is the Prisoners have 
done—for I am bound to say they've been 
behaving quite properly while they’ve been 
in the dock!” ‘This comforted Irene, who 
began to feel sure now that he meant to let 
them off. 

“ Milor,” said the Chief 
Pouncer, “I ’ave detect zem 
travelling wizout tickets.” 


Commissar\ 
in ze act of 
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“ What?” shrieked the Judge—and his 
nose and chin actually faded to a pale pink. 
“No! I can’t—I can’t believe it. Whatever 
you may be, Prisoners, tell me you have not 
sunk to that!” 

“We didn’t know there was any harm in 
it,” said Torquil. ‘“ We did want to get home 
so!” added Irene. 

“They confess it!” cried the Judge. 
“* Give me back those bull’s-eyes, Prisoners !” 

“T can’t,” said Torquil, as Irene reluctantly 
surrendered hers. “I’ve eaten both mine. 
There wasn’t much taste in them either,” he 
added, in rather an injured tone. 

“He has eaten both his, Gentlemen of 
the Jury, and complains of their want of 
flavour!” cried the Judge, in a tragic voice. 
“When I expressly said they were not 
to be sucked till the sentence! After 
that, and the highly intelligent manner 
in which you have followed the case, 

I need hardly say that you will find 
both prisoners guilty. I’ve no wish to 
influence you in any way,” he added, 
“but if you don’t, 
you will have every 
reason to regret it.” 
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ston is that Z do the sentencing, and I’m 
going to, anyhow. Youcan do the summing- 
up afterwards, if you like.” 

“But, my lud,” screamed the Demurrer- 
General’s Devil, “ your ludship hasn’t heard 
my defence yet!” 

“You make such a noise, sir,” said the 
Judge, severely, “that it’s impossible to 
hear anything. Be kind enough to speak 
in your proper turn. Prisoners at the 
Bar,” he continued, “ you have _ been 
convicted, after the first and one of the 
fairest trials I have ever presided over 
convicted of trampling in the most wanton 
and deliberate manner upon a poor, unpro- 
tected by-law, one of the hallowed bulwarks 
of our country. You have cheated, not a 
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The nine Jurymen 
put their heads to ‘CIR 
gether at this. They 
were most respectable- 
looking persons, all in I] 
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fellow-creature who could cheat 
you back again, but a helpless, 
inoffensive Railway Company. 
I find it hard to believe that 
such heartless audacity could 
even be contemplated by reason- 







frock-coats and gold able beings. However, you 
Per ee . aut “THE NINE JURYMEN PUT THEIR HEADS . : : 

spectacles, and it was TocETuEe.” have done it, and it is my 

odd that they should painful duty now to inflict 


have reminded Irene of the Ninepins—but 
they did. 

“My lord,” said the Foreman presently, 
rising, “we find each prisoner guiltier than 
the other ; and the sentence is——” 

“One moment,” said the Lobster Judge. 
“Correct me if I’m wrong—but my zmfres- 

Vol. xxv.--89. 


penalties which I think everybody, yourselves 
included, will admit are devised with no little 
ingenuity. As for the female Prisoner, I am 
willing to allow some excuse on the grounds 
of gross ignorance and lack of education. 
Her sentence will therefore be comparatively 
light: she will merely go to school for a term 
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of fifty years, 07 her natural life, which -ver 
lasts longest. She will learn and repeat all 
her lessons backwards, with the book held 
upside down, and write her exercises on pink 
blotting-paper with cold water. For every 
bad mark she will get an extra month, for 
every good mark she will get a half-holiday— 
such half-holidays not to commence until 
after her sentence has expired. By that time 
I trust-she will have become a good, happy, 
and law-abiding little girl.” 

There was a round of applause as he 
finished, which he acknowledged by gratified 
bows. 

“It’s a beastly unfair sentence ! ” shouted 
Torquil. “‘ How can you expect her to learn 
lessons backwards and upside down ?” 

‘She may find it difficult at first,” admitted 
the Judge, “but she'll have all her life to 
practise it in. And if she prefers to do her 
lessons ir Chinese she will be graciously per- 
mitted todo so. Now Icometo yeu/ In 
spite of your conduct with respect to those 
peppermints I am loth to believe that you 
are utterly incorrigible, and I shall give you 
a chance, at all events, of retrieving your dis- 
grace. You shall enter the Army. I think,” 
he added, addressing the two Grenadiers, 
“ your regiment goes to the Front next ?” 

“To-morrow, my lord,” they replied, pre- 
senting arms; “on active service, against the 
Golgrislians.” 

“TI thought so,” said the Judge. ‘“ You 
will take the male Prisoner with you as 
Drummer-Boy.” 

“We've got a Drummer-Boy, my lord,” 
they said, as if they did not want Torquil 
particularly. 

“Well, it doesn’t matter what he gves as,” 
said the Judge, “so long as you take care 
that he is in every forlorn hope, several yards 
ahead.” 

“We'll take good care of that, my lord,” 
they said. 

“ But he’s sure to be killed then!” cried 
Irene. “He'll be shot by the—the Golgris- 
lians the very first thing !” 

“Oh, not mecessarily,” said the Judge. 
“ He might be shot, by his own side. And, 
anyway, he’ll have a hero’s death and a free 
pardon—and what more can he want? It’s 
really impossible to please everybody / It only 
remains for me,” he added, rising, “to thank 
all concerned, including the Prisoners in 
the dock, for the very able and talented 
Goodness gracious me, Mr. Demurrer- 
General’s Devil, what is it now ?” 

“Only the — the Defence, my 





lud !” 


faltered the poor little man. 
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“Oh, I can’t hear that now—keep it for 
the next case—if you are ever trusted with 
one.” 

“T warn your ludship,” said the Advocate, 
“that if you don’t hear what I’ve got to say 
you may find you have made a rather 
ridiculous exhibition of yourself, that’s all.” 

“I cannot conceive anything making me 
ridiculous,” said the Lobster Judge, bringing 
his nose and chin together with a sharp 
click. ‘‘ However, I don’t mind hearing you 
—it won't affect my decision in the least.” 

The Demurrer-General’s Devil was like 
many nervous persons in one respect—all his 
diffidence wore off him as soon as he once 
warmed to his work. Irene had no idea 
what he was driving at, and very little hope 
that he would do any good, but she was 
astonished by his eloquence. 

He began by calling the Judge’s attention 
to the Prisoners’ personal appearance, which 
he maintained was unnatural and even 
grotesque. 

“ Really, now you mention it,” said the 
Judge, scratching his head thoughtfully with 
his right foot, “so it zs.” 

“T hope to show beyond all doubt, my 
lud,” proceeded the Advocate, “that my 
unhappy clients belong to a race of beings so 
inferior and unintelligent as to be beneath 
the notice of the law—that they are, in short, 
nothing more nor less than ordinary Toys !” 

There was a tremendous sensation at this, 
and Torquil and Irene were at least as 
astonished as anybody. 

“ A very singular defence !” said the Judge. 
“T am curious to hear how you make it out.” 

“From all their actions, my lud. Only 
Toys would have been so ignorant of the 
immense importance of a countersign. Only 
Toys would have attempted to purchase valu- 
able pastry and hire sumptuously furnished 
apartments with trumpery beads. Only 
Toys would suppose that cattle were fed on 
fluff and tea-leaves, and that cannon and 
rifles were loaded with such charges as peas 
and slate-pencil. Only a Toy—and a very 
simple Toy at that—would have proposed 
partnership to a highly respected and in 
fluential tradesman like the gentleman who 
has given his evidence in that box.” (Here 
the Grocer rose and bowed.) “Finally, only 
Toys would have been unaware that tickets are 
absolutely essential before undertaking the 
shortest railway journey. On Zoy railways, so 
I am instructed, there are no such regulations. 
And then, my lud and Gentlemen of the Jury, 
the Prisoners’ reference to a certain indi- 
vidual of the name of Santa Claus is another 
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streng point in their favour. For let me 
inform your ludship and the Jury who this 
person zs: a purely imaginary being whom 
‘Toys, in their simplicity, suppose to be their 
patron and protector. Then, again— 

“You needn’t go on,” interrupted the 
Judge, suddenly. “The Court is entirely 
with you. They are clearly Toys. That was 
my own opinion from the first. In fact, if 
the Chief* Commissary-Pouncer hadn’t been 
sO positive and the Jury so obstinate I should 
never have wasted a sentence on them. It’s 
all the Prisoners’ fault, though, because they 
must have known what they were, and they 
stood by and never said a word.” 





“** 1 WAS THE FIRST TO DISCOVER THEY WERE 


“But we’re n——” Torquil was beginning, 
when Irene pinched his arm, only just in 
time. 

“They hadn’t the sense to see the import- 
ance of it, my lud,” explained their Advocate. 

“Well,” said the Judge, “the question is 
now: what’s to be done with them? They 
can’t be punished, yet we can’t have them 
running loose all over the place. They might 
yet into more trains without tickets. It 
rouldn’t be a bad idea to present them to 
Her Majesty. They might amuse her.” 

“It is for me to make ze presentation,” 
iid the Chief Commissary-Pouncer. “ It 
vas me who arrest zem.” 

“ But we fried them!” said the Jury. 
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“J was the first to discover they were 
Toys!” put in the Demurrer-General’s Devil. 

“We won’t squabble over it,” said the 
Judge, “it’s so undignified! I tell you what 
we'll do. We'll a// present them to the 
Queen—lI don't mind if I introduce the Depu- 
tation myself.” 

The Demurrer-General’s Devil scrambled 
out of his box as the Jury bundled out of 
theirs, and the Lobster Judge climbed 
cautiously down from his bench. ‘ How 
are we to get them to the Palace, though?” 
he said. “ Oughtn’t they to be wound up, or 
something, Mr. Demurrer-General’s Devil ?” 

“I don’t exactly know how they work, my 
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roys !' PUT IN THE DEMURRER-GENERAL'S DEVI.” 


lud,” said the Advocate ; “but as they don’t 
seem to have run down, I dare say they'll get 
there without much trouble.” 

“Perhaps if I were to put another bull’s- 
eye in the slot,” suggested the Judge —“ but 
no, better not, it might put the machinery 
out of order. Just point them towards the 
Palace—that’s right. Now, forward all!” 

“Torquil,” Irene managed to whisper, 
“hadn’t we better try to walk as if we were 
clockwork?” 

“You may, JZ sha’n’t,” said ‘Torquil, 
stoutly ; “I’m not a Toy, and I’m not going 
to pretend to be one.” 

“But it’s our only way to get off,” said 
Irene. 
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“We shall be all right as soon as we see 
old Clementina. She’// know us, and take 
care we’re not bullied any longer.” 

** Dear old Clementina !” said Irene. 
will be nice to see her again !” 

It was not a long walk to the Palace, 
and the Royal Footmen, who accom- 
panied the Deputation, took them 
round by a back way, through a lovely 
garden of immense tin palms in tubs, 
to a marble terrace, where they were 
requested to wait. 


“_ 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
CLEMENTINA’S RIVAL. 
Tuts Queen was as different as possible 
from Clementina in every respect. She was 
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** NOW, FORWARD ALL!” 


Irene was secretly amused to see how 
nervous the Lobster Judge was getting: 
his nose and chin were positively clattering, 
though he tried to strut about jauntily and 
appear quite at home. The rest of the 
Deputation were not much more at their 
ease. 

“They'll look more uncomfortable still,” 
she thought, “when they see how Clemen- 
tina treats us!” 

Then there came a cry of “The Queen! 
The Queen!” and Irene saw the Judge sud- 
denly turn a deep blue and get behind the 
Chief Commissary-Pouncer. 

“ You can introduce the Deputation,” he 
said, hurriedly ; “ I’ve got a cold.” And the 
next moment he bowed so low that his nose 
and chin scratched the priceless marble 
pavement. The Queen was slowly coming 
to them down the steps. 

But Irene’s heart sank at the sight— 
for the Queen was not Clementina after 
all! 


dark, for one thing, with brown hair, and 
bold black eyes, with very thick upper and 
lower lashes. She was magnificently dressed 
in long trailing robes, and a little crown 
glittered and sparkled on her elaborately 
dressed head. She had a hard and slightly 
malicious smile, and carried a pair of long 
handled eye-glasses, which she put up every 
now and then with a supercilious air. 

“Well,” she said, “what is it 
want ?” 

“We ‘ave permit ourselves ze liberty, 
your Majesty,” explained the Commissar) 
Pouncer, “to beg your acceptance of a 
couple of Toys zat are very curious, ver) 
original.” 

“We detest Toys,” was the Queen’s not 
over-gracious reply. ‘“ They bore us to deat! 
Is there anything very remarkable about this 
pair? We don’t notice it ourselves.” 


you all 


“I think, your Majesty,” said the Judge, 
who had now regained his courage, “ that 
they must be rather out of the common, or 
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THE QUEEN WAS SLOWLY COMING TO THEM DOWN THE STEPS.” 


my excellent friend, the Chief Commissary- 
Pouncer, wouldn’t have arrested them as real 
criminals and brought them before me for trial. 
Ha, ha! He positively did, I assure you !” 

“This is too moch,” cried the Commissary- 
Pouncer. “ Milor Shelley forget that he 
sentence bose of zem.” 

“ Only for the zoke of the thing, that’s all,” 
said the Judge. “We don’t often get the 
chance of a trial, and it’s just as well to keep 
our hands in. Of course, I very soon saw 
that they were really Toys.” 

“Not till Z pointed it out,” squeaked the 
littlé Advocate. “I was the first to discover 
it, your Majesty.” 

“Were you really ?” she drawled. “ Hoy 
very talented of you! I could have dis- 
covered so much without my glasses. They 
seem to be quite a cheap sort of Toys. Do 
they talk or anything ?” 

“So well, your Majesty, zat one almost 
magines they ‘ave intelligence,” said the 
Commissary-Pouncer. 
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“The reason of ¢hat is,” explained the 
Demurrer-General’s Devil, “that they are 
fitted up with phonographs inside them. 
That’s how Z explain it.” 

“ Nossing of ze kind,” said the Commis- 
sary-Pouncer. ‘Only a leetle pair of vat 
you call bellows. You pince zem. Zey 
say ‘Maman! Papa!’ Like zat.” 

“But they can say much more than 
that,” objected the Advocate. 

“Zat is true,” said the Commissary- 

Pouncer, “ but it is done viz bellows. Is 
it not so, Milor Judge ?” 
*T don’t pretend to say how they /a/f,” 
replied the Judge, “but it’s 
clear enough that they wadk 
by clockwork.” 

“] think, my lud, you're 
mistaken there,” said the 


Advocate. ‘“ Their move- 
| ments are too lively for 
. == clockwork. Besides, they 


haven’t a key hung round 
’ their necks. I fancy you'll 
find it’s quicksilver.” 
\ “ Pooh !” said the Judge, 
“T tell you they're clock- 


work. I think JZ ought to 
know.” 

“What is the use of 
wrangling over it?” said 


the Queen, languidly. “ It’s 
easily settled—you’ve only 
to open them.” 

“But that might spoil 
them, your Majesty!” said 
the Advocate. 

“Oh, we don’t mind,” replied the Queen ; 
“they’re of no value to us. And if it ¢ 
quicksilver it might be useful.” 

“So it might, your Majesty,” said the 
Judge, briskly, “so it might. Can anybody 
oblige me with a knife or an old pair of 
scissors ?” 

“You—you Jdeasts/” cried Torquil, en- 
raged at this cold-blooded proposal. “ You 
touch us if you dare! Don’t you know it 
will hurt awfully ?” 

“That’s absurd !” said the Queen. 
don’t feel anything.” 

“ But we haven’t got any clockwork or 
quicksilver inside ws ; indeed, we haven’t!” 
said Irene, who saw that it was useless to 
appeal to their sympathy. “And it wil 
make such a horrid mess !” 

“Only horsehair or bran or sawdust,” said 
the Queen ; “that’s easily cleared up.” 

“T tell you we aven’t Toys!” cried Torquil. 
“Tt’s all a mistake. We're alive! And— 


“ Toys 
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and—oh! you may think yourself cleverer 
than Clementina, but if she was here she'd 
never allow us to be cut open to see how we 
worked !” 

“ Clementina !” cried the Queen. “ Why, 
what do you know about Clementina ?” 

“We were staying with her not so very 
long ago,” said Irene; “and I only wish we 
were still !” 

“ Mr. Demurrer-General’s Devil,” said the 
(Jueen, “ you have made a very silly mistake. 
These are no Toys!” 

“ Aha!” cried the Commissary-Pouncer. 
“T was right, then. Toys! Bah!” 

“| Anew the Demurrer-General’s Devil 
was wrong,” said the Judge; “or, of course, 
I shouldn’t have sentenced them. He wou/d 
go interfering with Justice, and I hope he’s 
feeling properly ashamed of himself ! ” 

The unhappy little Demurrer-General’s 
Devil glanced nervously around, as if he 
would have been glad of a desk to retire into. 

“ Now,” said the Lobster Judge, triumph- 
antly, “they can be punished—and my 
sentences won’t be wasted afterall! They’ve 
broken a by-law, your Majesty.” 

“I don’t care what they’ve done,” said the 
Queen, calmly, “I’m going to pardon them.” 

“ Might we inquire, without presumption, 
why, your Majesty?” asked the whole Depu- 
tation. 

“ Because, if you wish to know,” she 
replied, “they have taught that idiotic 
Clementina to know her proper place—and | 
love them for it! She to set herself up asa 
(Jueen, indeed! Why, I shouldn’t wonder 
if the silly creature actually thought herself 
our rival—ours / Ha, ha!” 

“I don’t believe she ever thought aéout 
you,” said Irene. 

“You mean she hasn't the brains,” said 
the Queen. ‘What were those two ridicu 
lous names she invented for you? ‘ Buffi- 
della’ and ‘Chipsitop,’ weren’t they? How 
very absurd, to be sure !” 

“*] don’t see anything so very absurd about 
them,” said Torquil. 

“Oh, you’re much too clever not to see how 
foolish they are. And she actually invited 
you to a State Banquet, didn’t she, with 
nothing to eat or drink? Just the kind of 
thing she wou/d do.” 

“She gave us the best Banquet she had,” 
said Irene. 

“And she took you round her precious 
‘Kingdom,’ as she calls it, afterwards, I hear. 
I do wish I could have been with you, you 
dear satirical little things. How we would 
have laughed !” 
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“There was nothing to laugh at,” said 
Torquil. “You can’t expect Toys—at least 
Toys like ¢hem,” he added (Irene saw that for 
the life of him he couldn’t be sure what these 
things really were)—“ to know everything.” 

“ But do you mean to tell me you didn’/ 
laugh at them and all their ways ?” 

“No,” Irene admitted. ‘We did; and 
very beastly it was of us, too.” 

“Nonsense! What else could she expect? 
They tell me she’s quite broken down since 
you left—not the same Doll, and her King- 
dom quite at a standstill.” 

“IT know, poor thing!” said Irene, peni- 
tently. 

“T’ve an idea!” said the Queen. “ Suppose 
you two go and invite her and her Court to 
pay us a little visit? I’m sure she’d come if 


> 


you asked her.” 


“If we did, you would only make fun of 
her,” said Irene. 

“Oh, she’d be much too stupid to notice 
it. And just think what fun it would be. 
Fancy Clementina and her Maids of Honour 
and all the Ninepins at a vea/ Banquet and 
Ball. They’d be simply too killing! Oh, 
we must have them here, we simply must /” 

“A brilliant idea, your Majesty,” said the 
Lobster Judge. “Their peculiarities will 
afford us excellent sport !” 

“She sha’n’t come here if 7 can prevent 
it!” said Irene. 

“And, pray, why not?” the Queen in 
quired. 

‘“* Because I won’t have her made any more 
uncomfortable than she is already.” 

“Why, she’s nothing but a great silly Doll. 
You know that!” and the Queen addressed 
Torquil this time. 

“She’s a jolly decent sort all the same,” 
said ‘Torquil, and Irene could have hugged 
him for it. “And I’m not going to see her 
ragged or rotted.” 

“I'd no idea you thought so much of 
her!” sneered the Queen, smiling un 
pleasantly. “It wasn’t so a/ways, was it?” 

“No,” said Torquil, “we thought such a 
lot of ourselves once. But we’ve found out 
since that we don’t really know how to do 
things much better than Toys—not so well 
as some do, and we’d a good deal sooner be 
with old Clementina and /er lot than yours ! ” 

“ Because,” said the Queen, sharply, “ you 
can look down on ¢#em and you can’t on 
us {” 

“Tt isn’t that at all!” said Irene; “its 
because—but you’d only laugh if I told you.” 

“Well,” said the Queen, “I’ve set my 


4 } 
heart on having them all here, and six 
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won't come for anybody but you. Do as 
I wish, and directly afterwards I’ll send you 
both home by special train. If you decline to 
oblige me, you can stay 
here and starve, for all Z 
care. Sochoose... .” 


“There’s hardly any- 
thing I wouldn’t do to 
get away from this hate- 
ful place,” said Irene, 
almost in tears, “‘ but no 
—I can’t do that, and I 
don’t believe Torquil will either.” 

“Of course I won't,” said Torquil ; 
would be too beastly shabby !” 

“ The truth is,” said the Queen, “that you 
are actually babies enough to be fond of 
those silly Toys after all! At your age, too! 
Well, I thought you were more grown up!” 

And the Lobster Judge and the Commis- 
sary-Pouncer and the Jurymen all laughed, 
and even the little Demurrer-General’s Devil 
gave a shrill cackle, which was particularly 
hard to bear. 

Irene’s cheeks flushed defiantly. “I don’t 
care!” she said. “I am fond of Clementina. 
She’s a dear old darling. So now!” 

“ And what about Chipsitop?” asked the 
(Jueen, derisively. ‘Is 4e as devoted to her, 
too?” 

“ Torquil’s a Boy,” said Irene, “so of course 
he can’t feel the same as/ do. But I’m sure 
he doesn’t mind her, do you, Torquil ?” 

“Rather not!” he replied. ‘“ She’s not 
half a bad Doll. I'd as soon dance the polka 
with her as I would with some girls, any day. 


““wHY, HALLOA! WHAT'S 
HAPPENED?’ 


“ it 
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I believe she’d pick it up—in time. And old 
Noah—the vea/ Noah, I mean—was a good 


chap in his way. So was the Lord High 
Acrobat, and the 
other Grocer—and 


even the Ninepins, I 
dare say, when you 
got to know them. 
And if ever I see 
‘em again, I'll . .. 
Why, halloa! What's 
happened ?” 

For, while he 
spoke, the marble 
terrace and the court- 
yard and garden all 
melted away, and 
with them the 
haughty Queen, and 
the Lobster Judge, 
and the Commissary- 
Pouncer, and all the 
rest of the Deputa- 
tion vanished, too, 
and in place of them 
stood Clementina 
and the Lord High 
Acrobat, and the 
homely Ninepins 
and Dolls of honour, 
and Irene found that 
they were back in the 
Banqueting Hall — 
which was really only 
underneath’ the 
nursery table, but 
she didn’t mind that 
now; she was too 
glad to be there once again ! 


CHAPTER XIV. 

HOW IRENE AND TORQUIL CAME BACK 
AFTER ALL. 
“Ou, you dear! you dear!” cried Irene, 
and in her relief and delight she actually 
hugged the astonished Clementina. “ How 
clever of you all to act so well—and what a 
fright you gave us! But we don’t mind a 
bit now.” 

As for Torquil, he shook hands heartily 
with Clementina and the Prime Minister, 
and all the Dolls of honour, and would have 
done the same with the Ninepins, only of 
course it was no use attempting it. 

“You did it jolly well!” he said. “I'd 
no idea you had it z you—but I suppose 
Santa Claus helped. Anyway, I like you all 
a lot better as you are!” 

Clementina stared blankly. “I don’t know 
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what you mean,” she said. “I don’t remem- 
ber doing anything. I fancy we must all 
have been asleep; and as to being clever, 
surely you know how dreadfully stupid we 
all are? We can't do a single thing 
properly |” 

“No more can we/” said Irene, gaily ; 
“but what does that matter when it’s only 
play? And we'll play at Banquets, or Farm- 
ing, or Shopping—anything you like, and 
whatever we don’t know we can make up—it 
will be all the better fun.” 

“So you've found out that at last, eh?” 
said a cheery voice, and Irene saw that Santa 
Claus had returned once more. “ And it’s 
worth knowing, too. But you can’t play any 
more now. I must put you back again.” 

“Oh, not yet, Santa Claus,” cried Irene. 
“We're only just beginning to play really.” 

“T can't keep my reindeer waiting about 
any longer,” said Santa Claus, and indeed 
they seemed to be shaking their bells outside 
more impatiently than ever. “Of course, 
you cou/d come in here again after tea and 
play, if you liked. Only you probably won’s 
like.” 

“Why do you think that ?” 

“Because by that time you will be your 
proper size again and too big to play.” 

“ Not vea//y too big,” said Irene. 

“Well, there’s another reason. After I’m 
once fairly off, the Toys won't be able to 
move about or talk any longer.” 

“Ah!” wailed Clementina and all the 
Dolls and ‘Toys together. ‘“ Then they won’t 
have the patience to play with us. We shall 
be even stupider than we are now. No, 
they'll weve come back ! 

“Yes, we will,” said Irene. “We can do 
all the moving and talking A7 you. And 
then, if you're silly, it will be all our fault. 
And we really do know a littlke—not much, 
though—about some things. Don’t be afraid — 
we'll come back to you, won't we, Torquil ?” 

“They'll come back to you,” said Santa 
Claus, before Torquil could reply. “0 
answer for them. Shut your eyes!” he 
ordered as before, and they obeyed as usual. 


When Irene opened her eyes she was not 
at all astonished to find herself her proper 
size again and sitting at the schoolroom table 
opposite Torquil. It was merely what she 
had expected. 

“We will, Torquil, won't we ?” she said. 

“Will what?” said Torquil, lazily. 

“TI don’t know!” said Irene, shaking 
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the hair from her forehead. 
anything ?” 

“You said, ‘We will, won’t we?’ What 
did you mean ?” 

“ [—forget,” said Irene. And just then 
she read the sentence she had written, “ No 
time for playing with Toys, which Torquil 
says is a childish pursute unless they are exact 
moddles ” ; and as she read she again heard 
the faint chink-chink-chink of departing bells. 
“T remember now!” she cried. “Santa 
Claus—and the Toys, Torquil !” 

“What bosh you ave talking!” he said. 
*You’ve been dreaming, Irene; you’re not 
half awake yet !” 

“I’m sure I haven't!” Irene insisted. 
“Why, you were there “0, Torquil; you 
know you were!” 

“T’ve been almost asleep myself,” he said. 
“T’ve got into such a muddle over this 
Geography game I’ve been trying to make 
Why, it’s just tea-time. Hooray!” 

Irene saw that either he really had for- 
gotten all about Santa Claus, or else he didn’t 
care to be reminded just then. “ What are 
you going to do after tea?” she asked. 
“ Not finish your game ?” 

* No, I’m sick of that,” he said; “I shall 
never make anything much of it. What are 
you ? Going on with that article of yours ?” 

“Tt’s too stupid,” said Irene; “I haven't 
said what I mean a bit. I was just thinking,” 
she went on, rather timidly, for she was 
dreadfully afraid he would only laugh at her, 
“that we—-we might go into the nursery and 
get out some of our Toys; there’s lots of 
things we could make them do.” 

“That’s not half a bad idea,” he said, 
more graciously than she had dared to hope. 
“IT don’t care if I do. I dare say we can 
get some fun out of them, if we try.” 

Irene was quite contented. “ What does 
it matter,” she thought, “whether he re 
members or not, so long as he'll come and 
help me to play with the poor things ? 
And I’ve some splendid ideas now /” . 

And Torquil proved himself quite able to 
enter into them and carry them out, and 
even suggest better ones of his own, which 
Irene was convinced would never have hap 
pened if Santa Claus had not taken all that 
trouble. 

However that might be, one thing is 
certain: from that afternoon to the end of 
the holidays there was not a single Doll 
Toy in the day nursery which could justly 
complain of being neglected. 


“Did I say 


END. 


























Cast - off Kings. 


By ALBERT Hart. 








Louis Philippe. 


The Prince of Condé. 


Louis Philippe. 


From a Photo. by V. Gribaydof, Paris 


HERE is a little place in Paris, 
not a thousand miles away 
from the Eiffel Tower, where 
the French people keep their 
cast-off Kings. Their cast-off 
statues, it might better be said; 
and these include memorials of Emperors, 
Empresses, and other people of Royal | some- 
times of Castilian—blood. It is a place in 
which human greatness seems a fraud, where 
the passions and foibles of men are recalled. 
Were one of these relegated monarchs to 
enter into this peaceful enclosure, which, 
from a distance, looks more like an orchard 
than a museum, and could there see, as 
others see them, the sculptured remains or 
fragments of his own august self, he might, 
indeed, be tempted, with one of the Russian 
Peters, to remark, “‘If by good government I 
could raise a memorial in my people’s hearts, 
that would be the statue for me.” 

Fame, they say, often follows neglect, but 
neglect often follows fame, or what passes for 
it. That isthe inner meaning of this little 
garden. Here, hidden from the ordinary 
passer-by, lies many a relic of the great, some 
statue of him which once proudly graced 
a column in the public square, or a 
public building, during the brief period 
allotted to his reign. Some look new and 
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perfect, as if they had been made to grace 
some grand position, only, through a change 
of Government, to be relegated, perhaps for 
ever, to this retired spot. Others are old 
and broken, like the reputations of their 
archetypes. Beneath the pose of their 
flowing robes and under their very feet, 
in one corner of this garden, hens and 
chickens pick up their daily food, and, in 
another corner, near these silent monarchs, 
vegetables neatly grow. It is an irregular 
sort of garden, prettily laid out with paths, 
but in some places so overgrown with 
foliage that, to see whom one is looking at, 
one is forced sometimes to push aside the 
drooping trees. 

In one sense it is a kaleidoscope of his- 
tory. It suggests change ; but as there is no 
consccutivity in the arrangement of these 
cast-off monarchs, and as in many cases the 
names of the statues are lost to knowledge, 
one has to reconstruct that history for one- 
self. In the rear of an old shed shown 
in the photograph given above may be 
seen a typical set of these figures, which 
seem, the longer one looks at them, to 
be full lonesome and forlorn. Here, for 
example, is Louis Philippe—he who walked 
quietly in one July night on foot from 
Neuilly, and, entering the Palais Royal by 











a back door, passed there the first two years 
of an unostentatious reign— seated in his robes 
of State, with sceptre in hand, gazing into 
the nothingness of a blank wall. Virtually 
forgotten by the French of to-day, it was 
this Louis, the “‘ Citizen King,” to whom the 
French should owe a debt of gratitude for 
the improvements he made in Paris. It was 
he who gave out from the Hotel de Ville 
that famous programme which contained the 
words, ‘‘ A throne surrounded with Republi- 
can institutions.” What irony of fate that 
the throne on which he sits, doubly forgotten 
in this restful garden of relics, should be 
surrounded, not with Republican institutions, 
but with Buonapartes ! 

From these, however, he looks away, as if in 
condemnation, and therefore loses one of the 
best things in this odd collection, a magnificent 
bas-relief which represents the Prince de 
Joizville bringing back from St. Helena 
the body of the great Napoleon. ‘This piece 
of sculpture is to be seen on the right of 
our second photograph. It is but one of 





Charles X. 


Louis Philippe. 
From a Photo. by V. 


many sculptures, some exquisite in detail 
and finish, showing various scenes in the life 
of the great commander. Whether because 
they were subjects that appealed to sculptors 
at large, or because there were too many 
sculptors, or because, as is most likely, suc 
ceeding rulers and Governments did not care 
to see too many Napoleons in Paris, the 
number of these cast-off works is noticeable. 
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If Boulanger, in 1886, could strike off the 
Buonaparte and Bourbon princes from the 
army roll, it is not impossible that more 
powerful agencies may have worked to- 
wards the displacement of Buonaparte 
and Bourbon memorials. ‘The statues of 
Napoleon III., one of which may be 
seen in this illustration, may come in this 
category. Who knows? At least, he figures 
more than once in the garden, and these 
memorials of him, as well as a beautiful one 
of his more beautiful widow, seem the newest 
of the lot. Undamaged, and finely executed, 
they stand out boldly in their environment 
of buildings and trees, pure white. The near- 
by statues and bas-reliefs seem, in contrast, 
dirty, as if in one last struggle they were 
heroically trying to withstand the ravages of 
time and complete oblivion. 

In all there are nearly one hundred statues 
or groups in the open air. Most, of course, 
are there for reasons of State, as it is a well- 
known desire in the French people that 
traces of a predecessor’s reign should be 


Prince de Joinville 
returning to France 
with Napoleon's remains. 


Napoleon III. 
Gribayédof, Paris. 


removed. It is one evidence of a sensitive 
nature, and the modern State takes cogni- 
sance of it. In older times they did things a 
little differently. The populace itself did not 
hesitate to act. The people melted down a 
statue of Louis XIV., the place of which was 
taken by a column, surmounted by a statue 
of himself, erected by the first Napoleon. 
When the Bourbons returned to power this 























CAST-OFF KINGS. 


statue was taken down, broken in pieces, and 
used for a new statue of Henry IV. During 
the Revolution an equestrian statue of 
Louis XV. was melted into sou-pieces, and 
in its place the guillotine was set. ‘These 
are but a few cases in point —and the history 
of Paris monuments:is full of them—which 
suggest that we are drawing rapidly away from 
the days of brute force and rude iconoclasm. 
If there appear to be few of the ante- 
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Arts building in 1855. When this edifice 
was pulled down to make way for the Grand 
Palais and Petit Palais, a few years ago, the 
majority of these eagles were removed, and 
in several cases badly damaged. In their 
new home they look incongruous, and so 
appear in photographs. 

Many of the figures are badly damaged. 
Some have lost arms, or legs, or noses, and 
some have battered faces. Some stand 





The Empress Eugénie. 
From a Photo. by V. 


Revolutionary monarchs in this garden, it is 
merely because in the days of their magni- 
ficence they were turned by their excited 
subjects into bullets or money. 

This collection of relegated rubbish, made 
up not only of statues, but of plaster casts, 
busts, pedestals, entablatures, and other 
products of the sculptor’s art, serves, how- 
ever, a practical purpose. Copies are often 
made of the statues in the collection for the 
use of provincial cities, and in one of the 
buildings near the garden may be found ‘a 
grand aggregation of heads of celebrated 
Frenchmen, which are often of genuine use 
to the student of art. ‘The garden contains 
many specimens of the spread eagle, most of 
them having been made for the Industrial 


Napoleon III, 


Gribayédof, Paris. 


gracefully by themselves, and others are 
propped up. Many have been in the grounds 
for years, having been brought there when too 
dilapidated to be kept longer in a public 
position. There are acquisitions every year, 
and each year the collection becomes more 
heterogeneous. It was Charles X., we 
believe, who, in one of his proclamations, 
said, “ Nothing is altered in Fraice ; there 
is only one Frenchman more.” Curious 
to add, this very King figures in our 
collection, and in deference to his presence 
his dictum might appropriately be para- 
phrased in the words, “ When anything is 
altered in France there is one more French- 
man here”—in this garden of discarded 
Kings. 
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[ We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted.) 


A BEWITCHING WITCH. 

** This photograph, which was 
taken by my wife, is the result of 
two exposures on one plate. The 
first effect of the photograph, when 
held lengthways, is that of a hideous 
old woman in a sun-bonnet—a witch 
of olden times, with a skeleton face 
and horrible eyes ; the portrait of a 
witch whose terrible deeds struck 
terror in the hearts of old and young 
long, long ago. Yet it is only an 
illusion after all! On looking at it 
from the right-hand side, however, a 
more pleasing picture is seen.” —Mr. 
Gilbert J. Fowler, Broad Oak, Urm- 
ston, near Manchester. 





A RELIC OF NEWGATE PRISON. 

** This is a picture of a snake made 
entirely out of the shells of some nut by a prisoner in tain if there was anyone aboard, and found her a 
Newgate Prison, probably over seventy-five years ago. mass of flame fore and aft ; her masts, having gone by 
the board, were floating alongside. 
There was no sign of life on board, 
and it looked as if she had been 
abandoned. The night was one 
well calculated to strike terror into 
the hearts of the men ‘who go 
down in ships.’ We watched her 
for a long time—how long you 
may imagine, since we could see 
the smoke a distance of thirty 
miles !”"—Jas. A. Murray, Captain 
. ss. Montreal, New Orleans. 




















There are just fifty pieces of shell 
used. They are each one cut off at 
the ends, leaving one end large and 
the other small, which allows them 
to fit together very snugly. Each 
piece has over one hundred cuts made 
on it with a knife, and a heavy string 
runs through them in such a manner 
as to make the natural position of the 
snake into a coil, with head raised as 
though about to strike. In some un- 
known way this relic came ‘into the 
possession of an old sea-captain years 
ago, and he afterwards gave it to a 
lady in Boston, Mass., who recently 
gave it as a present to my wife.” 
Mr. Clifford L. Higgins, Duluth, 
Minnesota. 














A DOOMED SHIP. 

**T send you the photo. of a vessel 
on fire that we met in latitude 31deg. 
33min. N., longitude 72deg. 33min. 
W. We steamed to within a short 
distance of her weather side to ascer- 
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A REMARKABLE ESCAPE 


FROM DEATH. 
**T enclose a photo. of my bedroom taken on the 


morning of the great storm 
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cartridge-case for the funnel ; the wheels are 
the lids of quarter- pound and _half-pound 
tins; the gearing was constructed from an 
old clock, and the single action oscillating 
cylinder from tubing. The model 
answers its steering-gear, and looks very 
realistic when under steam. The fuel used is 
methylated spirit. Photo. by W. Beer and 
Sons, Bristol.”—-Mr. W. H. Webb, Bristol. 


brass 


GLORIOUS CANADA! 

*“*T send you -a striking photograph of 
several thousand bushels of apples piled up 
near and around the canning factory of 
Messrs. Bowlby Bros., Waterford, Norfolk 
County, Ont. I thought your readers might 
like to see in what quantities this fruit is 
produced out here, and as Waterford is only 
one little corner of the county, and the 
county a little corner of the province, the 


total yield may be imagined. The fruit | 
shown in the picture is intended for canning, i 
and about one thousand bushels per day are treated ( 
at the factory. Doubtless many of your readers have 





in Dublin—Friday, the 27th 
of February, 1903. I was 
sleeping in this bed when 
the large chimney - pot fell 
through the roof on to my 
pillow. It struck my shoul- 
der, and I jumped out of bed 
before the great mass of 
bricks, slates, and timber fell 
through the hole in the roof. 
With the exception of a few 
cuts and bruises I escaped.” 


Mr. L. E. H. Deane, In- 
spector L.G.B., Dublin. 
AN ENGINE MADE OF 
COCOA TINS. 


** This model of a traction- 
engine was constructed 
principally from Fry’s Con- 
centrated Cocoa tins. The 
boiler consists of a quarter- 
pound tin, with an empty 
























seen and tasted the product of this factory, which 
bears the Horseshoe brand. The photos. were 
taken by Mr. W. C. Lundy.”—Mr. F. E. Tobias, 
Hamilton, Ontario. 







ont SPEND IT? 

‘*This is a sixpence which once belonged to a 
miser, whoamassed 
a large sum of 
money by its aid. 
He used to go out 
with only this one 
coin in his pocket, 
and when he was 
tempted to buy 
anything the ‘Y’ 
on it caught his 
eye and he put it 
in his pocket, 
smothering the 
temptation.” —Mr. 
W. G. Smith, St. 
Kilda, Cromer. 






























PIANO SOLO, 
“ The Pirates of Penzance.” 
ENLARGING PHONOGRAPH “ RECORDS. 

‘*It bas occurred to me that the enclosed photo- 
micrographs of phonograph ‘records,’ recently taken 
by myself, might be worthy of a place amongst your 
interesting ‘ Curiosities.” The magnified portion of 
the orchestral ‘ record’ resembles, perhaps, a roughly- 
ploughed field as much as anything else.”—Mr. Louis 
Berlyn, Elm House, Brixton Road, S.W. 








A GOOD SHIP. 

**T send you a photo. of the ss. A/artello, of Hull, after 
colliding with the ss. 4/o/ywe// in the North Sea recently. 
The Aolywel/ sank after the collision. The A/farte/lo was 
kept afloat, and, in spite of very heavy weather, by good 
seamanship brought, under her own steam, to Hull, a dis 
tance of over one hundred miles. As will be seen, the 
collision-bulkhead has been completely smashed in and 
one side of it torn away and the bows of the ship have 





ORCHESTRAL MARCH. 
“The Washington Post.” 
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A RECITATION, 
** Among the Mormons.” 


completely disappeared, the vessel only having been 
kept afloat by the staunchness of the after-bulkhead 
of the fore -hold, which withstood the pressure of 
the heavy seas as she slowly steamed ahead. The 
photo. is interesting as showing the enormous amount 
of damage a good ship may sustain without founder- 
ing and becoming unmanageable.” Mr. C. M. 
Holdsworth, 151, De Grey Street, Hull. 


WHAT IS IT? 

‘I send you a rather curious photograph 
which I took the other day, and which might 
amuse your readers. It is not a snake, or 
a snail, or a cucumber with an extraordinary 
pattern on it. It has got four legs, a tail, 
and a head, is very much alive, a great pet, 
and the pride of his master. Moreover, it 
is standing perfectly still, though swarms of 
mosquitoes are endeavouring to make it fidget. 
Yet but few will solve the riddle until they 
are told that the picture represents the 
back of a horse with a fly net on, the 
photograph being taken from the roof above.” 

A British Officer. 























CURIOSITIES. 


TRAINING FOR A “SAUCER TRACK,” 

‘** This picture shows the manner in which a local 
bicycle mder of Seattle, Washington, has con- 
trived to train in order to get into good condition 
for the summer’s races on eight-lap board tracks. 
The Seattle track had been recently torn down, 
and, in order to become accustomed to the sixty-five 
degree pitch of some of the saucer tracks which 
abound in the West, he is riding on the upper edge of 





SuTLER BLock 





an eighteen-foot board fence, and is going something 
slower than a 2.10 gait. The writer regrets that he is 
not able to submit a picture showing the rider’s manner 
of vaulting on to the fence, for at the climax the lens 
of the camera was somehow disarranged, which 
consequently spoiled that likeness.”——-Mr. Ellis S. 
Sandvig, 508, Pike Street, Seattle, Washington. 


A CREDIT TO THE G.P.O. 

‘*T send you a post-card which was delivered safely 
the day after it was posted. I think the address 
reflects credit on both the ingenuity of the sender and 
the cleverness of the Post Office officials.”—A 
Folkestone Correspondent. 


Dopisnice. Postkarte. Levelezé-Lap. 
Correspondenzkarts. Carte postale, Cartolina postale. 
Post card, Wi Brefkaart. 


Union postale universelle, Unione postale universale. 
jna. Korespondentni listek. 
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TAX ON LIGHT AND AIR, 

**T wonder what the already overburdened income- 
tax payer would say did the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer propose a tax on every window of his 
dwelling. The proposition seems an impossible one, 
yet I send you a photograph which proves, without a 
doubt, that our grandfathers were far more unfortu- 
nate in the matter of taxation than we are at the 
present day, for in out-of-the-way farmhouses may 
still be seen reminders of the iniquitous window-tax, 
showing that our legislators taxed the windows which 
let air and sunshine into our grandfathers’ houses. The 
light, however, which came into the windows of dairies 
was not considered to be a luxury, and was exempt 
from tax provided a board signifying for what 
purpose the window was made was fixed outside.” 
Mr. F. M. Sutcliffe, 25, Skinner Street, Whitby. 

CURIOUS NESTING-PLACE. 

‘*My photograph is of an incandescent electric 
bulb, upon which some wasps have built their nests. 
The bulb was hung in the Pasadena Country Club- 
house for about two weeks, when it was discovered 
in its present 
condition.” — Mr. 
George Thomp- 
son, 61, East 
Colorado Street, 
Pasadena. 
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SNAIL-SHELL COSTUMES. THE BITER BIT. 


**T am sending you a photograph which should be ‘*My photograph illustrates a peculiar accident 
hailed with delight by the thousands of devotees who that happened toa blue crane on one of the ponds 
grace the now famous Covent Garden fancy dress here. The crane in fishing had struck at the carp 
balls by their presence. If my suggestion bears fruit, and driven its bill with considerable force into the 
I expect to hear that a costume made of similar bony part of the head, from which place it had been 
material will have gained a first prize in the near unable to release itself. When found it was quite 
future. The photo. shows a man and woman who dead, having been held down and drowned, but the 
appeared in Lisbon at the last carnival dressed in carp (which weighed over a pound) was still alive 
clothes entirely covered with snail-shells. Hats, |whenphotographed. The boards against which this 
shoes, and their walking-sticks even, are all covered photo. was taken are one foot in width.”—Mr. 
with the shells.”—Mr. J. d’Almeido Lima, Lisbon. William Gibson, Box 794, Fresno, California. 


£1,000 IN PRIZES! 


Tue Proprietors of Tit-Bits offer ONE THousanp Pounps under the following conditions: Com- 
petitors are to send in a list of what they consider the best Twelve Advertisements 
which will appear in THE STRAND MAGAZINE during the six months— March to 
August inclusive. 


FIRST PRIZE, £500. | SECOND PRIZE, £250. | THIRD PRIZE, £100. 


Nec | 


FirreEN Prizes or £10 EACH. 


The order of merit will be decided by the votes of the competitors themselves. 

That is to say, the Advertisement which receives the most votes will be placed at the top of the 
list, that which receives the second greatest number of votes will be second, and so on, till the 
complete list of twelve is made according to the public vote. The competitor whose list most nearly 
corresponds with the list as shown by the public vote will win the First Prize of £500. The other 
prizes will be awarded on the same principle. 

Each list must be accompanied by 26 numbered coupons, one from each copy of Tit-Bits which 
appears during the six months. The first coupon appeared in Tit-Bits dated March 7. Back 
numbers of 7it-Bits and of THe STRAND MaGazixeé can be obtained at this office. 

The actual advertisements selected from THe Srraxp MaGazine must be cut out and sent 
in with each competing list, and numbered in accordance with the position on the list. 

Lists may be sent on sheets of paper written on one side only. 

it will be asked: How are competitors to make their selections? Is it from an artistic or 
commercial, or some other point of view, that the Advertisements are to be judged ? 

In reply, we say that the competitor should choose what he thinks are the most attractive 
Advertisements, likely to make the reader purchase the article which is advertised. 

We need hardly point out to our readers that this competition does not require any high order of 
intellectual ability, such as is demanded for the solution of puzzles, but is open to anyone possessing 
judgment and common sense. To our advertisers it will be equally obvious that such a competition 
provides them with unique advantages, seeing that every Advertisement appearing during six months 
will not only be glanced at, but attentively studied by vast numbers of the public who might 


otherwise never have looked at them at all, 
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ILLUSIONS, SENSATIONAL MAGICAL.—II. 63 
(///ustrations by A. J. JOHNSON.) 
ILLUSTRATED INTERVIEWS. LXXVIII.—Mr. F. CarruTHERS GouLp. By RUDOLPH DE 
CORDOVA 14 


(/d/ustrations from Caricatures and a Photograph. ) 
LXNXIX.—MiIss MARIE HALL, THE GIRL VIOLINIST. By M. DINORBEN GRIFFITH ... .-. 656 
(//lustrations from Photographs and Facsimiles.) 
IMPENDING SWORD, THE. By L. J. Beeston 510 
Uilustrations by W. D. ALMOND, R.I.) 
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PAGE, 
INTERZOOS. By Barry PAIN 677 
(/ilustrations by J. A. SHEPHERD.) 
K.C.’s AND THEIR CHAMBERS. By A. WaALLiIs MYERs 135 
(//lustrations from Photographs and Sketches.) 
KINGS, CAST-OFF. By ALBERT HART 713 
(//lustrations from Photographs. ) 
LEATHER FUNNEL, THE. By A. Conan DoyLe 648 
(//lustrations by A. FORESTIER. ) 
LEECH, JOHN, AND HIS METHOD. By Freperick DoLMAN 158 
(/ilustrations from Sketches and Drawings.) 
LILIPUTIANS, LIVING. By WELLESLEY PAIN 220 


(//lustrations from Photographs. ) 
LOGAN ROCK, THE. THE STRANGE STORY OF A REMARKABLE NATURAL MONUMENT. By 
Percy COLLINS 
(/ilustrations from a Photograph and Old Prints.) 
LONDON HOSPITAL, THE. By Rupo_pn pve Corpova 
(///ustrations from Photographs. ) 
LYCEUM THEATRE, FIFTY YEARS OF THE. By M. E. Brappon 


(///ustrations from Photographs. ) 


MAGIC SHOP, THE. By H. G. WELLs 
(///ustrations by A. WALLIS MILLs.) 

‘*MAN OVERBOARD!” By F. MARiIon CRAWFORD 
(//lustrations by W. S. STACEY.) 

MAN WHO KEPT SILENCE, THE. A MIpLAND TraGepy. By G. MANVILLE FENN 
(//lustrations by PAUL HARDY.) 

MONARCHS AND MUSIC. By S. K. Lupovi 
(//lustrations from Paintings, Photographs, and a Facsimile.) 

MONUMENT, A SCHEME FOR A GREAT NATIONAL. By Davip Watsn, M.D. 
(/iustrations from Designs by the Author.) 

MOUNTAIN CLIMBER, THE END OF A GREAT. By HAROLD SPENDER 
(///ustrations from Photographs. ) 

MRS. MERRICK’S MIND’S EYE. By WINIFRED GRAHAM 
(ilustrations by JAMES DURDEN.) 

MRS. TIMSON-SMITH’S LION. By Tom GALLON 
(//lustrations by A. WALLIS MILLs.) 

MUSICIANS, ECCENTRIC. By J. F. Rowsornuam, M.A. 
(/ilustrations by STEPHEN REID, and from Facsimiles.) 


NATIONAL MONUMENT, A SCHEME FOR A GREAT. By Davip Watsn, M.D. 


(//lustrations from Designs by the Author. ) 


OBERSTDORF, THE WILD MEN OF. By JAMEs SALTERS 
(//lustrations from Photographs. ) 

ODD CHARGES. By W. W. Jacoss 
(//lustrations by WILL OWEN.) : 

ONLY TOYS. A Story For Boys AND GirRis. By F. ANSTEY . 103, 225, 341, 466, 577, 
(//lustrations by H. R. MILLAR.) 


PERSECUTION OF BOB PRETTY, THE. By W. W. JAcoss 
(/llustrations by WILL OWEN.) 
POST-CARDS, SOME PUZZLE-PICTURE. By A CoLLecTor 


RAILWAY SIGNALS, HUMAN 
(//lustrations from Photographs. ) 

ROMANCE OF SOME CELEBRATED SONGS, THE. By B. MANSELL RAMSEY 
(/@lustrations from Old Prints and Photographs. ) 
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404 


386 


696 


793 


569 
457 


688 
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ST. GEORGE OF ENGLAND 
(//ustrations from Paintings and Facsimiles.) 

SALON, PARIS, HUMOUR AT THE. By FREDERICK DOLMAN 
(/Mustrations from Photographs. ) 

SAUNDERSON AND THE DYNAMITE. By Lovts BEcKE.. 
(/lustrations by E. S. HopcGson.) 

SITAKESPEARE AUTOGRAPH BOOK, MY. By GEORGE J. BEESLEY 
(//lustrations from Facsimiles. ) 

SONGS, THE ROMANCE OF SOME CELEBRATED. By B. MANSELL RAMSEY 
(///ustrations from Old Prints and Photographs. ) 

SORCERESS OF THE STRAND, THE. By L. T. MEADE and Ropert EvustTAce. 
IV.—Tue TALK OF THE TOWN . 
V.—THE BLOODSTONE 
VI.—Tue TEETH OF THE WOLF 

(//lustrations by GORDON BROWNE, R.B. A.) 
SOVEREIGNS I HAVE MET. By HELENE VACAREsCO. 
I.—(JUEEN VICTORIA es 
(///ustrations from Photographs. ) 
SPORT, THE HUMOUR OF. III.—Some SeaAsonaB_e Sports. By ARTHUR THOMAS 
(///ustrations from Facsimiles. ) 
SUDDEN THIEF, A. By R. E. VERNEDE 
(//lustrations by W. S. STACEY.) 
SUPERSTITIONS. By LEONARD LARKIN 
(//lustrations by Tom Browne, R.B.A.) 


TAMMERS’ CAMP FIRES, BY. By K. AND IleskeTH PRICHARD, 
I.—-TAMMERS AND THE HoLy WAR a“ 
(//lustrations by ALFRED PEARSE.) 

rAPSTERS. By LeoNARD LARKIN 
(///ustrations by Tom Browne, R.B.A.) 

THIRD STRING, THE. By W. W. Jacoss 
(///ustrations by WILL OWEN.) 

rRIKES, MY—AND SOME MORE BIKES. By Leonarp LARKIN 
(///ustration by Tom Browne, R.B.A.) 

TROUT STREAM, A TALE OF THE. By WILLIAM DAVENPORT HULBERI 
(//ustrations by WALTER MANLY HArpy.) 

PRUTH ABOUT PYECRAFT, THE. By H. G. WeLts 
(///ustrations by A. WALLIS MILLs.) 


WHISTLES. By FRAncts J. ZIEGLER 
(///ustrations from Photographs. ) 
WILD MEN OF OBERSTDORF, THE. By JAMes SALTERS 
(///ustrations from Photographs. ) 
“WINTER, BURNING THE.” By JAMEs WALTER SMITH 
(///ustrations from Photographs. ) 
WONDERS FROM THE WEST, SOME. 
L \ CLuB oF GRUMBLERS 
LI \ BANQUET ON A SMOKE-STACK 
LII.—TemMpTinGc DEATH FOR A PHOTOGRAPH 
LIII.—A PossIBILITY IN PIPES 
LIV.—A MARTIN VILLAGE 
LV.—A CoIn-SCATTERING RECORD 
LVI.—RiIpING UpsTAIRS ON AN AUTOMOBILI 


LVII.—A Snow GARIBALDI 


(//ustrations from Photographs. ) 
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LIMITED, 7, 5, Q@, 10, 11, AND 12, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, AND EXETER STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 
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AN: ILLUSTRATED“ MONTHLY 


Published monthly by GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., 7 to 12, Southampton Street, Strand, London, England. 











THE 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS FUND: 


Life Assurance Society 


The Whole Funds and Profits 
Belong to the Members 


| 


Accumulated Funds . £16,500,000 


Annual Revenue. . £1,650,000 
Persons desiring to effect Life Assurances 


Should Read the Society’s Prospectus 
Containing valuable snformation for guidance in selecting an Office. 


EDINBURGH: 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. LONDON: 28 CORNHILL, EC., & 5 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 


Dublin. . 41 Westmoreland St. Leeds . 21 Park Row. Manchester. 21 Albert Square 
Glasgow . 114 W. George Street. Bristol . 28 Baldwin St. Birmingham 12 Bennett’s Hill 
Liverpool 48 Castle Street. Belfast . 2 High Street. Newcastle . 12 Grey Street. 


Agencus in all the Principal Towns in the United Kingdom. 
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HAVE YOU a TRIED 
Nn sswunetts ” 


yan <[B Aewyes 


For they last long and are for Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children, in Navy Blue, Black, Crimson, Grey, Cream. &c. 
Various Prices, and in Light Weights for Warm Climates. 


Summer Dress Fabrics, Tweeds, Washing Materials, “Shrinknaught” Twills, Flannels, &c. 
E.B., Ltd., make to Measure Ladies’ Costumes from 26/-; The ‘‘Egerton’ Cycling Skirt from 12/6 ; Cirls’ Dresses from 9 -; 
Centiemen's Suits from 35/-; Tennis Coats and Trousers from 28/-; and Boys Suits from 10/6. 


Patterns, with Self-Measurement Forms and Price Lists, Post Free. Any Length Sold. Special Rates for Exportation. 
Address: EGERTON BURNETT, Ltd., L DEPT., WELLINGTON, SOMERSET, ENG. 


One of MACKENZIES SWEETS 


aeeeeaeel| 5 OLUTOUMA 


PLASMON E 
Builds Body, Brain, Nerve. ql OCI FI 
PLASMON 
Gives Health, Strength, Endurance. 
Delicious, creamy flavour. 
— Qote mis J Meckenie C0, TA SWE FT 


Add one teaspoonful of London, N.E 
PLASMON to ordinary 


food at each meal every day. No Breakfast Table 


Cost 3d. _ day. complete without 


Profit— J 
Less Heavy Food. Less Expense. 


GRATEFUL- COMFORTING. 


The 
Pure 
Food. 
In packets, 94., 1/4, 4: 26, at all Chemists, Grocers, and Stores 
Full Directions and Cookery Recipes with every packet. 


INTL. PLASMON, Ltd., 66a, Farringdon Street, London, B.C. 
The Most Nutritious 
and Bconomic 
» GENUINE MILK- CHOCOLATE 


A Glock that Makes Tea. Ml IS KNOWN EVERYWHERE . 


THE GREATEST INVEN- 
TION OF THE AGE. (Guaranteed 
to do the work in five minutes which 
would ordinarily occupy aif an hour. 

ever approached befo Will 
make Tea, prepare s! saving water, 
hot water for any purpose, warm 
infants’ food, &c.,&c. This mys- 


y j ™ terious machine astonishes all 
500 l 2» who have seen it, performing an THE ORIGINAL 
Gratis > <— incredible amount of work. The 
sieges pe Olock calls the sleeper at the 
hour desired, and a few minutes an 
afterwards he is drinking a hot cup of Tea. The machine works with 


a Spirit Lamp, which it lights automatically, boils water, tips up 
fently puts out lamp, and finally rings a second gong to notify that 
ea is made Delicately flavoured and absolutely pure, PETER’S Milk- 
Failure Impossible! Tested by Experts and fully recommended. Chocolate is far ahead of all other chocolates It is 
A Ad P ee bgp Bicticd 2 ia rod most invigorating and sustaining, and is thus 
re © ome ete article English made throughout, including a pretty 
and reliable Alarm Clock. Not only a novelty, but a most useful Sold S ee | awe. Swast. de 
article and a handsome piece of furniture. May be easily carried , Wy: & here, 1d., 2¢ & Is love AG ae {tre 
aon, being small and compact. Price 21 Gk or, wie ce yper_ kettle only): §. J. Mackenzie & Co., Ltd., London, N 
and extra_finish, 30/-. Apply to FRANK CL K Gothic ° 
Arcade, Snow Hill, Birmingham. ‘ REFUSE IMITATIONS. INSIST ON PETERS 
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THIS OFFER IS MADE 
FOR A LIMITED 
a PERIOD ONLY. 





f . lease send at once to 


NAME 6. cccccssnccccccececeseecece 


















AdAPEOSS .. ce cccccccvesesecesess 


THE PUBLICATION OF 


THE NEW POPULAR 


ENCYCLOPADIA 


(14 Handsome Library Volumes) 


Prospectus and full particulars 
of the Porputar Encycto- 
paeDiA, and reserve me a 
copy ull you hear from 
me. GRESHAM Pus- 
LISHING Co., 34, 
Southampton St., 
Strand, London, 
w.c. 


Is an event of premier importance. For the first time there is published 
at a moderate cost an Encyclopedia containing fascinating, entertaining, and 
authoritative articles written by experts. It is a marvel of accuracy and con- 
densation, well written, well illustrated. There are no supplementary volumes, 
the work itself is right up to date. The marvels of modern science, the changes 
wrought by modern wars are all given due attention. 


To the merchant wishing to outdo his competitors 
its up-to-date knowledge is an absolute necessity, to 
the student it is an invaluable reference work, in every 
home it is of the greatest value. Interesting, readable, 
authoritative, it is for use, not for show. Edited by 
Dr. Chas. Annandale, it embodies the life-work of 
the world’s greatest scholars. Lord Kelvin and 
Major Baden-Powell, to take two names at random 
from the list of dozens equally well known, are 
representative contributors. There never has been 
an Encyclopedia placed on the market containing so 
much for so little money—namely, 88 15s. 

Its Fourteen Volumes, bound in red half 
leather, contain 6,720 pages, 9 million words, and 
more than 200 full-page illustrations, many coloured. 


























It is a work for the family. The perusal of its 
pages is a more sure guide to knowledge and 
sess than any ve ourse. 
success than any University course Cuas. ANNanpatr, M.A., LL.D., 


Editer. 


OUR OFFE _Send us a P.O. (or cheque) for £1. 
——_—== uum wwe Will send the fourteen volumes 
carriage free. If you are satisfied, Keep © 
the volumes and pay the balance 
(27 15s.) in instalments of 8/-. If not 
satisfied return them within 5 days 
at our expense. We will refund 
your £1. 
Don’t wait too long before forwarding your application. 


The edition may be exhausted before you write. Sit 
down now and fill in the coupon. 





GRESHAM 
PuBLISHIN¢ 
Company 
34, Southamp 
ton St., Strand 


London, W.C. 


Please send me at you: 
expense a complete set 
of the Porutar Encycio 
PADIA, in 14 vols. If satis 
factory I will send you 8/- per 
month till paid for. If not satis- 
factory I agree to return within ¢ 
days at your expense. I enclose £1, to 











THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING CO, //mos" = = 
34, Southampton S&t., Strand, London, W.C. po eee a 
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SHEFFIELD GUTLERY & PLATE 
FRESH gee ‘FINISH LES ce 


HOTELS 
er 
SUPPLIED 


Soutoine’s VEL NICKEL SILVEF 


Samples on Approval with pleasure. 
Cheques Crossed 
London City & Midland Bank. 
The Christian Commonwealth, 15th March, 1888, says : 
The table knives (6 


SOUTHALL $ 
Patent BOOTS 


ate so carefully made, of such supple 
leather, and are so smooth inside 
that, however tender, your feet cannot 
help but be comfortabie in them. 

It does not signify what sort of a foot 
you have, you can be fitted by sending 
an old boot or your Jasts. There is no 
extra charge. All prices from 12/6 to 30/0. 


7 Made of soft 
Fee coat D/O ater inter 
Catalogue giving full P 
particulars gladly mailed 
FREE, 
Mention this magazine. 
SOUTHALL & CO. 
DEPT. NO. L 
187 Kirkstall Rd, Leeds 
Retail Stores: 
27, Bridge Street, 
Bradford, 
& 35, Norfolk 


Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 



































~ FLAXZELLA” 


** The new Irish 
Linen Costume Fabric of exquisite finish.” 


‘“ FLAXZELLA” bids fair to be the 
most popular dress fabric this summer. 
It has already created quite a sensation 
in fashionable circles. 











We will send you, post free, line of 
Samples showing a truly fascinating variety 
Send a postcard to 






of charming colours. 


C. R. HUTTON & CO., Larne, Ireland. 






LeCTRO PLATED WITH REAL SiLve 
Full Size, Strong & Elegant, Hand-Engrav 
* We can hone stly say we are surprised that such articles can be supplied at so small a cost, 
doz.)are both strong and handsome, and would be c heap at double the price. 


THE SHEFFIELD GOODS MANUFACTURING surety c° 
att HAVELOCK WORKS 1 





GREAT SAVING 
IN COST 


2 


pores ’ sane 
Srerrieyo 
’ , ‘ 0 iN 
z : 


HAN 


Every Description of Cutlery 
and Electro-Plate. 
Rg: MONEY RETURNED IF NOT APPROVED. 


—" 
23/, 


i he same remark applies to the nickel silver.” 


“SHEFFIELD 


Grocers @& Stores. 


YOUN 











Carter’s 
CONCENTRATED 


LEMON 
oYRUP 


“Of Summer Beverages 
quite the best.” 





a 


UTRAN CONCENTRATE 


Ry eae, 








—— 


H. W. CARTER & Co., Ld. | 
BRISTOL. 











CAMERAS 
and OUTFITS. 
No. 2. 


“KRUNO” 


No. 1. TO CARRY 
TO CARRY TWELVE 
SIX QUARTER 
QUARTER PLATES 
PLATES ¢ t 3 
7/6 6 
/ COMPLETE 
COMPLETE WITH 
WITH SUPERIOR 
OUTFIT. OUTFIT. 





Postage in the United Kingdom, 9d. extra. 
These Cameras are an improved pattern to those which met with euch 
unqualified success last season ; they carry the Full-sized Quarter 
Plates, and will produce re: wally first-class photographs. Each Camera 
is supplied complete with an outfit containing every necessity 
for making pictures. There is nothing better on the market. 


£20 PRIZE COMPETITION. 


MOULT BROS., 


Full details with each Camera 
141, Oxford St., 
LONDON, W. 
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Value Tells! 


JOHN NOBLE'S celebrated Costumes, Skirts, and 
Blouses are selling in greater quantities than ever. 
Write to-day for ‘hate Bow Catalogue of Fashions, 
















A FULL DRESS 
LENGTH for 


of Noble's & al Zib- 
eline - the Royal —— 
sack 






1/6 











(48 ins. ae or 
d.N. Cheviot Serge on 
ins. wide)—Six . for 7/6; 


4 SPLENDID SKIRT. carriage Ad. e sma test. 


and best wearing Fabrics « ver 


MODEL Rng 4 } 1 produced at the peice. Prin- 
The Best ci urs — Turquoise, 
the market an the Ftiotrope. Electric, Old Rose, 
Pri 


ce. Sellingin hundreds every da Ruby, Brown, Grey, Green Blaca, 
It pleases to pertection. Notice the wi Navy, &c 
flare at the foot PATTERNS POST FREE. 

































iy stitched. Finis 
exvellent. Prodac- 






MODEL 1827. 


10/6 = 


peshtonahte | Costume. 
wo n open or closed. Pouchen 
front, effectively strapped Floral 
-hanging Skirt. 










of braid. Inverted 
pleat at bac«; 
side fastenings. 
Also in good-wear- 
\\ ing Brown Hot. 
) land. Price, 4/11. 

5d. Stock 


























MODEL 1842. 
Girl's School Frock, produced in the John Noble 
Cheviot i: or Costume Coating. Loose 
Skirt from le, which is trimmed, as sketch, with 
fancy ye in . 

Lengths 2) S 8 9 42 «34 in. 
Prices 2/3 a9 a3 39 4/32 49 5/3 59 G6 ea. 
Carriage Sd. extra. Patterns Post Free. 










John Noble -~ 
{¢ Brest MANCHESTER. 



























BUY A GOOD CYCLE. 
NO NEED TO PAY A FANCY PRICE. 


Premiers, 
Swifts, Triumphs, Humbers, Singers, etc. 
EASY PAYMENTS 


A Wigh Grade \ of seme Boe eeY.. 


Coventry £6 Edward O’ veshewning 
Cycle for 


—=FiTs 1 MALLOWEER 


yele Dealer, 
ARE 


CURABLE||| Frome 


We can prove this by over 1,000 testimonials 
received in ONE year, as certified by an eminent Performs. 


firm of London Chartered Accountants. 






















WRITE AT ONCE /or pamphlet containing most valuable It creates a Beautiful Complexion, re- 
information to sufferers as to treatment, diet, &c. moves Wrinkles, Crowsfeet, Blackheads, 
and other blemishes, and makes the Skin 

TRENCH’S REMEDIES, Ltd., Soft, Smooth, and White. 
838, South Frederick Street, DUBLIN. N.B.—-MALLOWEEN is absolutely safe 


to use. 











MALLOWEEN is sold by all Chemists and Druggists in 
Bottles at 1s., 1s. 6d., and 2s. 6d., or will be sent direct, 
post free (in the U.K.), on receipt of price, by the Holme 
Preparations Co., 34, Norfolk Street, L ondon, W.C. 





LC JS) Ct 


Or. Grey's FAT REDUCING Pils. 


will safely reduce, either sex, 3 to 7 Iba weekly, and improve 

Health, Skin. and Breathing w without ir e dieting 
ABDOMINAL OBESI A SPECIALITY. 

2/9 per box, plain wra post free to any part of the world. 


(Larger size, for cases w Poich have resisted other treatment. 4/6) 
T. GREY & 06., 7, MILLMAN STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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fools Bath Cabinet 


IS DIFFERENT. 


its superiority embraces the following points 
of excellence 
ist. Efficient and Absolutely Safe 
Outside Heater. (Others are 
attempts at imitation. ) 
2nd. Adjustable Seat. 
3rd. Heat Regulator. 
4th. Bather is not fastened by the 
neck to the Cabinet. _ 
5th. Exit is easy and immediate. 
6th. Durability and Perfect Hygiene. 
It affords all the benefits and luxuries of every form 
of Hot Air, Vapour, Perfumed, and Medicated Baths, 
which can be enjoyed privately in one’s own room. 
Folds. up when not in use. Thermal Bathing restores, 
recuperates, and vitalises the Body, Brain, and Nerves, 
Skin and Blood Diseases, Organic Troubles, and 
Functional Inactivities are relieved, and invigorated 
health and strength established. 
Dr. GORDON STABLES says“ Foots’ Bath Cabinet 
is the best.” 
For fuller particulars write for our “* BATH BOOK.” It is free. 
J. FooT & Som, 
Dept. C.B 3, 171, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 


gg 














The Disinfectant 


OFFICIALLY ADOPTED 
BY H.M. GOVERNMENT. 


Be assured it is BEST to 
use only the BEST. 


A 1/= Bottle makes Ten Gallons of Non-Poisonous 

Disinfectant, so strong as to destroy the germs of 

Smallpox, Typhoid and other Fevers, and all 
forms of infectious disease. 


The “Izat Rures or HeattH” will be sent, post free, on 
application to the Manufacturers: 


NEWTON, CHAMBERS & Co., Lid., Thorneliffe, nr. Sheffield 
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THE LONDON MANUFACTURERS 


47 GOLDEN LANE,LONDON,E.C. 


Buy Direct at First Cost from the Leading Firm of 
London Manufacturers. 

























Call or 
Write. 
























“™} Design No. 793. 106. Design No. 898. 106. == 
The Fashionable Coat and Eton Coat and Skirt Cos 
Skirt for Summer Wear. tume, made in Aten Foster axp 
It has a short full Sacque Coat, Co.'s §& jalite e, ne 
single - breasted, bell sleeves The tian loth, or new Zibeline 
Skirt is a good shape, and carefully Cloth. Colours: Grey, Black, 
made. Produced in Attey Foster Blue, Green, Navy, Oxford, Fawn, 
snp Co.'s new Zibeline Cloth, also Brown, Purple, & 

in their celebrated Specialite Stylish Coat, fashionable 
Serge or Venetian Cloth sleeve, lined throughout 
Colours: Black, Green, Light and Trimmed tailor stitching and 


Dark Grey, Royal Fawn, Brown metal buttons Fashionably 
Red, and Navy. (Patterns post cut Skirt 
free.) This excellent Costume Price complete, only 10/6, 
complete, only 10/6; carnage carriage 
Gi. or Skirt alone, 56 ; carriage Senda for One 
bd. If lined throughout, the Lace Collar shown on this 
price will be .16,6; carriage 6d. A’ | « Costume, 1/6} extra 

Bargain . 





Write for our 
Summer Sketch Book. 
Patterns Post Free, 
Hundreda of Iluatra- 
tions of the latest Novel 
ties in Costumes and 
Jackets sent Post Free 







Design No. 1019. 411. == 
Costume Skirt in goo! wearing 
Black and Navy Serge, trimmed two 
flounces and braid, lined throughout 
linenette. Price only 11; carriage 
Sd. In ordering give le nth of Skirt in 
front and size of waist. Post 
orders receive De ge attention. 





Design No. 793. 10/6. 








Every lady ould see ALLEN Allen 

Foster & Co.'s New Iuur STRATED 

Catatocur of Skirts, Blouses, ene ~~ 

Corsets, Underskirts, etc., sent or 
Value. 


post free 


ALLEN FOSTER & CO, 


The London Manufacturers, 


47, Colden Lane, Barbican, London, E.C. 














New Motoring Saddle 
Wonderfully yielding & Elastic. 
No. o658, 92/@ eacu, 












THE BMARTIN- - —~ reed 
Cyc.e Tool 


New Desicn 4 é-. RACH. 
















Are made from 
the best fresh 
meat and purest 
ingredients in a 
scrupulously 
clean bakery. 
They can there- 
fore be relied 
upon to be 
thoroughly 
wholesome, and 
their flavour is 
excellent. 


LKINSON’S 
MELTON 









The Corset par excellence for 

the woman of economy and taste 
English worth and soundness 

ullied §=with French grace and 













elegance 

In White or Dove 106 & 15)/- per pair A Delicacy for the Table or Luncheon Basket at 
 B Slack : pt 6£17 any season of the year. 
one Dr. J. T. AUBIN writes from Jersey:—‘‘ Your Pies most 






Communicate direct if any diffic ulty 
in procuring 

Write for Catalogue—over 60 Illus 
trations— Post Free. 


NIe E. IZOD & SON, Ltd., 
‘actory —_Landport. Hants 30, Milk St.. London. E.C. 


AComfortabie Saddie Makes 
Cycling a Pleasure. . . 


™* RIDEASY 


/s the most perfect saddle made. 
NEVER GETS HARD. PADDED TOP. 
Scientifically Constructed. 


delicious—perfectly fresh and wholesome. Shall certainly ask 
for them. Will certainly recommend them.” 

Prize Medals: London, 1881; Newcastle, 1902. 
Of all high-class grocers, etc., or Sample post free for Od. dire 
from George Wilkinson, Melton Works, Leleaster. 























GENT..S PATTERN, 930B. 
Price, Enamelied........ 12/6 each. 
” Plated ........... 15/- w» 
Extra large size, 2/6 extra. 
LADIES PATTERN SAME PRICI 
Sent per post on trial to any address on 
receipt of 2/6, which forms part payment 
if saddle is kept 
Booklet post free on application 


een 2 LAMPLUCH, LTD., 
VENTRY. 
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That 
Tired Feeling 


Is a sign the Blood is deficient in 
those Vital Principles that are essen- 
tial to vigorous Health and Strength. 
There is no other Restorative medi- 
cine that can be compared to 
Guy’s Tonic in all such “ Run- 
Down,” Weary, and Prostrate con- 
ditions of the System. It aids 
Digestion, enriches the Blood, and 
gives Tone to the exhausted Tissues. 
New Energy is imparted to the whole 
Body immediately. 


Miss M. Stanley, of 29, Easton, Port- 
land, Dorset, writes :— 


‘I have been ill for a long time. I 
‘could not Eat, was very Low- 
** Spirited, and could not get about 
‘todo my work. I always felt Tired, 
**did not want to do anything, and 
‘ached all over. I tried everything 
‘that people told me of, but got no 
‘better, until I read of Guy’s Tonic, 
**and was persuaded to try a bottle. 
‘I felt better at once, and after 
‘having taken three bottles I AM 


“NOW QUITE WELL. I can 
**thoroughly recommend Guy's 
‘T-. 

Guy’s Tonic has _ strengthening 


properties peculiar to itself. It is 
rich in the exact materials every 
Weakly person stands most in need 
of. Guy’s Tonic is a British pre- 
paration of purely Vegetable origin, 
compounded by a skilled Pharma- 
cist from the purest ingredients 
that money can purchase. It repre- 
sents the result of many years’ 
painstaking study, and is the most 
successful Tonic- Restorative medicine 
obtainable. 


When you feel Exhausted, haven’t ambi- 
tion or Strength to do anys , and your 
Appetite is cc take Guy Lee ou will 
Revive and a2. 
gratifying manner, It wa Appetite, 
ensures perfect Digestion and Assimilation, 
overcomes Weakness, and increases the 
capacity for hard Mental and Physical 
labour. Guy's Tonic removes ‘‘ that Tired 
feeling,’’ ves new Life, new courage, 
pe and Animation. Guy’s Tonic is 

—y ~- J and Stores Everywhere 
at yt $- Bottle. You are urged to give 
it a trial—it never fails. 








VARIOUS 
DESIGNS. 
ABSOLUTE 
SAFETY. 
Can be fitted with 


OUTSIDE 
HEATER. 


Full partaculars 
free 


Dept. H), % Satistaction given 
121, mae 8t., t 
London, £0. or money returned 


Purifies the 
body of effete 
matter. vivifies 
the blood, and 


Recommended 
by Leading 
Physicians. 











KNEIPP-LINEN MESH 


UNDERWEAR. 





WILL 
Preserve the natural heat of the body. 
Prevent Chills, Colds, ete. 
Prevent Eczema and other skin diseases. 
Prevent Prickly Heat. 
Harden and Strengthen the System. 


WILL NOT 


Irritate the most sensitive skin. 

Will not shrink in washing or wear. 

Will not thicken nor become felted. 
Recommended by the “ Lancet ” and by the Medical Profession. 


Sold by all the leading Hosiers and Drapers. Explanatory Booklet, 
with sample an.| name of nearest agent, post free from 








YORK ST. FLAX SPINNING CO., Ltd. (BELFAST). 
2, Milk St., London, E.C.; Melbourne, 321-323, Flinders Lane. | 








is spare Dresses 
al Bareain Prices 


SMART paneeas AT 
SMALL CO 
Buying your on Lengths from us, 
this is more than possible—it is certain. 
Our direct interest in Textile Indus- 
tries enables us to sell at sensationally 
low rates. These Dress Lengths are 
The Pick of the Market, 
and include the Latest Fashions, in 
Colours and Fabrics. A glance at the 
Patterns proves this. We ask you to 
note the prices. Compare them with 
those asked for similar goods at shops 
and warehouses, and you will be sur- 
— at L wonderful ye 
pro Dept ox i Patterns & Prices, 
post free to readers of ‘Tur Srranp. 
w. wt is 1,2, 3, Red 
Lior, Court, Cannon St., London. E.O. 
































alanis llalsiginalee naginaeseaae | 
LIGHTER STRONGER : 


THAN MANY. THAN ANY. 


WEIGHT 2 6: POUNDS 


poogddooo THE nooBHoouo 


ROYAL ENFIELD 


MODELE RICHE B/CYCLE 


with the famous Girder frame, two brakes, 
mudguards, etc., £18 18 net. Write at onco for 
our FREE art booklet describing Royal Enfields 
from 1Ogns. and motor bicycles from 4$gns. 


ENFIELD CYCLE CO. LTD., REDDITCH 
MMMM MENTION THIS PAPER 


Ha 


ae 
Ee 
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I Dont.. 

















to accept my statements. I invite you to make a 
critical inspection of my goods in your own home. 
Take for example my well-known “ENTERPRISE” 
PARCEL of Table Cutlery— made in my own Works 
in Sheffield—S1 pieces for 25/-. 1 say distinctly 
that it is the finest Cutlery value ever produced. You may, of course, think I am 
prejudiced, and doubt my word, but to show that my own confidence is real I offer to send 
the parcel to your address for full examination on receipt of your letter enclosing 5/= as 
deposit. If you are thoroughly pleased with the goods you may complete payment in five 
other monthly instalments of 4/- each; or, if you prefer to pay in one sum you will be 
invited to select a useful present (as free bonus) from the list sent with the goods. 























If you dislike 

bd bd the goods when 

Now for the point of this offer. | sooo ie: 

or if you have 

changed your 

mind about waiting such things, simply replace the lid on the box and send it back. 
I will refund the deposit and no remarks will be made. 





















All my departments deal on the same straightforward and 


simple plan. Any of the undermentioned Catalogues will be Descriptive | List of Contents. 


sent post free. (Mention Number.) beat 







1. Watches and Jewellery, Cutlery and Plate, and 6 Table Knives, Best Ivorette Handles. 
Fancy Goods. 2. Tools. 3. Furniture. 4. Drapery 6 Table Forks of Columbian Silver. 
and Costumes. 5. Clothing. 6. Boots. 7. Books. 6 Dessert Knives, Best Ivorette Handles. 





6 Columbian Silver Dessert Forks. 
6 Columbian Silver Dessert Spoons. 















The Spoons and Forks in the Parcel are of “ COLUMBIAN 
SILVER, a hard material, and as a substitute for Sterling Silver 6 Columbian Silver Tea Spoons. 
cannot be surpassed. I guarantee “Columbian™ Silver to wear 6 Columbian Silver E Spoons. 
white thro —— and to be unaffecte - gf my 84. ——- Old 2 Columbian Silver Table Spoons. 
English or Fiddle pattern as desired. ne Table and essert 
Knives are of reliable Shefield Steel, fitted with secure 2 Columbian Silver Salt Spoons. 

“ IVORETTE” HANDLES, the most perfect substitute for African 2 Columbian Silver Mustard Spoons. 






1 Columbian Silver Moist Sugar Spoon. 

1 Pair Columbian Silver Sugar Tongs. 
My Agencies are a very easy way of making spare tire 1 Columbian Silver Pickle Fork. 

profitable. Agency particulars are sent on application. 


J.G. GRAVES, 12 Division St., Sheffield. 






Ivory. 


































A GOOD STEP 2 ee 
r. HOGYES (Patent) ASBESTOS (Hygienic) SOCKS. 


saad Prevent Perspiring, Inflamed, Tender, or Wet Feet, and 
Cure Corns, Bunions, and Callosities. They are the most practical 
boot sock ever a Try a pair, they'll please you 
Made in 3 qualities, 6d per pair, post free all over the world on receipt of P.O. 
or stamps. Write phy ab rigtive ~ oy Large discount to Retailers. V he 
Export Agents Wanted Hog Dept. 7), 67, Aldersgate St., London, E.U 

















The New Patent 


SOUND DISCS 


Completely Overcome Derarnrss and 
Heap Noises, no matter of how long 
Standing. Are the same to the ears as 
glasses are to the eyes. Invisible. Com- 
fortable. Worn months without removal. 
Explanatory Pamphlet Free. 


The F. H. WALES CO., 171, New Bond Street. London, W. 





1903 CYCLES. She 0 sateen £020 
LADY'S & CENT.'S AID to any Railway ' 
A . £12 oe cash, £660; or send 40,- with 
— pecenees Zyees, order, and balance, 86/-, on its arrival. 
ree heels, m rASY F 
Brakes, Plated Rims. past ours 10 o omen. 
balance payable 4/-, 6/-, 8/-, 10/-, or 20 
monthly until £660 has been paid, and 
5/- extra cost hooking. Agents Wanted. 
Address DEREHAM ROAD 
66 Dept./ CYCLE CO., NORWICH. 
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Under the Royal Patronage of 






WRITE H.1.H. THE GRAND DUCHESS GEORGE OF A 
A. 
FOR A H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF SPARTA. TRIAL 


H.R.H. PRINCESS HOHENLOHE. 
H.I.H. THE GRAND DUCHESS OF MECKLEN- 


FREE BURG-SCHWERIN. COSTS 


H.R.H. THE DUKE OF SPARTA. 
H.R.H. PRINCE GEORGE OF GREECE. 


SAMPLE. EDWARDS’ NOTHING. 


“HARLENE’ =: HAIR 


THE GREAT HAIR PRODUCER & RESTORER. 


The Finest Dressing. Specially Prepared and Delicately Perfumed. 
A Luxury and a Necessity to every Modern Toilet. 


**HARLENE” produces Luxuriant Hair. Prevents it Falling Off and Turning 
Grey. Unequalled for Promoting the Growth of the Beard and Moustache. The 
World-Renowned Remedy for Baldness. For Preserving, Strengthening, and 
Rendering the Hair Beautifully Soft; for Removing Scurf, Dandruff, &c.; also 

for Restoring Grey Hair to its Original Colour. 


” 7 









































Madame SUZANNE ADAMS, 


THE CHARMING OPERATIC SINGER, 
writes : 







Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 

















will be sent to any part of the world to any person filling 1 *) 2 6, and (three 
up this form and enclosing 3d. for carriage (foreign stamps . i F 
taken); if presented personally at our offices, no charge times 2/6 size) 4/6 
will be made, my 
per Bottle, from Che- 
SAM P] E Name mists and Stores all 


over the World, or 


Address pebinwnn . : . 
BO I TLE sent direct on receipt 


Strand Mag. (/une,’03). of Postal Order. 


EDWARDS’ “HARLENE” Co., 95 & 96, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
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Sold by .. 


BENTON @& CO., 172, Regent St., ws | 
H. W. BEDFORD, 67, Regent St., W. | 


WALTHAM THE BEST AND MOST RELIABLE 





TIMEKEEPERS MADE. 


LONDON. 


E. B. DENNISON, 6, Cheapside. 


And other Dealers. 


Wholesale Agents: ROBBINS & APPLETON, 


125, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 





SCHOOL SHIP CONWAY” 


FOR TRAINING 

YOUNG GENTLEMEN 
ro secome OFFICERS 
immTHE MERCANTILE NAVY. 
FOR PROSPECTUS APPLY TO 
THE CAPT.. A-T.MILLER.R.N. 












The Patent 


: ee Air Tubes¥y 


render Punctures 
absolu tely harmiess to Tyres. q 


“ Setr-Sracens "are the only guaranteed effective 
and permanent puncture remedy as proved by 
eight years experience —18%-1%0. Sup; ied 
under Contract to the Governments of Great 
tain and Sweden for Army Cycles. Supplied 
by all Cycle Makers and Agents.” Price 1:26 each. 
Fitany Tyres Pampalet sent free by 
Tne Serr-Seatine Ain Cuamaen Co., Lep., 
Hinckley Street, Birmi: 








ES AND EAR 


New Treatment Without Operation. 


For Cataract and all Diseases of the Eye ; 
Deafness in all its forms; Noises in Head 
and Ears; Discharges from Ears ; Deafness 
from Influenza and Catarrh vial re 


melies forwarde’. Hutndreds of letters 





in testimony No “ Ear-Drums,” “ Far 
(ornets,” or painful instruments. Write 
for Testimonials and Printed Questions 
to answer, sent free. Mr. T. ISON, Ison’s Eye and Ear Dispensary, 


Ltd., Great George St., Leeds. [Estab. 1871.) 


TCHES 


You Want Crockery | 


. « Then buy direct from the Manufac- 
turers and save all intermediate profits 


Look what we can give you for a Guinea— 























One Complete DINNER SERVICE (47 pieces), beauti- 
fully printed on Semi-Porcelain body; One Complete 
TEA SERVICE for 6 persons, pure white Semi- 
Porcelain, finished in fine gold; One Complete 
BREAKFAST SERVICE for 6 persons, in pure white 
Semi-Porcelain. 

This is undeniably the most remarkuble value ever offered for B1/- 
Money returned if not perfectly satisfactory. ./uat the thing fora 
nice Wedting or Birthday Present. Packed Free. 


Illustrations Post FREE on request. 
IMPERIAL POTTERY CO., BURSLEM, STAFFS. 














The ponent and BEST. 

“ Having made a fresh 
trial of its virtues, we feel 
no hesitation mm recom- 
mending ~ to all house- 
wives. The Queen 

Brilliance & 


Cleanliness. I URNI I URE 
For Fur.iture, Brown Boots, 
Patent Leather, Oil Cloths, and 
all Varnished and Enamelled 
Goods. * 


a we 


Send addressed envelope, stamped jd., for dainty 
memo tablets. 
Victoria Park Works, Sheffield. 





JUN 0 Cycles 


> ARE THE 
. VERY BEST. 


\\ Free Wheels, Bowden 
Brake, New Departure 
/ Hubs, & all latest im- 






provements, and all! Fit 
. = tings, Carriage Paid. 
For or 12 monthly For or 12 monthly 
Cash payments of Cash payments of 
, FF 18 10 cach 211 00 20/- each 
£1111 0 21/- 


o 
sUNOS — ra or 134 monthly for 12 months. 
JUNO MOTOR CYCLE, £32, or 60s. MONTHLY. 
Accessories at lower prices than any other house : Acetylene Lamp, 2 11. 
Celluloid Guards, 3/9 per pair. Cycle Stand, 1,8. Rim Brake, 3 5. 
Motor Horn, 5%. Write for 136-pade Sy Cycie and 
Motor Catalotue. Sent Post Free. 
METROPOLITAN MACHINISTS’ Co., Ltd. (St. Dept 
75, Bishopegate 8- Without, London, E.C.; Piccadilly Circus, London. \ 
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SUBSTANTIAL ARTISTIC FURNITURE ¢:" 


CARRIAGE PAID to any LIFETIME’S 
~~ WEAR. 


. CASHeEASY PAYMENTS 


Our Special BEDROOM SUITE 


CASH £10 10 
or CREDIT— 


£1 1s. down, and 10 Monthly Payments of 
£1 1s. 5 or £1 Is. down, and 21 monthly 
payments of 105. 6c. 
The Bedroom Suite consists of Wardrobe, 
ft. Gin. wide, and nearly 7ft. high, with large full- 
Seah, highly-polished mirror, bevelled edges, 
carved panels and large long drawer underneath ; 
Dressing-Table with beautiful large bevelled 
mirror, two jewel drawers, two small drawers, and 
two extra large ones; Washstand fitted with fine 
Siciliah marble slab, double row of majolica tiles 
in back, pedestal cupboard underneath, and towel 
= rall; two Cane-seated Chairs are also supplied with 
the Suite. This Bedroom Suite is supplied in 
American Black Walnut, Satin Walnut, Mahogany 
or Oak, and is solid throughout, every 
article being well-polished by hand labour. In 
ordering please say wood required. 





Money Returned in full if not perfectly satisfactory. G LOBE 


Whether you are furnishing or not, it will pay 

you to write for our fully Illustrated Descriptive FURNISHING COMPANY 
Catalogue, Price Lists, sent post free, (Dept. E.), Pembroke Place, 
It costs you nothing, and will save you pounds. LIVERPOOL. 


Please mention 


South African, Colonial, and Foreign Orders will receive Special Attention. 


this Magazine BANKERS: London City & Midland Bank Ltd., Islington Branch, Liverpool 











All Civilized Nations 
Testify to the Merits of 


HAUTHAWAY’S 


“CROZINE BLACKING” 


Unlike all others, better than all others. 
Gives the most wear-proof shine ever 
known. Holds the record for keeping 
the boots brilliant as the sun, soft as the 
moon. Noacidinit. Nothing but leather 
food with the shine in it. 

Makes boots and shoes wear better, and 
helps keep the feet feeling easier, because 
** Crozine” makes the leather soft as wool 
and pliable as elastic. 


Get the Genuine at all Boot Stores, and see 
, that it bears the name of “ C. L. Hauthawa 
& Sons, Sole Makers, Boston, U. 8S. A.” 


Beware of Imitations. They are Always Dangerous, 











TWO SHIRTS FOR THE PRICE OF ONE 





SHIRTS OF SNOWY WHITENESS 
Set off a Man and make him Prominent. 
IMPROVED WHITE SHIRTS with Reversible 
Cuffs, Beautiful! Laundried and Ready for 
Hard ed Di TF ear, scientifically cut and ome 

nished, the 


fi with a latest improvements, in fine select 
linens. Each shirt is fitted with reversible cuffs, which enables 
them to be worn twice, and the wearer thus obtains practi- 
cally two shirts for the price of one. In ordering please state 
size of collar. Made in two qualities :— 
The “ RANELAGH,” to open front or behind, as preferred. 
Sample Shirt, 3/11; ¢-doz., 11/6; $-doz., 22/6. Post Free. 
The “ ADELPHI,” made with a wide, heavy Dress front, one 
stud-hole, fitted with patent side tabs and flexible waistband 
to prevent unsightly bulging. Sample Shirt, 4/11; 4-doz., 
14/6; }-<loz., 28/6. Post Free 
Reversible Print Shirts, for business wear. Short 
front, one stud-hole. Open in front only. Samp'e Shirt, 3/6; 
édoz., 10/3 [eos , 20/-. Post Free. Patterns on application. 
COLLARS, all the late~t shapes, four-fold linen, supplied 
at manufacturers’ prices. j-doz., 2/6; 4/11 doz. Post Free. 
Every Gentl-man should send for our No. 2 Booklet. 
HOWITSON & EARSMAN, Shirt Makers, 
RANELAGH PLAOE, LIVERPOOL. 
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Two GREAT GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 
H.M. WAR OFFICE and H.M. POST OFFICE 


Bartlett- 


have adopted 


CLINCHER 


The First 
DETACHABLE 
Pneumatic , 
Invented, A,.D.1890. 








Still unequalled for QUALITY 
A.D. 1903. 
Have no Wires. 
NORTH BRITISH RUBBER Co., Ltd., 57, Moorgate St., LONDON, E.Cc. 


and DURABILITY 
Easiest to Detach. 


TYRES 

















HINDE’S 


Circumstances alter cases 
Hinde's Wavers alter faces 


WAVERS 


TYPEWRITERS} 


BOUCHT, SOLD 
| REPAIRED, EXCHANCED, 
] HIRE 


MSS Typewritten 


real hair 
savers. « 
ee 














ents for 
CHICAGO 
710 10-oO 


TAY LOR'S Tp ter “Co.Ltd 


74, Chancery Lane, LONDON. 








a 

3s Boa ttitul” *plonde. 
Brown, or ry 

oe A ee " 


Annual Sale 362,000 petties. 


Of all = age 
2, o a XS mail 


ire MAIR DYE 














GUARANTEED 18-ct. SOLID COLD 
we RINGS 
Hail- snd evec, ot VEWELLERY 


Marked can now be had of much better 

Rings, quality, because full value for 

with money is obtainable by purchasing 

Real direct from the actual producer, 

No. 19 instead of paying the enormous 

Dia- profits retal sho ps are known to 

, monds, charge to cover risk, interest, 
unsaleabi le stock, ete. 


WEDDING RINGS 
22-ct. GUINEA - GOLD. 
Any goods not approved may be 
exchanged, or the money paid will 
be returned tf desired. 
Illustrated Catalogue and Size 
Card Post Free on application 


MANUFACTURING 
JEWELLERS’ CO., 
BIRMINGHAM. 


(Established 1888 } 


BOYD ORGAN 


As IMlustration. 








In bright polished Walnut Case, 
with Gilt Pipes, large centre 
bevelled Mirror, 

4 SETS OF REEDS, Bass 
and Treble Couplers, 2 Knee 
Swells, 10 STOPS, including 
the Vox Humana. Height, 6ft. 
TEN YEARS’ WARRANTY. 


$14 35%2.9/6 


CARRIAGE PAID. 
Illustrated PIANO and ORGAN 
Catalogues Free. 
BOYD, Ltd., 

19, Holborn, London, E.c. 


Open 9 till 9; Saturdays 8 to 8. 





Near Holborn Circus) 





WEAK EYES YES MADE 4 


Sd 
_ STRONG. : 


NUISANCE, 
NECESSITY 
ONLY MAKES 
ONE WEAR THEM. 


ALL EYE TROUBLES 
CURED BY 
USING THE 

RESTORER ONE 
MINUTE EACH 
NICHT 
BEFORE RETIRING. 





Conevenr FAILING SIGHT \I 
cy DULL EYES MADE 7 
BRICHT ‘ 


ILLUSTRATED 
TREATISE ON THE 
EYE, Mailed Free. 


THE IDEAL COMPANY, 
239 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, 
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means money 


In every business the best position is filled by the “brainy” 
You will never find a suc- 













man—-the man with the memory. 

cessful business man who is not distinguished by the possession of 

a sound, reliable memory. Brain efficiency is impossible without a 
If you wish to ienprove your position by more work 

by improving your brain, and the 







good memory. 
and better work you must start 
right way to do this is to 

Train Your Memory. 


The memory can be developed and strengthened by a proper course 
of training just as easily and surely as the muscles of the body can be 
It is simply a question of system. 


developed by proper exercise. 
PELMAN’S SYSTEM 
OF MEMORY TRAINING 
A course of the Pelman System makes a poor 
Journalists, 


It is a soundly practical system, and has 











men, 






has proved this beyond question. 
earned the unstinted praise of Business and Professional 
’. Stead, the famous editor 
** The im- 





memory good or a good one better 
, 





Lawyers, Collegiates, Students, Doctors, etc., ete 
_ So great and esteemed an authority as Mr. W. 7 

journalist, has expressed his unqualified approval in the following terms : 
provement that-can be effected in the memory by taking pains is so immense and so little 










I consider Mr. Pelman one of the benefactors of the human race.’ 





realised that 
Write for free copy of Mr. Pelman’s treatise and copies of Mr. Pelman’s pamphlet. 


Simple, easy, interesting. 
SCHOOL OF MEMORY TRAINING, 
Paris—109, Avenue de Neuilly 


Mastered in Six Weeks. 
lakes up very little time, and results are immediate and per- 
22, Wenham House, 4, Bloomsbury St., LONDON, W.C. 
Munich—Mozartstr. 9. 








manent. 
PELMAN’S 


Melbourne 


Box 402. 


G.P.O., 











Temple 






Chicago—1608, Masoni 
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AT LAST | “GENUINE HOME WORK. 


18/- and upwards per week can be easily earned with 


THE NEW “COMPOUND” 


AUTOMATIG 
KNITTING MACHINE. 


—— x SEX. 














Machine id for by 

Cash or Wor Na undreds of 

Testimonials. Write for full 
particulars to 


Sadin Dept., 
THE AUTOMATIC 
KNITTING MACHINE 












CO., LTD., 
Head Ofice— 
67, Southwark St., London, 8.E. 











a 
Why Buy New Shirts when you can have 
your old ones made new again for a quarter 
of the cost? Refitted with best quality Irish 
Linen Fronts, Cuffs, and Neckhands for 1/11. 


WHITE Send us your old Shirts 
and they will be re 
SHIRTS turned Carriage Paid MADE 
in a few days. Cash 
with order. NEW 
J. & 8. SAMUELS, Shirt Manufacturers, 


94, 96, pg Lae Road, FOR 1/11. 


















Carbolic 
TooTH POWDER 


A safe, efficacious, and unique preparation for 
cleansing the Teeth and strengthening the Gums. 


Remember that health is affected by digestion, which largely 
depends on the Teeth performing their proper duties. 


Sold everyuhere, 6d., 1/-, 1/6, & 5/- 11. Tins. 


F. C. CALVERT & CO., Manchester, 


FREE 
RUPTURE CURE. 





















THE POPULAR 


SCOTCH 


















‘BLACK WHITE 


A Home Treatment Which Cures All WATSKY.Y 


Conditions of Rupture. 


Mr. A. Docherty, 23, Warwick 
Street, Birkenhead, was cured of 
an irreducible scrotal rupture 
by the use of Dr. Rice’s home 
treatment. Mr. Docherty's cure To 
has attracted the attention of jour 
hundreds of people who were me 
suffering grom the same malady. as gt ge = = 
If you will write to Dr. W. 5S. Rice Will not burn the hair or produce un 
(Dept om, 8 ¢ 9, pienenains a oe lead sliver, walp = ble 
Street, London, E.C., he will sen c 
you a free trial of this remark- Trial Bottle, 7d.; Large Bottle 


, post free. (Sent secret. k 
able treatment which has already “yy 




















™ ? 1 State colour required. 
Mr. A. DocHERTY. cured thousands and is known in Ss. T. ALEXANDRE 
nearly every country in the world. Write at once—to-day. rove, and 85, Great Portland Street 














» » THE “ABBOTSFORD” . . 





DESCRIPTION : a and_ well-pro- 
—- Black Marble Case, relieved with 
srocatelle and Pompeii Marbles, Gilt Dial 
with sunk centre and visible Escapement. 
Gilt Rococo Solid Bezel, with Bevelled Plate- 
glass front, Superior, well-finished 8-Day 
Movement, Striking Hours and }-Hours on 
Cathedral-toned Gong 

Sent Securely Packed Carriage Paid. 
CLOCK CATALOGUE.—Our Ilus- 
crated Catalogue of Clocks contains 
174 different patterns, and i 
acknowledged to be the most 





£2.12.6. 


TERMS: To establish the exceptional value 
securable by purchasing from us as Direct 
Importers and Manufacturers, we are prepared 
to send this 8-Day Marble Striking Clock on 
receipt of Postal Order value 6/- for 7 days’ 
tnal. If approved,purchase to be complete d by i, he ae 
monthly instalments of 6/-, or one payment of Public Posr Faas ro 
£2.3.6 only, which allows 3/- discount for cash. Height, 12}in. ; Width, 14}in any Appress 















WATTS & CO., Ltd., Whitminster Works Offices, BRISTOL. 
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Registered Nos.— 5 
342, 186/7. 


PATENT 


SPIRAL PUTTEES 


Shaped to Wind on Spirally from Ankle to Knee and to 
Fit Closely to the Leg with Even Pressure without any 
Turns or Twists. 


Made in Two Weights, “HEAVY” and “LIGHT,” and .in a Variety of Colours. 
Shade Cards on application. 


THE SPAT PUTTEE HAS BEEN ADOPTED BY THE WAR OFFICE FOR Cee pte 


The “HEAVY” Weight or “REGULATION” quality is the same as 
now supplied to His Majesty's Government 
will Fit any Leg. 
Made of ali Wool. Can be quickly put on. 
A Most Comfortabie Support to the teg. 
Can be Worn d Tro s to keep the Leg Dry 
in Wet or Snow. 


Can be Used with Shoes and With or Without 
Stockings. 





Wi Yj yy 





FOR LADIES & 
CHILDREN. 


Light Weigh’. iy 
PER PAIR. 4 Y si FOR MEN. 
With Spats ........... Vy Wy 
Without Spats 


Send Size of Boot. 





Either Weight. 
PER PAIR. 
With Spats ... 10/6 
The Warmest . 
and most Without Spats 6/- 


Comfortabie f Yy, No measurement required. 
Caiter 




















For Rough Hard Wear 
‘mo leg covering has 
ever been invented 
equal to the 

** Puttee.”’ 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers— 


FOX BROTHERS & CO., LTD., 


Wellington, Somerset. 
Agents for the United States and Canada: BALE & MANLEY, Wool Exchange Building, New York, U.S.A. 





















SWAIN 
TYRE 


SYNDICATE 
Gives Away 


£1,500 


as an 
Advertisement. 






put money into your pocket. 


FREE 








used within a certain period. 


SWAIN TYRES 






UNPRECEDENTED OFFER TO 
Three Thousand Cyclists and Motorists 


Full particulars of our remarkable offer sent post free 
Nothing to sell; nothing to do. 
position to actual riders by which we practically give away the enormous sum 
of £1,500, amongst 3,000 cyclists, as an advertisement. 
not permit of the details of our unique scheme being given. 
are set out in our 
send absolutely free to every cyclist (lady or gentleman) reader of this magazine. 
Write to-day for Circular and Coupon 
advertisement will not be repeated. 
address, together with Coupon entitling the holder to all the advantages of our surprising offer, if 


are the best worth riding—easiest to fit on and detach; resilient 
and most reliable in use. 


SWAIN PATENTS SYNDICATE Ltd., Horwich, Lancs. 


Depots : LONDON, 74 Shaftesbury Avenue, W. GLASGOW, 104 Bath St. 











If you cycle, it is a grand opportunity to 
Simply a straighttorward pro- 








This limited space does 
The full particulars 
“SPECIAL OFFER” CIRCULAR No. 11, which we will 







the number is strictly limited, and this 
Sent post free on receipt of post card giving name and 


Perfectly simple—Simply perfect. 





BELFAST, 46 Victoria St. 


















PEOPLE 


should send a_ penny 
stamp to Mr. 8. Glover, 
2, Brundrett's Road, 
Choriton, Manchester, 





LAME 


for pase ulars of his appliances, including PATENT NON- 






SLIPPING SILENT PADS for CRUTCHES, PEGS, & STICKS. 
Alsoa WONDERFUL PNEUMATIC FOOT & ANKLE JOINT for 


ARTIFICIAL LEGS. Inventorauser. Splendid Testimonials. 
nena 
—<—<—<— 

















World’s Best Agency. 


Calcott & XL 


Free-Wheel, 


or Gradual 
Payment Terms 
Models to suit 
all Riders. 
CALCOTT BROS., Ltd., rite for List 
XL Cycle Works, COVENTRY. 
London Offices & Showrooms: 
78, Newgate Street, E.C. 


PTT rrr 
DEAFNESS 


anv HEAD NOISES re.ievep sy vsine 


WILSON’S COMMON-SENSE EAR-DRUMS. 


A new scientific invention, entirely different in 
construction from all other devices. Assist the deaf 
when all other devices fail, and where medical skill 
has given no relief. They are soft, comfortable, 
and invisible; have no wire or string attachment 
Write for Pamphlet. Mention thia Magazine 








WILSON EAR-DRUM CO., 
D. H. WILSON, 58, South Bridge, Epixsurgn 


Orum in 
post tion. 


A compact form of Filamented Wheat (no 
other ingredients) superior to 


Biscuits, Wafers, 
Toast, &c. 


Nutritious. Palatable. Digestive. 


The FOOD WONDER. 


Very tasty with Butter, 
Cheese, &c. 
Unequalied as a basis 
for Savouries. 

A plain Biscuit par 
excellence. 


Of all Best Grocers. 
Baked by 
wy me + -Llectricity 
Natural Food Co., Niagara Falls, U.S.A. 


Free Sample on receipt of 


Post Card. 


Cc. E. INGERSOLL, 
324 St. George's House, Eastcheap, E.C. 























-— 


ow pEN BRAKE 


BEST FOR BICYCLES 




















go Type- 
writer. 


£10 10%:.. 


or by instalments. 


+ 










As used by the 
London Schoo! Board 


and 
H.M. Government. 


CHICACO TYPEWRITER Co., Ld., 
82, QUEEN STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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zAallenburgs Foods 
Od Megan tl ph Pa 

















MOTHER AND CHILD. 224. 6% months of age. fed om birth on the Allenburys ‘ood. 
The “Allenburys” Foods give Strength and Stamina. and supply all that is required®for the formation 
of firm flesh and bone. They promote perfect health,and give freedom from digestive troubles and the 
disorders common to children fed on farinaceous foods, condensed milk.or even cows milk. 


Allen &Hanburys, Ltd., Plough Court,Lombard Street, London. 











t%e SINGLE SCALE and 
ROCKING PLATEN are 
devices original with _ the 


- 
Smith Premier 
Typewriter 

By their aid Corrections can 
be made with absolute certainty. 
No need to guess where (fhe 
type is going to strike if 

y youusea SMITH PREMIER 


The Line is 
The Scale is 
The Pointer is 


The SMITH PREMIER 
Typewriter leaves 
no really practical 
Writing Machine 
problem unsolved. 


IT'S Ale 
RGM, THERE 
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THE STRAND 

















The 
Floor Covering 
of the 
Future. 


PATTERNS 
POST FREE 


This Linoleum made 
upon the largest Linoleum 
Machines in the World 
(see illustration), in the 
most up-to-date and per- 
fectly equipped factory of 
its kind in England. 


CHEAPER 
THAN ANY 


all. That 


unanimous opinion 






















Is 












But the best of 





is the 











of all who have bought 


NORTHALLERTON 
CORK 
LINOLEUM. 










Understand this—it comes 


to you at 


TRADE PRICES. 


































It is the most Artistic and 
the most Durable of all Can you buy elsewhere at 
Floor Coverings. Being these terms ? 
made of the finest Spanish We sell only for Cash. 
Cork and Linseed Oi) it 
resis! ll dampr and No Easy Terms! 
CSisis a dampness, ¢« 
No Inflated Prices ! 
is much more healthy and , 

But just lowest trade 


sanitary than a carpet. 


Books 


hundreds of 


prices, and any length cut 
to suit purchasers. 


ALL ORDERS CARRIACE PAID 


All we ask you to do is to 
send for large Pattern Book, 
post free, showing scores of 
Charming Designs and Price 
List. Address in full, 
OXENDALE & CO., 

» Yorkshire, 












Our New Pattern 


comprise 


















Charming Designs 
by Eminent Artists. 
Send a card for New 
Patte No. 2, to-day ; 


it will be sent post free. 


The Celebrated 


NORTHALLERTON 
CORK 
LINOLEUM. 


a 
‘Garriage Para) PURE WHITE SPIRAL FLUTED TRANSPARENT C = COMBINATION { Carriage 
ia7/S £1 


TEA AND BREAKFAST SERVICE. 
Packed Free. 

















post 










rn Book 























As here shown, 
The Duchess: 
6 Breakfast Cups & Saucers 






























STRONG Ql ALITY. 
We can do this Service 6 Breakfast Plates (sin, 
tn stronger quality for 6 Tea Ope and Saucers 
7/8: 5 2 § Tea Plates (7in.), 
* wilt, : $ Egg Cups, 
fine quality, &1. 1 Be xh. Dee. l4in 
‘ 1 Brkft. Di 12in 
susT OUT @ Oake Plates, 


1 quot, lépta., 
1 Cocoa Jug, 1}pts. 
1 Milk Jug, ipt. 
1 Covered Butter, 
1 Sugar 
1 Slop Basin 
If with Solid ¢ 
Handles, 


Post free toall who 
write for it, the 
New and Beautiful 
Art Pottery 










Album, 
Illustrated in 
Colours with the 


















latest chaste de 

signs of the Fenton 

Pottery Co Pest 

Services sreak Money 

fast and Dinner returned 

Service . notapproved 
CHINA 8T., FENTON, STAFFORDSHIRE POTTERIES. | Hundreds of 


THE ‘FENTON POTTERY CO. (Dept. W), Testimonials. 


Sample Cup and Saucer, gold handle, 


AN ELECTRICIAN ? 


Post Free. Six Stamps. 


Safe Delivery Guaranteed 


CAN I BECOME 




























We teach Electrical EB eering at your home, by post, at a cost 





Yes, you can 















: ; ngin 
j J consider he fGdrrce meee Lomstcisee within the reach of anyone. No matter where you live, if you can read and 
[ER a en oe mse alesis meeaent ath Stal Geet wianee Rene ae 
ad other pi ent meno’ and Grea’ n. Testimo: ette 
“Te be of qhTET elal TE Tiare whe aeons on | in Great Britain and all over the world. we: teach also M. anical 
ngineerin m 


E i Mecbenten! Re ing, Teleph 
ngin —_ 2 echanica cow ring elephony, 


ot - Stea: 
CUTical 5d ec Zelegraphy: "Electric Railways. zg © Motorman's 
oO 






tric Ligh Electri 






O fae rt Electrical Con: urse, Dynamo Tender's Course, by post 
Thousands are —_ ~_ ~ quining \* ee r positions and salaries studyirz our "nile ndenc system. rite for our 
a INSTITUTE or 






Free l[llustra Become an Electri zoek, E 
COMRESPOMDENCE. INSTRUCTION Dept. 5. 7 Y 


“ATLAS” ~~ MACHINE 39° 


Equal in size and quily 
to any machine. Four years’ 
guarantee. To ensure satisfaction, 


ome crki 
ion 


GLYKALINE CURES 





machine sent on_receipt of 58. P.O. 
for ONE MONTH'S TRIAL If 
desired to pay Ss. ya nly 
write for Terms. Designs, an 
Samples of Work —Atlas Sew- 
ing Machine Co., iste, High 
Street, Camden Town, London; or 
@, Seven a Road, and 4, 
High Read, Kilburn 











COUGHS & COLDS. 
ONE DOSE RELIEVES—CURES IN 24 HOURS. 
Of all Chemists, 1/14, 2/9, & 4/6, or post free from 

LEATH & ROSS, 
8q., London, W. 
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WRIGHTS= —’ 
CoAL TAR Soap 
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They cure 
> Headache. 


“| had violent 

headaches, and 

for three months 

my head scarcely 

ceased aching. 

Then came a nasty 

sickness followed 

by dizziness, and, 

occasionally, faint- 

ing during the day. 

With loss of appe- 

tite, restless nights, and 

pains in the side, | was 

thoroughly worn out. Treatment at the Women’s 
Hospital and the advice of three doctors failed to 
relieve me. 1 was practically at death’s door, and 
my friends told me | looked like death, when Bile 
Beans were recommended to me. Acting on the 
advice of a friend, 1 commenced taking the Beans; 
after perseverance in their use | am now completely 
cured.” (The above statement was made by Miss 
A. Campbell, 38, Moncrieff Street, Peckham, S.E.) 





Bile Beans do not merely purge, giving temporary relief 
only, like the oid-fashioned, so-called remedies of forty or 
fifty years ago. They act directly on the liver and digestive 
organs, strengthening and stimulating those organs to 
perform their natural duties. They produce a gentle action 
on the bowels, curing or preventing constipation, cleansing 
the stomach, and ridding the system of all impurities. 

Do not be misled by claims of half-a-hundred pills in the 
box, where probably four to six constitute a dose and the 
doses cannot be discontinued. ONE BILE BEAN IS ONE DOSE. 
They can be discontinued after the cure is effected; they are 
purely vegetable; they contain no harmful drugs, and they 
are the SAFEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 





Bile Beans for Biliousness are a speedy and permanent cure for Bilious- 
ness, Headache, Influenza, Constipation, Piles, Liver Trouble, Bad 
Breath, Spring-time Ailments, Liver Chill, Indigestion, Flatulence, 
Dizziness, Debiiity, Buzzing in the Head, Anemia, and all Female Ailments. 
Of all Medicine Vendors. 
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The Cocoa 
“Par Excellence.” 











is Geetha See SS 





~ 
nN 


ale as ls as als os aS alls as ois es os a oes 























PURE CONCENTRATED 
OG i ses 


: 300 
® Cold Medals, &c. 
i 





eis 





os as abs os as se op as Ss op ab os oh ahh Hs oh 


*' I have never tasted Cocoa that I like so well.’”’—‘” 
CHAS. CAMERON, C.B., M.D., Ex-President of the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland. 
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DRESS SHIELDS & HOOKON 
HOSE SUPPORTERS 
ARE NECESSITIES 


To be obtained fromall Drapers. if you have 
any difficulty in getting them, write to /. 8. 
KLEINERT RUBBER CO., 63, Basinghall St., 
London, E.C., for name of nearest Stock holder 














TEAand BREAKFAST 
SERVICE. 


Packed 10/6 Free 
THE GEISHA, in 
Rich Art Flowing 

Blue. 
Consisting of 1 


Covered Muffin Dish 


6 Teacups 2 Cake Plates 


6 Tea Saucers 1 
6 Breakfast Cups i 
6 Saucers 1 
6 Breakfast Plates (sin.) 1 
6 Tea Pilates (7in l 


10s. 


DINNER SERVICE 


For Twelve Persons. 
Te match above. 


Consisting of— 
2 Meat Plates 
Pudding Plates 
Cheese Plates 
5 Meat Dishes, assorted 
size 
2 Vegetable Dishes 
2 Vegetable Dish Covers r 
2 Sauce Boets 
Packed Free 


ics. Gd. 


Lock Lid Teapot (lépt.) 
Lock Lid Cocoa Jug (1¢pt.) 
Breakfast Dish 

oan Basin 

Milk Jug 


6a. 


POST FREE. 

Magnificent Art 
Pottery Album, beauti 
fully Illustrated in Colours 
and Gold, showing many 
kinds of Dinner, Tea, 
Chamber, and Dessert Ser 
vices, &c. It brings the fac- 
tory right to your own door 
and Saves you Money. Do 
not Delay. Write at Once 


fhe Three * GEISHA” 
Services, Tea, Breakfast, 
and Dinner, all to match, 
Marvellous Value. Cheap 
only in price. Oannot be 
equalled for Quality. Good 
yio= Plate 

free 6 8S ps. 

NTON 

POTTERY Co., Dept. W, 

China St., Fenton, 
Staffordshire Potteries. 


- Money returned if you 


are not perfectly 
satis, 








“Britain’s Best.” 


errrer 


Made by patented pro- 
cess, and with the purest 
of materials obtainable. 








~ 


Ad. Per Tablet, 1/- Per Box. 


A i/- bottle of “ Erasmic” Perfume 
sent free for 18 wrappers. “Peerless” 
or “ Elite” only available. 

Two Bijou Sample Tablets of 
Erasmic Soaps sent post free for 
two penny stamps by addressing 
ERASMIC CoO., Ltd., 
WARRINGTON. 

(London Show Room: 117, Oxford Street, W.) 
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ENSURE EASY TEETHING, 
PROMOTE DICESTION, 
INSTANTLY STOP SICKNESS, 
FLATULENCE, AND PAIN, 
PREVENT CONVULSIONS, 
ESTABLISH THE CONSTITUTION. 


ADMINISTER 


“GRIPE WATER : 


“72, St. Reale, Hamrun, Malta. Dec. Ist, 1902. 
“ Sir,—I must add my testimony to the numerous proof: 
you already have of the efficacy of your “GRIPE WATER. 
'vo much cannot be said in its favour, for it is in truth a 
wonderful remedy. I am a London trained nurse of 13 
years’ practice, and have always eschewed patent remedies 
as being injurious, but having had my infant of two 
months old so awfully ill with wind spasms, and having 
tned various medicines and applications without success, 
I was induced to try the ‘G IPE WATER.’ The first 
dose was like magic, and baby has ke restful nights and 
days ever since - I continue its use. =e may make what 
pf -- please of recommendation, for I am so grateful 
for WOUDW ARD “GRIPE WA ATER "that I feel I owe 
you earnest thanks. Yours faithful 
E ROGERS, Qc H. and LSM.” 


Sold by Chemists, Grocers, Stores, 1s 1}d. 











COMFORT when READING. 
If you desire this, then send for the 
“s 
SIMPLEX ” READING STAND ano 
i MAGAZINE HOLDER. 


For General Home Reading. 
Typists. Teachers. Schools. 
Invalids, etc. 


























Libraries. 





wt tt 


Saves your Eyes, Space, Time. 
and Trouble. 


Essential if you value your 
Health and Comfort. 


Head Teachers and School 
Managers should send for 
special terms and particulars. 
aoe ie 


! . « POST 
MAGAZINE READING WHEN AT MEALS. Price 5/- and upwards, FREE. 


Send for Catalogue containing 20 Illustrations, Post Free. 


MACAZINE HOLDER CO., 50, Saville St., LEEDS. 


Or from your Stationer, Bookseller, etc. 
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ARTIFICIAL 


LEGS, ARMS, 
HANDS « EYES 


GROSSMITH’S 


Prize Medal 


ARTIFICIAL LEGS 


have obtained a world-wide reputation for 
excellence of construction and durability. 
They are most comfortable, exceedingly 
light in weight, and unsurpassable in their 
lite-like movements. 


The Prize Medal 


ARTIFICIAL EYES 








are easily adjusted, and the colours perfectly 
matched ; mobility can generally be obtained 
in accordance with the action of the natural 
eye 


Combines many important improve- 

ments which add greatly to the con- 

venience of the operator and the satis- 

faction of the principal. Our No. to 

Booklet, sent on application, describes 
them fully. 


THE YOST TYPEWRITER CO., Ltd., 
50, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


Prize Medals: 


LONDON, PARIS, DUBLIN, &e. 


Established in Fleet Street 1760. 











Illustrated Catalogues post free of 


W. R. GROSSMITH, 110, Strand, London. 


WATCH THIS EGG! 


IT WILL GROW. 


























The ‘LANCET’ 
says: 
ADMIRABLY 
SUITED FOR THE 
TOILET. 





There’s Money in it for someone; why not you ? 


Cook’s Pure Soaps are as full of Rich, Creamy, Refreshing Lather as “‘an Egg is full of Meat.”’ 


TRY THEM. 
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\ The Art 
‘jand Science of 
7 Photography 


are exemplified by the work of 
Premo Cameras—instruments in- 
corporating all the important ideas 
that have attended the develop- 
ment of picture taking. 


In all classes of work, from ar- 
tistic portraiture to the high tests 
of speed, Premo Cameras excel 
because of their accurate adjust- 

A ments and perfect workman- 
ship. In price. they range 


from £2 2s. to £50 0s. accord- 
ing to size and equipment. 


In quality, 


PREMO 


CAMERAS 


Are Always the Same 


One of the most efficient cameras for 
every-day use is Pony Premo No. 4, 
pictured in the center circle. It pos- 
sesses in compact form every requisite 
for the best results with either plates 
or films. The price is but £4 12s. 6d. 
A camera that will last a life time, 
and always be a source of satisfaction. 


Ask your dealer to show you Pony Premo No. 4, 
or send at once for the new Premo List. FREE. 


THE ROCHESTER OPTICAL & CAMERA Co., 
112, 113, Fore St., London, E,C, 
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reat tamy oe oR ae 1\ 
Lemco Cattle Farm 


The Lemco Cattle Farms in Uruguay cover 11/00 square miles of 
succulent pastures and carry a stock of 145,000 of the finest 
selected horned cattle in the world. 












“Quality of Beef makes quality of Extract.” The 
best prize hep stock which England produces | 
is regularly shipped at enormous cost,to keep 
up the high quality of the Lemco herds. 


“The knowledge that the finest British-bred stock’ is 
“employed in the preparation of this favorite article ~~~ 
“of food must give doctors as much confidence in paneer oe: 
“it as the public in using it.” 


| The original and only genuine 
Liebig Company’s Extract. 
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HOES 


© ‘First in Merit 
Bierybouy likes it” 


HOE & C° l= MANCHESTER. 
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BEFORE. AFTER, BEFORE. AFTER. BEFORE, AFTER. 


UNSIGHTLY sunxen NOSES 


(Whether imperfectly formed or the result of injuries) 


MADE PERFECTLY STRAIGHT =:..ic:. encs” 


THE MOST MARVELLOUS DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN SCIENCE. 
DERMA-FEATURAL CO., Ltd., *yittssis,cer™ 
69, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


MIS-SHAPEN, PROTRUDING EARS CORRECTED. 


Double Chin, Drooping Cheeks, Wrinkles in the Face, Neck, about the Eyes or Mouth removed. Baggy 
Eyes Cured. Warts and Moles removed without leaving scars. 





ELECTRIC HEALTH TREATMENTS. 


For RHEUMATISM, GOUT, SCIATICA, and all NERVOUS COMPLAINTS. 
Booklet sent (post free) on application. In writing please mention this Magazine, and state for which of the above 


subjects you desire a booklet. 


We do not USE or SELL Nose Machines, Ear Machines, or Face Bandages of any kind. 











New and Revised Editi price Biche 


Gancer: 
R A L k | G H ITS NATURE & SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT. 
One Shilling and Sixpence, Post Free, from the Author— 


“A GEM OF A MACHINE.” H. KELWAY-BAMBER, Westminster ence % 


Victoria Street, Lonponx, S. 


ALCOHOLIC 


EXCESS wins: 


by TURVEY'’S TREATMENT. Each case maton pre. 
“ scribed for by our Medical Superintendent. 

The expert gy find ie oe This system of treatment is safe and effective in its 
a light, smart, and dainty bicycle, an specific action upon all phases of the Alcoholic or Drug 


Crave in either sex, and may be carried out 
A REVELATION IN at Patient’s Own Home. 
93 Truth" states with reference to our Treatment :—“ The 
advertiser i< able to »dduce definite evidence that his method 
EASY RUNNING. strut ecigted ca , 
s Mr. Tuomas Hortmes of the Charc England 
Trish Wheelman, March 21, 1903. Temperance Society (London rae Branch), 


says, referring to the cure b 
£12 12s. Cash TURVEY’S TREATMENT 


Easy Terms by Arrangement. of some of the most yoo cases in London :—“ The patients’ 


























THE BOOK OF THE RALEIGH, gareion conattien meliny impcoven,Geozeesion of mina pes 
containing illustrated articles on Cycle Ex tract from LoRD ROSESERY'S Speech, House of 
Manufacture, the new Three-Speed Gear, Lords, July Sist, 1902:-—“ Mr. Thomas Holmes, the well-known 
Catal & FREE from all Raleigh “worker, had written him that it was his conviction that 
atalogue, ic. 4). Holborn V * w-men could be cured of habits of tntontention ; 

Agents; London Depot, olborn Via- For Mr. Thomas Holmes’ testimon page 30 of our 
duct; Bristol Depot, 83, Queen’s Road; or Treatise on Disease (post free). Write or Pall. 10 to &— 

by post from RALEIGH CYCLE CO. Ltd., MEDICAL SUPT., **TACQUARU” CO., 

NOTT! 18, Amberley House, Norfolk Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 
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We all want 





its delicious | 














GLOBE ousn 





Well, of course. 





Globe Polish will not 
scratch metal or injure 
skin of user. Sold every 
where. Raimes & Co., 
Ltd., Tredegar Road, Bow, 
London, E., and Stockton- 
on-Tees. 
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A Peari-like Complexion 


will soon become possible, if you will 
only use PERALIA regularly. Un- 
like cosmetics, which are usually 
injurious, PERALIA has a most 
beneficial tonic effect on the skin. 
Quickly removes Tan, Freckles, 
Pimples, and Blackheads. Ladies 
praise it, Gentlemen use it, and an 
eminent Doctor certifies that it is the 
most harmless and really efficacious 
aid to Beauty that there is. If you 
suffer from Spots, or Redness of the 
Skin, or a Red Nose, use PERALIA, 
In bottles, 1/-, 1/6, and 2/6. Certifi- 
Purity and Testimonials 
enclosed with each bottle. . Sample 
bottle sent free from observation on 
receipt of 15 penny stamps to cover 
packing and postage. 


cate of 


CRIM POLINE 
HAIR-CURLING FLUID 


hair NATURALLY in a 
No tongs, no curlers, no 
pins needed. 


1/9 and 2/6 per Bottle. 


extra. 


Curls the 
few days 


Postage 3d. 


Used by Royalty, Madame Patti, Vesta 
Tilley, and other well-known ladies. 
Chemist to get the above 
Have no others 
« disappointed. 


PERALIA PERFUMERY CO., 
Dept. 16, 


72 & 73, Camden St., North Shields, 


Ask you? 
preparations So 


mw you will b 


you 











Instruments, 
stamp for further 


Peralia Co., 73, 





shaped in any way, 
Nose Machine, 


sunken cheeks 


for standing-out ears, 10/- 


price 
Cheek Plumpers for thin or 
10) + pair. 


each. 


sarticulars. Address: Dept. 16, 
Camden Street, North Shields. 


If your nose is large or badly- 
use 


our 


10/-. 


Ear 
Send 
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DRUNKENNESS 
CURED 


It is now within reach of Every Woman to Save 
the Drunkard—A Free Trial Package 
of a Marvellous Home Remedy 
Posted to All Who 
Write for it. 


<j 


Can be given in Tea, Coffee, or Food, thus 
absolutely and secretly Curing the 
Patient in a Short Time with- 
out his knowledge. 


THERE is a cure for drunkenness which has shed a radiance into 
thousands of hitherto desolate firesides. It does its work so 
silently and surely that while the devoted wife, sister, or 
daughter looks on, the drunkard is reclaimed even against his 
will and without his knowledge or co-operation. The Company 
who have this grand remedy will send a sample free to all 
who will write for it. Enough of this remedy is posted in 
this way to show how it is used in tea, coffee, or od, and 





that it will cure the dreaded habit quietly and permanently 





A lady residing in Manchester used the remedy as described 
above, and her experience, told in her own words, will quite 

likely interest all women deeply. Mrs. says: ‘“* Yes, 
I used Antidipso without my husband's knowledge a rd 
completely cured him. He was a hard drinker, a good man 
when sober, but for years I lived in fear and dread, shame and 
despair, poverty and disgrace. How shall I tell other women 
about it? Is it not a wonderful thing that a woman can 
take matters in her own hands and stamp out this dreadful 
curse to the home? I am glad you are going to publish my 
experience, for then I know it will reach hundreds of other 
poor souls, and they will cure their husbands just as I cured 
mine. I am so grateful for the marvellous changes that 
have come into my life that I just feel I would do anything 
to let every wife and mother know what a blessing Antidipso 
is. I honestly believe it will cure any drunkard, no matter 
how far down he may have fallen. Faithfully yours (Mrs.). 
(Full address sent to domd-Aide applicants.) 

Hundreds of others are reported, even the worst cases where 
the habit seems to have blotted out the last remaining spark 
self-respect. Tears and prayers are of no use. Pleading 
pledges, loss of social or business position are unavailing ¢ 
stem the tide of absolute depravity. 

This famous remedy has re-united 
families; it has saved thousands of men to social and business 
prominence and public respect ; has guided many a young man 
into the right road to fortune; has saved the father, the 
brother, the son, and in many cases the wife and daughter too 
Such a godsend to the home should be known to everyone 
Upon applicaticn to the Warp Cuemicat Co., 9, CENTURY 
House, EGENT STREET, Lonvon, they will post a free 
uC kage of the remedy to you, securely sealed in a plain 








f 


thousands of scattered 


pe 


wrapper, also full directions how to use it, books, testimonials 
from hundreds who have been cured 
aid you in saving those near and dear to you from a life of 
degradation and ultimate poverty and disgrace. 
free trial to-day. 


and everything needed to 
f 
Send for a 


It will brighten the rest of your life. 
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Hall’s Distemper only requires the addition of water, and is easily applied with a 
rem poo brush. It dries like flat paint, is pleasing to the eye, and being washable and 





germ proof appeals alike to artistic and practical house decoration. 
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Petrol, 


The Best Thing on Wheels. 
This graceful and practical Automobile does the work of six horses 


at an average cost for Petrol of £7 a year, (10,000 miles.) 


Maintenance 


alone for one horse costs 440—so the economy is very evident. 


Price $650.00 at Factory 


Our practical experience in motor building and the perfect mechanical con- 
struction of the Oldsmobile make it possible to obtain more power for its weight than 


any other machine, 


Any desired speed is obtained by the simple yet very efficient 


foot control—there is ‘‘Vothing to watch but the road” 


Don’t buy imitations—there is only one Oldsmobile. 


Write for illustrated book to Dept. 2 


Olds Motor Works, Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 


Selling Agencies :—The Oldsmobile C« 


of Great Britain, London, England; White Ryan & C< 


Cape Town; Sherriff, Swingley & Co. 


Johannesburg, So. "Africa; W. A. Ryan & Co., Auckland. N. Z. Hyslop Bees. Toronto, Canada. 








GLOBE-WERNICKE 





OFFICE FURNITURE. 








A smart office interior goes a long 
ait ve represents a corner f ar 
WERNICKE ROLL- TOP 
FILING CABINET, two of 
ecialities manufactured by us Write 
N ( f time-saving office furniture, 
Tue STRAND MAGAZINE. 


DESK and 


free to readers 


way in business. The 
| office fitted with GLOBE- 
ELASTIC 
many handsome office 
for Catalogue, 
ot 


The GSlobe“Wernicke Co. 


44, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C 
82, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


And at 23, Snow Hill, Birmingham. 








” CYCLES & motors @ 
“The Best Bicycle that British 

W orkmansbip can produce.” : 

a 

e 


Cycles from £10 10s. to £19 193.95 © Deferred 


Payment System, 
TRICMPH CYCLE CoO. LTD., 
. COVENTRY. 
4 and 5, He ny p'atnet. 
LOND 












30, Deansgate Arcade, 
MANC 

4, King Edvard Te. 
Catalogues Gratis. LE 
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GOOD-BYE TO RHEUMATISM. 
lit 


ANTI-RHEU-CEM JEWELLERY. 





_By Royal Letters | Patent. 

To say a Gold Ring will banish Rheumatism isa very 
big statement. We make it with confidence, however 
and the unsolicited and grateful thanks from disin 
terested wearers amply prove the truth and justice 
of our claim 

Thousands suffer from Rheumatism, many in its 
most cruel form, and doubtless everyone would give 

| much to be rid of it 

If Anti-Rheu-Gem can emancipate you, why not 
throw off this tyrant master? Unfortunately much 
of human nature is so constructed that rather than 
trouble to write a postcard the suffering is still borne. 
Where is the wisdom, or even common sense, of such 
indifference? This specially constructed Gold Jewel 
lery is not only a banisher of pain, but beautifully 
made in the latest patterns of finger rings. When 
worn, whilst silently effecting its wonderful relief, it 
also adorns the wearer exactly as any article of jewel 
lery bought from a high-class Goldsmith's does 

Miss Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler, 
famous Authoress, writes us March 20th, 1903: ** She 

| is much pleased with Anti-Rheu-Gem Kings, and 
| would like one wapmed set with three diamonds. 
She is an ardent believer in this jewellery, and has 
induced a large number of friends to wear it, all 
having derived great benefit. 

Mr. T. Duncan Thomas, Albert Street, Bir 
mingham, writes, March 10th, 1903: ‘* lt gives me very 
great pleasure to bear testimony to the splendid 
virtue of your Anti-Rheumatic Ring 
of benefit I have derived from wearing the one you 
” lied December last is almost incredible. I have 

'y confidence in recommending anyone suffering 
from Rheumatism to wear one.” 
SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOKLET. Should 
you consider it overdrawn or untruthful destroy it; 
if it interests, our object is achieved. Three minutes 
and a postcard may lead to life-long relief 
ANTI-RHEU-GEM CO., 
Manufactg. Jewellers, BIRMINGHAM. 
Sold by all Leading Watchmakers 
Do not court disappointment or waste money on 
spurious imitations. All genuine Jewellery produc 
by us is stamped Regd. Anti-Rheu-Gem. Patd. 


the 











N°1.GIVES 
_| 5000. FLASHES 
|| Price 12/6 
REFILLS 6 


















qe 
we i made, 
complete 
with Battery, 









in the United 
Kingdom 











INSTANT ELECTRIC LIGHT when and 
where you want it. Invaluable round the 
house, and indispensable to Country Gentle 
men, Its uses are innumerable toClergymen, 
Naval and Army Officers, Mining Engineers, 
Surveyors, Librarians, Naturalists, ete. Can 
be lighted in a Keg of Gunpowder without 


Co., Ltd. (Dept. A), 18 & 19, Gt. Windmill 
Street, London, W. 


The amount | 









and 









any danger. Illustrated Catalogue of Ever , 

Ready Electrical Novelties by return, Post Price com 

Free. British Mutoscope & Biograph “pe Rey 
e 





Ever-Read 
Stand & Night Light, 
fitted with magnifying lens 


person in bed to see time 







ne Watch 





long cord, enabling 
without 
exertio + 
illu 
minates 
the room. 









each. Post Paid in 
the United Kingdom. 























FOR 
WRITING 


POSTCARD 





Mn py on a postcard, 


SAPON 


To wash coloured blouses 
cold water. 


—Sapon and 












WE want your opinion JS 
and will give a FIV VE Po NOTE tothe eTson send 
ing the most original, Lay wn thes amed Jentorrah 
is the discovery of a dentist, and is the finest dentifrice in the 
world. It produc es levely white, pearly best prevents 
toothache, and is a marvellous preservative. Send seven 
ste amps for la vacket of “‘ Dentorrah,” with full partic ulars 
of our PR 1ZE 

THE PATENT TOOTH POWDER BOX C 
(Dept. 60), Chapel Street, ROD OERLPIELD. 


DENT OR WR Ald 












Free Sample from SAPON, Ltd. (Dept. 
No. 45), St. Swithin’s Chambers, London. 


THE IDEAL CLEANSER. 
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Health, Beauty, «4« Good Figure. 


1 wish | could put sufficient emphasis into these words to induce every 
woman who reads this to at least write to me. 

I do not THINK I can give you these priceless gifts; I KNOW. I have given them 
to many women by teaching them the simple laws of NATURE. I can give you Health, 
Strength, Develop your Bust in the one only natural way without drugs, and give you a Good Figure; 
Relieve you from NERVOUSNESS, CONSTIPATION, HEADACHES, INDIGESTION, 
TORPID LIVER, OBESITY, LEANNESS, and all so-called chronic ailments, and build up 
women who are rundown. MY SYSTEM IS TAUGHT BY POST. Age no object. 

My exercises cultivate the distinguished carriage and bearing which at once bespeak culture 
and refinement. Men cannot do this work for women. They do not understand our conditions 
nor limitations. peoQyusRES NO APPARATUS WHATEVER. 

PERFECT HEALTH. PERFECT FIGURE. PERFECT WOMANHOOD. 


Write to-day for full particulars, booklet, facsimile testimonials, FREE 
MADAME LEONARDE BULLEN, 155, Duke Street, Liverpool. 



























17 Highest Awards. Used by Royal Families. 
The Cream of Toilet Creams. 


BYROLIN. 


Preserves and Beautifies the Skin, Keeps the 
Complexion Clear, Removes Redness, Irrita- 
tion, ete, and Prevents and Eradicates 
Wrinkles. An Antiseptic Ointment. To be 
had in tubes at 6d., 1 6, and 2), from all 
Chemists and Druggists, or direct from 
lr. Grar & Co., 263, Regent Street, London, W 
A trial tube will be sent on receipt of two 


penny stamps. USE BYROLIN SOAP. 


The Toilet Pocket 
BOOK 


CONTAINS 
THENEW «4 


SILKY-FIBRE 


6° 921 E55. 
Jollet or Shaving THE DUPLEX DASHER. 


CPAPERS_— 
Depo D per A perfect beating mechanism. Did you ever 
"£'Oek BOOK pee bh eo a a ee r = with an egg 
at CHEMISTS. on waite eater ? here Ss as much difference int 1e beating of the 
cream in an ordinary freezer and beating it in the 


Aboontfoall. rol MET MOETTUES 0? TRIPLE MOTION 
rr Rodi WHITE MOUNTAIN 


“AASLENE REGO Exterminates ICE CREAM FREEZER. 
CLEARS OUT The constant agitation of the mixture causes it to free 
— = BEETLES, faster and smoother than is coal le in — ah Neen 


COCKROACHES, &c. y a - — how a “4 = be a ~ 

convinced of its superiority, a arrod's Stores, Ltd. ; 

WITHOUT SMELL John Barnes & Co., Ltd., Finchley Rd., N.W.; William 

Dogs and Cats do not Whiteley, Ltd.; or at any of the leading Stores and 
touch it. lronmongers throughout the Kingdom. 

Post Free, 1/3, 2/4 & 4.6. 
KASLENE CO., 6, Carey 
Lane, London. 
Mention this Magazine 


BRITANNIA heises wirn 


ATCHLESS 


METAL 
AND EVERY BRITISH - 
HOUSEWIFE SHOULD 
POLISH ALL METALS 
WITH IT TOO... .. , 4 


Most Foreign Polishes set up acid, are sticky in use, and require much labour in clean. 
ing “MATCHLESS” Metal Polish spreads evenly over the Metal, and pro- 
duces easily and qwickly a lasting brilliancy. “MATCHLESS” Metal Polish 
is entirely mate in England, and vy using it you support British Trade. 
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MANUFACTURERS 


THE MATCHLESS METAL POLISH C°.L'? LIVERPOOL. 
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The OZOMATIC CURE for 


ASTHMA HAY FEVER, anc 
« NASAL CATARRH. 


The basis of the cure is the liquid, which, while perfectly harmless to the 
general system, possesses extraordinary properties in the cure of Asthma, 
Hay Fever and Nasal Cataprrh, ete. It is converied by 
means of the NEBULIZER into a fine vapour like steam, and sprayed 
on the affected parts, instantly relieving the bronchial irritation and effecting 


A PERMANENT CURE. 
ane NO NOISOME SMOKE 


oo es 
NAUSEOUS MEDICINES 


These are merely tinkering with 
the disease. 
The Cure is complete, seady for use at a 
moment’s notice, and is contained in a neat 
portable case. The application of the Cure is 
simple, brief, and effective. 


PHYSICIANS RECOMMEND IT. 


















COMPLETE 


30/- 


With Directions 
for Use. 
ee 











Write enclosing Postal Order to— 


THE OZOMATIC (E) SYNDICATE, Ltd., 
115, St. Vincent St.. GLASGOW. 


Profitable Home Em loyment ts) 
the original ** FOSTER ” Patent 


KNITTER 


which rapidly makes all size 
Vests and Clothing. 
28 Gold and Silver Medals, Established 1961. 
Write for Cash, Hire or Work 
Terms. Wools Wholesale. 
JAMES FOSTER, 41, Friargate, PRESTON. 


THIS SENT “Tria. 


© An air-tight rubber-walled 
o room, comfortably seats any 
verson on a chair with the 







































head outside breathing pure 
air, enjoying at home for 14 


‘amous Turkish Hot Air, 
Hot Vapour Baths, perfumed 
or medicated if desired. 
Better and cheaper than an 
treatment at Turkish Bat 
Rooms and Hydros. It is 
handsomely finished, has 
every improvement, heavy steel frame, galvanised, best anti- 
septic covering, rubber lined, plenty of room for hot foot-bath 
and to sponge and towel the body while inside. Folds flat 
in 2in. space. Prices bey. to 26 15 0. 
WRITE TO-DAY for full information and our valuable book 
fre. CENTURY THERMAL BATH CABINET, LTD. 
(Dept. 9), 203, Regent Street, London, W. 











Transforms “ordinary” 
ioe 
meals into feasts of 


nourishing and delicious 





plenty. 





OH THE SHIRT FOR YOU! 


Rea! Irish Manufactured Ready Dressed for 


oo 
, WHITE SHIRTS immediate use. 
For Dress or ordinary Business Wear, with full-sized 
means la cuffs or small wrist-bands adaptable for separate 
cuffs; to open front or back and with one or two 
studholes. Sample Shirt. 3/6, three for 10/-, Oarriage 
DESICCAT Paid. Sold at the ordinary shop for 6/6 each. When 
ED ordering state size of collar worn 


le (Shirt A x 
For Mashes, Soups, and Stews. .- . ° Pag 4. os ‘ 
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HARBUTT’S MODELLING 


PLASTICINE 


FOR TRADERS AND TRAVELLERS! 
FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS!! 


SeaHCIAL OF FB 


(From April until the end of August.) A handsome tin box of this 
delightful material on ther with a modelling tool, will be -ent 
post free to any part of the world on receipt of one shilling 
Fuetaramone.—All who cut out and send to me the co mplete 
word made up of the modeiled letters appearing in this series of 
advertisements will be presented with a copy of “How ro Use 
Prasticine as «4 Home Amusement,” descril by the ex asa 
*Fund of Rollicking Recreation.”—Wm. ; “cee ARCA. 











WE ARE AUTHORISED importers of 
Genuine Edison Phonographs, also the cele- 
brated Edison American Gold Moulded Records. 
These are far and away superior to the phono- ( 
graphic goods of any other kind; _ their 
superiority is renowned all over the world. 


aes ws see eee 

Our No. 11 CATALOGUE, 
you the benefit of low prices, also easy te 
of payment, if desired. We send Edison 
) Phonographs and Records everywhere. You 
p can deal with us as well by post as if you call. 


gives 


terms 


now ready, 


] ADDRESS : 


| SYMONDS’ 
LONDON 


} STORES, 
€ 124—128, City Road, 


LONDON, E.C. 


( Also 246, Edgware Road, W.; 47-49, Newington Butts, ntl, 
14, Peter Street, Manchester. 





S.E. ; 






























Plasticine Studio, Bathampton, Bath 
—_______—_ 
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AUTO-ROTARY HAND FAN 
Price 10/6 


OR 
19/6 delivered 
free in the 
United Kingdom. 
Colonies 12/6. 


Delicious as a 
Cooling Breezer 
in or out of 
doors. 


USEFUL in the Nursery and 
Sickroom for clearing the 










Air 
USEFUL for the Ball-room, FAN, 
Regattas, &c., & 2,400 Revolutions 
USEFUL against annoyance of per Minute. 


flies, gnats, and mosquitos 

USER L i. w the Hair after 
Amy 

U SEF iL for drying negatives 


U ‘sH¥UL L Yor many 


poses 


Sole European & Colonial Agents : 


J. We ROWE & CO. gs. ccrssons, 


Weighs but 
Sav 


other pur 








15-16, Aidermanbury, LONDON, E.C. 











“STRAND 

—_ 
Lo 000 Competition 
THE BRITISH ADVERTISER 


CONTAINS 4 CRITICAL ANALYSIS of the “STRAND™ 
ADVERTISEMENTS EVERY MONTH. 
INVALUABLE TO COMPETITORS. 
Orrcee- BALOWIN ST., 




















































Tue VIKING 


PEDOMETER 
TELLS YOU. 


It Registers Every Step You Take. 


5) Carried like a watch in the pocket, can 5 6 


be regulated to suit step of wearer. 

























The average man ha a no idea of the number 
of miles he covers ina day. Everybody should 
carry a Pedometer. 


For Sale by by Spesting Goods Dealers, Iron- 
mongers, Stationers, &c.,or send us 5/6, and 
we will post you one in Handsome Nickel 


EVERY ONE FULLY GUARANTEED. 


VIKING PEDOMETER CO., 


(Dept. X) 124, Holborn, London, 
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For Delicate 
Children 


~—) 













Angier’s Emulsion is remarkably effective with delicate 
children. They all like it and take it readily when the 
cannot be induced io take Cod-Liver Oil. Bland, 
soothing, creamy, and a splendid tonic, it is just what 
the little ones need, and it is really marvellous in many 
cases to note the rapid improvement. They eat better, 
digest better, sleep better, and gain in weight, strength, 
and colour. 


PErRoLeum 


#1 Angiers 
== Fmulsion 


"Encinie Petree com 
(noe) 
(PETROLEUM WITH HYPOPHOSPHITES) 


should be given to the children if they have a congh or 
cold; if they are pale and thin; if they are scrcfulous 
or rickety ; if their food does not digest, or their bowels 
are out of order. It is invaluable for whooping cough 
and all troublesome coughs; also after measles, fevers, 
etc., or after any illness that has left the child’s system 
in a weakened “run-down” condition. The medical 
profession prescribe it largely for children, and it is used 
.in the children’s hospitals. 


A FREE SAMPLE 


On receipt of 3d. for postage. Mention the “ Strand Magazine.” 


CAUTION —Do not risk disappointment or worse by trying cheap imitations 
& made with ordinary petroleum, but insist upon having the original. 


Of Chemists and Drug Stores, 1/134, 2/9 and 4/5. 
THE ANGIER CHEMICAL CO., Ltd., 32 Snow Hitt, LONDON, E.C. 


A Recent Testimonial. 


** Dear Sirs, Witley Station, Nr. Godalming, Surrey, March 2nd, 1903. 
“I feel it my duty to tender my sincerest thanks to you for the great benefit your emulsion 
has been to my little son. In November, rgo1, he caught cold and it developed into bronchitis 
and inflammation of the lungs. He laid seriously ill for weeks, in fact at death's door. In 
February, 1902, he had another attack and we pulled him through that, but it left him weak 
with a cough and sleepless nights. He used to sweat at night and dream, and had a very poor 
appetite. Last October he had another badattack. We hada difficult job to pull him through 
it, and the doctor told us he was afraid he would develop consumption. About that time I saw 
an advertisement of your Emulsion and determined to try him with it. I got a small bottle 
and could tell a difference the third day. He could eat better, and sleep well and comfortable. 
I have given him five large bottles since then and the improvement is wonderful. He hasa 
good appetite, always ready for his meals. His bowels are regular and his nights are comfortabie, 
10 sweats or dreams. Both my wife and I join in giving you and your Emulsion thanks for our 
little son's life and return to health. He is now three years and seven months old and growing 
fast. You are at liberty to use this as you think fit. We shall always be ready to testify to the 
merits of your preparation. (Signed) “W. MAYNARD." 
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Largest, 
Best 

and 
Cheapest. 








OVER 300 BRANCHES 


EACH ONE UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF A QUALIFIED 
CHEMIST. 


From small beginnings Boots Cash Chemists 
have built up a splendid reputation 
with the public for supplying drugs of the 
best quality at reformed prices. 


BOOTS CASH CHEMISTS 


Is essentially a customers’ company. Customers are 

shareholders and shareholders are customers—a judicious 

combination. Dividends are paid quarterly. A safe security 
with a moderate dividend is the aim of the Directors. 


BOOTS CASH CHEMISTS 


Enquiries respecting shares should be addressed to the 
Secretary, Station Street, Nottingham. 


Head Offices: STATION STREET, NOTTINGHAM, JESSE BOOT, 
City Office: FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON. Managiog Director. 
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It Expels the Uric Acid Poison 


SAMPLES SENT GRATIS. 


AND REMEDIES If our readers will glance at the faces of the friends and 


acquaintances they meet during the day, they will notice few 


who do not betray evidence of ill-health caused by disorders of 
6 | j the stomach, liver, and kidneys. One face will suggest Gout or 
Gouty Eczema, another Constipation or Dyspepsia, and another 
the pangs of Rheumatism, Lumbago, or Sciatica. All this is 


s . ’ 
SLUGGISH LIVER due to certain poisonous matter in the blood and tissue, which is 
j most commonly produc ed by the excessive accumulation of Uric 


Acid. An excess of this acid is generated in the system from 

drinking strong teas, coffees, wines, beers, and alcoholic 

U beverages, also from the consumption of rich foods, or from food 
’ which has not been properly digested. The presence of this 


acid in the system is not only liable to produce the ailments just 


COUTY FGZEMA referred to, but to accentuate any predisposition that may exist 
j to other stomach, liver, and kidney diseases. 

Those whose lives are made miserable by maladies arising from 

uric acid will find a perfectly safe, pleasant, and effective remedy in 

RHEUMA | Kutnow’s Powder, which contains curative and invigorating 

’ properties of the Continental Spas, and is equally suitable for the 

delicate individual as well as for the more robust. Kutnow’s 

DYS PEPSIA Powder is free from all drastic, lowering, and nauseous features. 

j Kutnow’s Powder is a boon to the male sex whose system has 

become deranged from careless living or other causes. It dissolves 

the acid formations and removes the dissolved products from the 

AND ALL system, with the result that the blood is purified, the system 

toned up, and the individual is again placed in the proper 

condition for work and pleasure. Kutnow’s Powder is also 

STOMAGH LIVER a benefit to the female sex inasmuch as it prevents sick and 

j J _snervous headaches, which curse so many women’s lives ; and by 

remedying a blotchy or generally discoloured skin caused by 

biliousness, sluggish liver, anzemia, and constipation, it adds an 

AND K NEY additional charm to personal attractiveness. Kutnow’s Powder 

is a blessing to children in that it eliminates from the child’s 

system all excessive uric acid or baleful matter which may have 

DISEAS ES accrued from a faulty metabolism inherited from its parents. 

. Kutnow’s Powder has been prescribed for members of the 

Royal Family, which is in itself sufficient evidence of its merits 

apart from the universal testimony which continually reaches us 
from every part of the globe. 


TO ALL APPLICANTS. 
Send Application Form below. 

CAUTION. —There are some unscrupulous dealers who for the sake of extra profit 
try to foist upon the Public substitutes for Kutnow’s Powder. These may cost a few 
ee less, but are worthless, and consequently dear at any price. Do not allow vourself to 

persuaded to accept any substitute which will only defeat the object you have in view. 


ACCEPT ONLY THE GENUINE KUTNOW’S POWDER. 








APPLICATION FORM 
FOR 


A FREE TRIAL 


OF KUTNOW’S POWDER. 


To obtain Kutnow's Powder gratis, fill up this Form and send the same to 
8. KUTNOW & CO. (Ltd.), 41, Farringdon Road, London, E 


Pe iiscacdees leitukdlafibeodelt cn ssialion seen smacotmeatae 


CS VOTTTITITTTTT TTT TTT LL 
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Cures Disease 


A New and Wonderfully Successful Method 
of Curing Chronic and Lingering 
Afflictions. 


A Free Trial Package of this Remarkable 
Discovery will be Mailed to all 
who Write. 


Anyone who suffers from a weak disordered condi- 
tion of the heart, lungs, kidneys, stomach, blood, 
liver, skin, muscles or nervous system should write 
at once for a free trial treatment of a new method that 
is rapidly displacing the old ways of curing disease. 





JAMES 


WILLIAM KIDD. 


Gout, partial paralysis, dropsy, locomotor ataxia, 
rheumatism, neuralgia or any other disease resulting 
from high living quickly and permanently removed 
by the new method. 

Weakness or debility in any form whether in 
or woman entirely eradicated from the 
new treatment. 

Consumption, 


man 
system by the 


bronchitis, asthma, 
blood, heart kidney and 
and liver complaint cured to stay 
doctor’s wonderful remedies ; 


catarrh, impure 
bladder trouble 
cured by the 


disease, 


If you are the victim of any malady or sickness 
which you have long wanted to get rid of, try one 
of Dr. Kidd's free treatments and see how easy it is 


to be cured when the proper means are employed. 

If you have aches or pains, don’t feel well at times, 
if you are despondent and discouraged, tired out, it is 
because you have terrible lurking in 
your system. 

Why not write to Dr. Kidd, get a free trial treat- 
ment, and let him show you how quickly you can 
be cured by his new method? It makes no difference 
what your peculiar ailment may be, Dr. Kidd will 
send you a trial treatment entirely free of charge to 
prove to you that he can do as he claims. : 


some disease 


Write to-day, telling the doctor what you wish to 
be cured of, and receive the free treatment for it by 
return mail. There are no conditions whatever. 


Dr. Kidd’s generous offer is meant for everybody 


who suffers from disease in any of its various 
forms. Address Dr. J. W. Kidd Co., 425, Baltes 
Building, Ft. Wayne, Ind., U.S. A. No one 


should miss this grand opportunity of securing the 
benefits of the doctor’s latest discovery, 
you nothing. 


since it costs 
























25- © £25.0.0 


Photo Lists Free from 





Dunkley House, 
Houndsditch, 
London. 
Jamaica Row, 
Birmingham. 


London Road, 
Leicester. 


Centra! Arcade, 
Wolverhampton. 





pes mish can be Cured || 
nie Unmighty Re ie,’ which Pee 
| - kh all superfiuous hair with- 
Jj out or injury tothe skin. Pre-| 
tions and every requisite with ji 
Griffiths analytical certificate of 
vaiue. and harmiessness to skin, 2/9} 
im wrapper). Mapamer 
Butt 8t., BIRMINGHAM. 


A NEW THING IN BOOTS— 


AND THE BEST. 
Unsurpassed for COMFORT 
and ELEGANCE. 


Eaaily and securely fastened with one hand in e 

few seconds wo seams only in the boot, 

arranged that the most tender feet pond 
feel them. 


Patent . . 


KYRTONIA 


BOOTS & SHOES. 

Gentlemen's from 13/6. Ladies’ from 9/6 

L kvrtonia List free from the Inventors— 
Boot Co., Cred 

















= "SOLD BVERYWHERE, at 1s. l4d., 28. Od., 48. 64., and Ls, 


(bridge: 


LUNG TONIC, hrronos cen 


UGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, &c 


THE UNIVERSAL STANDARD CATALOGUE OF 
THE POSTACE STAMPS 
OF THE WORLD, 


4th Edition, 1903, includes al! 
Postage Stamps issued to end of 
January, 1903. Nearly 3,000 IIlus- 
trations 
Price 1/3 Post Free. 
Cloth Gilt, Interleaved, 3@. 6d. 
NEW PRICE LIST of Sets and Packets for 1903, 64 pages, 


sent on receipt of penny stamp for postage. 


NEW STAMP ALBUMS ip great variety, from 1s. 6d. 
12. 


to 


MONTHLY LIST OF PHILATELIC 


6d. per annum, post free. 


WHITFIELD KING & CO., 








NOVELTIES, 


IPSWICH. 
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COLUMBIA 


High Speed MX P Extra Loud 


RECORDS 


Have the word ‘‘ Columbia”’ 
moulded in the band of 
smooth wax at the 

end, as illustrated 




















Paris 1900. 





Both CYLINDER and DISC Machines. 
Over 30 Styles. 


Write for Price Book PF.” If you mention this advertisement 
we will send free our list of ‘Grand Opera Records” by 
de Reszke, Mme. Adams, and others, 





New Address—COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., CENL. 
89, Great Eastern Street, London, E.C. 

















Starched Articles 


are wonderfully improved in ap- 
pearance by the use of Borax 
Starch Glaze. It imparts a 
lustrous gloss and a_ flexible 
stiffness to linen that no make 
of starch, of itself, can give. It 


prevents the iron sticking and 
saves all that wearisome and 
. excessive ironing which dis- 


. : " colours and wears the articles. 

Rend Photograph (Old or New). pativ: nd we will repro- 

duce it in any of the te Moving sigles onal sizes The werk! is beautifully With it any home laundress can 
inished, and splendid value. Any subject may be sent, such as Portraite, produce the finest laundry finish 


THIS It’s your own fault if you suffer 
CONCERNS discomfort and ill-health by wearing 
YOU ! cotton-filled, foreign-made under- 
clothing. Write to-day for Booklet, 
** Healthful Underwear,” post free. 


ROBERTS HARRISON & CO., Pure Wool Hosiery Works, 
(28), Castle Donington, via DERBY. 





(;roups, Animals, Residences. The original will be returned undamaged 





Enlarged Photograph. !2in by 10in., finished and mounted on . Itis sold 
iXin. by I4in. mount, style A, 56; B,7%. Smaller sizes, see our Price List. easily and pleasantly 
Photographs, Q abinet size, 6 for 3/-; 12, 5/-; Carte-de-Visite or in Id. packets at 
Midget size, 6, 2)-; ; stamp size, 12, 1/-; 24,16; 50,3/-; 100, 44. 
Personal Piceure Postcards.—More interesting to personal all Grocers and 
friends than ordinary Picture Postcards, cheaper than ordinary Photo Stores. 
graphs, yet “good style.” 12 for 2/6; 24, 3/6; 50, 56; 100, 9%. See ” 


idet. tn May Strap. 
Views and Postcards printed and published for Stationers and the 
Trade of their own subjects. (Quotations given. 





Amateur Photographers’ Films Developed, Prints or Enlarge FREE SAMPLE 
ments made. Negatives retouched. Good stylish finish to all ou, d 
and greatest care taken to produce good results of every picture. No an 
wholesale treatment. Price lists free. Postal and Telegraphic address :— SOME NOVELTIES 


THORNTON, Altrincham. if you name the 
“Strand” and 
your grocer. 










A PERFECT TYPEWRITER, 


72 Characters. Equal to £20 

Machine. Fully capable of COMPLETE 
curving out all Correspon- / 
dence. Easy to Learn. Com —_ 
plete in every detail. Guaran- 
teed forT wo Years. Improved 
design, 30/- Complete, in 
Cover. Better Quality, 35/- 


Simplex writer Co. 
( 5) —— Street, 


jem Birmingham. 








Facsimile Packet. 


By Special Makers 
Appointment to the King. 


The Patent Borax Co., Ld., Birmingham. 
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“The Greatest Book Ever Written upon the Subject.” 


—Vide Press. 


RHEUMATISM 


AND 


PARALYSIS 


THEIR COMPLETE HOME CURE. 
Post Free to Readers of THE STRAND MACAZINE for 60 Days Only. 


A handsome illustrated treatise, giving a full description of Rheumatism and 
Paralysis, with instructions for a complete home cure, describing the most 
successful treatment in Great Britain, recommended by .the Ministry and 
endorsed by Medical Men. This highly-instructive book was written by 
W. H. Veno, a gentleman who has made a special study of these diseases. 
The preface is by a graduate of the University of Wurtzburg. Send a 
post-card to-day and you will receive the book tree by return. Address— 
Tue Veno Instirure, CEDAR STREET, HULME, MANCHESTER, ENG. 





10,000 of these Books to be Given Away to Sufferers Only. 








a a FRILLED BUTTER MUSLIN 
COMPACTUM™ TENT CURTAINS em gd 


3yds. long, Sin. wide, 6'9 per pair. Sample Book 
of Plain and Fancy Muslins sent on agiiin 

Specially fitted and adapted for Bathing or 

Garden, to supply a much-needed requirement, 


BLiN © er Tape, 2/6 per dos. 
and within everybody's reach, being Commodious, 
Durable, and Cheap. 


me, ak Tr a a “Picture Book of 
Lace Ourtains, Roller Blinds, Carpets, Lino 
—y Cork Carpet, Matting, Bedding, Post 
ree. 


THE HAPPY HOME PARCEL.—1i pair seat Drawing 
Room Ourtains, 4yds. long, 2yds. wide; 1 pair splendid Dining-Room 
Curtains, 3jyds. long, 52in. ‘wide; 1 pair Breakfast-Room Ourtains, 
floral style, 3yds. long, 52in, wide; 1 pair pretty Bedroom Curtains 
3yds. long, 40in. wide. ALL Kwrrrep Evers. 1 Lace Stand Cover, 2 real 
Lace Toilet ay The lot, wy ye 17/6. White or écru. Such 
ue has never befo 





a m offered. Money returned if not 
oneness 


GORRINGE LACE BLINDS. 


Wonderfully cheap, effective, and durable. Made in Cream, Ecru, or 
Buff. 3ft. wide by 6ft. long. Plain, 16; edged lace, 2/3. Any size in 
proportion. Patterns on approval 


GORRINGE ART CARPETS. 


An entirely new Seamless and Reversible Carpet. May be had in 
Moss-Green, Terra-Cotta, Art Blue, and Crimson, with either plain or 
patterned centre. It is the most durable carpet made, and will wear 
for years when subjected to the hardest wear. c by oft. o/-; 7éft. by 
oft., 11/3; oft. by Oft., 13/6; 104ft. by Oft., 15/9; I2ft. by oft., 18/-; 13ift 
by 9ft., 20/3 ; loaf by 104ft., 186; left by 104ft., 21/6; 134ft by 10¢ft., 





q . . 29; 12ft. by 12ft., 24/-; - by iat, ; 1Sft. by 12ft., 30/-; 18ft. by 
—_ a 7it dng ° — Sit £1 4 0 each. aft. 96/-z Batt, by 12ft., HEAR ruRvas to match, oft. by ft. 
triped. 0. 0. 0. i100 ,, w- each. ’GORRINGE ART STAIR CARPET to match, 18in. wide, 


10éd. ; 22in., 10}; @in., 13; 36in., 1/7} per yard. Plain, 14d. per yard 


Ce oy less Patterns on approval 
GORRINGE LINOLEUM. 





A valise to pack above in at 2s. 6d. extra. : be Ng! and match this excellent material to any size requirec U 
hi se wae tn 2 — vy Oft., 12/-; Oft. by Oft., 14/3; 10}ft. by oft.. 16/9; I2ft. by — ; left 
nae Hy > - ly r “y . ; for ~ P -_ —_ by 104 tel n Iatt. hy i2ft., 26+ 159ft by iaft., iis: 1 by 12tt. 31/6; 
eighing only, when packed in Valise, about 14/D., and Also for Passaces, i8in. wide, did. ; 27in., 1/34; 3éim., 1/7} per yard 
measuring 34in. long by 6in. diz ameter. . Patterns on approval 

SLY, DIBBLE & CO. Cable * be GORRINGE FEATHER BEDS. 
4 Made from feathers specially purified by steam, and are, therefore. 
pm od T. id able t., ndon, E. ar fresh and ewest, oable Bed, + Bolster. and 2 Pillows, oft. @s y 
lustrat ‘ent and Fi. Lists st F. ’ 6in., weight 50lbs., 17s. os Carriage paik mples 0 

ag Post Free Feathers and Ticks free. ya Feathers from &i. per Ib. 


Please mention STRAND MAGAZINE. H. GORRINGE & CO., 33a Dept., NOTTINGHAM. 
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MARK YOUR LINEN 


SECURITY AGAINST, THEFT, LOSS OR MISTAKE BY USING 


JOHN BONDS , 


GRYSTALPALACE 
M a rks n s' i 4) K. 


An ano Diecomas For Surerio ioe i 


oe Mark" CRYSTAL PALACE” 


REQUIRES NO HEATING. 
Wand 7 BO 


N.B. THE ORIGINAL REQUIRI 
SOLO BY STATION 7 s 2 


\ 75 Soutncare Roao LONDON. N. 





How this Gontratte end is accom plished write 
OMESTEADS, Ltd. (Pept. 8M.) 
(With w 4 is Incorporated — 
Carter’s Estates. 
Head omce: ‘PARKSTONE, Dorser. 


43, Essex STREET. STRAND. 
You can have pretty. Freehold Homestead 
and Five Acres good Land near Town for 
£40 down. Balance, £1 2s. 7d. 7 mont. 
says principal and interest. oO Fines. 
ees, No Law Costs. A Country Estate 

within the reach of everyone. 








D'LALORS 


“Now, good Digestion wait on Appetite 
and Health on Both.”—Smakesreare. 
—————e—r— 


Dr. Lator justly claims that the use of his 
World-famed Nerve Tonic Phosphodyne 
fulfils our great Bard's Toast 
For 40 gears this unrivalled Tonic 
has held its reputation against all 
imitations. Be sure you accept 
only the genuine Dr. LALOR'S 

PHOSPHODYNE. 


From all Chemists and Stores. 








In 8S. A. War, 12,064 British soldiers 
died, mostly of Enteric, a water-borne 
disease A decomposing corpse was 
found in a London reservoir; a town’s 
supply was cut off by an eel ins r ipe ; 
a French postman, taking a drink 

™ swallowed a salamander, which lived 
and grew in his stomach for a year, 
causing great agony 

Even when free from disease germs, 
mineral and other impurities of ordi- 
nary water cause Rheumatism, nite 
om Blad jer Troubles, Premature Ob 


“Tee GEM STILL produces pure, 
sparkling, sterilised waterat triflingcost, 
Used by H.M. Government Free. 

GEM SUPPLIES CO., LTD.. 
(Dept. H) 121, Newgate St., London, Ec. 


Respecling Ordinary Water 


i: | 


i 


TEA Mag 


“i 


Fi 
iN 


F 








HOW 
TO GET 
Quaker Oats 


FORKS and SPOONS. 


These Forks and Spoons have 
style, finish and lifelong dura- 
bility. Extra triple silver-plated. 
Unique and beautiful _ design. 
No advertisement on them. 
Full particulars in every 
packet, or on application to 

Department N, 


Quaker Oats Ltd., London. 


Pound for Pound, 
Quaker Oats makes 
more porridge and 
better porridge than 
any other oats on 
the market, 


but it must be 


Quaker Oats 
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If you suffer from Deafness or head noises 
and desire a complete and permanent cure, 
write at once to Professor G. Keith-Harvey, 
49, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C., for 
Pamphiet fully describing an entirely new 
self-applied method, which he will send you 
gratis and post free on mentioning this paper 











Mr. 8. Gregory, 23, Alfred Place, London, says: 

“ Although I am over 80 years old, T can now, 

thank God, by the belp of your system, bear as 
well as 1 cowld when I was J8.” 















A DAINTY SAMPLE 


o« OF. 


ARCHIBALD’S OATMEAL CREAM 


Will be forwarded on receipt of Id. for postage. 








Everyone knows the softening properties of oatmeal- 
Oatmeal Cream contains the whole of these proper- 
ties in a concentrated form. Is a skin food Abso- 
lutely without grease. For use in the Toilet, in the 


Nursery; after Shaving; for Sunburn, Tan, and 
Freckles Invaluable after Cycling for restoring the 
Complexion. Softens and Beautifies the Skin. 


SEND FOR IT AND TRY IT. 
pe In 6d. and is. Tubes. - wy 


ILLINOIS & DENVER HYGIENE Co., 
44, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


















THE MAGIC SELF-TINTING COMB 



















Small Chair, 6/6; Armchair, 12/6; Settee, 23/-; 
Table, 9/- upwards, according to size 
and style; Stool, 4/6; Footstool, 2/6. 
Carriage Paid on all Orders. 
THONET’S WATERPROOF CARDEN FURNITURE. 
In Imitation Birch. New and Unique in design. Can be 
exposed to Weather without injury. Everlasting wear, com- 
bined with elegance and comfort. The Ideal realized 
Catalogue forwarded on receipt of yosteard by the inventors 
and largest manufacturers vo. Bent ‘ rniture, 

43s, Oxford 5St., n, . 
Thonet's Bent-Wood Furniture can be obtained from 
all respectable furnishers. 








\ } 
For Restoring oy = to Original Colour. Black, 
wn, or Blond. 


Simple and harmless manipulation, Full instructions sent with 
each comb, securely packed from observation. Post Free, 4/9 each. 


J. W. BOWE & 08, Sucers., 15-16, Aldermanbary, London, E.¢. 








——-— 
~~ 








LUES TO 


HARACTER 


By R. DIMSDALE STOCKER, 


Author of “The Human Face,” “ Physiognomy, Ancient and Modern.” 


PFPRIiCHE 2s. 


3a. Post ¥Fzce. 


hat is what you want—to be able to ‘‘ read a man at a glance.” It doesn’t matter whether you 
be a stevedore or the Prime Minister, the knowledge which will enable you to look at a man and 
know what he is worth in a few minutes without even speaking to him—this knowledge is price- 
less to you, whoever you be, besides being intensely fascinating in its application. In preparing 
this work, the publishers have secured the services of the most Expert Character Reader in the 
world. Mr. Stocker shows conclusively how you may sum people up at a glance from 


The Head, 
The Hand, 


The Face, 
The Handwriting, etc., etc. 





The value of the book is further enhanced by the introduction of numerous facsimiles and character 
sketches, including those of our King and Queen. 


Prospectus Free on application. 


Dept. 42, THE MODERN MEDICAL PUBLISHING CO., 
57 & 58, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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We are makers. We employ the Cleverest Brains and the 
Best Methods. We guarantee you a Setter Article by fully 
25 per cent. than you can get in your own town or elsewhere. 
If we can do this—and we can—is it not worth your while to 
investigate our offer ? 


OUR PROOFS ARE READY! 
We will send any article without cash to any part of the 
United Kingdom on receipt of reference. 


CASH—NO CREDIT. 


Free from bad debts, no inflated profits are necessary. 
You don’t pay for the man who ‘ ‘forgets.” The man who buys 
on “‘ credit” pays—and dearly—for it. 
The “COUNTY” Watch. (its equal is not yet.) 
Fine Lever, Chronometer Balance, Strong 14-ct. Gold Half 
or Full Hunting Cases. Timed for all climates. Plain Cases 
for Monogram (5s. extra) or Engine Turned. 
The Makers’ price, £4-97-G@. In Heavy 18-ct. The “COUNTY ALSERT.”—A handsome poe ket-to-pocket 
Gold, £7-973-@, Sterling Silver, £2 10s. 4.e. double) Solid Gold*Curb Albert, stamped each link, £3. 


lendid Value. Handsome Gold Seal to match, 15/- * The 
COUNTY GUARD" for a lady. A richly faceted Long 
“a , ” 7 Gold Neck Chain. Best Finish, Strong and Substantial, 22 10s, 
an exquisite A Charming Gift. 
The “LADY’S COUNT Y, Watch with 
» 
same movement, in Heavy 18-ct. Gold C. we 4 Plain or Richly A SEVEN YEARS’ RECORD. 
Engraved, £5-5- @. Silver, £2 10s. . 
Ambleside, Wherwell Rd., Guildford, Surrey, Mar. 20, 'o3. 
Either watch sent at the Company's risk on receipt of remit- . h t 
tance to an rt of the world —Gentlemen,—Herewith I am sending my watch to be 
ee to Gay Fa & Me Ver cleaned. Bought from you in 1896, it has given me the 
GREATEST SATISFACTION in every way, and has served me 
BOO . . well THROUGH THE BORR WAR! Subject to DUST STORMS, 
mB nb. K of Watches, Rings, Chains, Silver, post RAINS, and all kinds of “* bumps,” it has always “ CoME UP 
smitinG.” The watch has been much admired. Dr. Haves, 
COLONIAL ORDERS receive great attention. Watches of CLanwiLLiam, S.A., got one of your gold watches upon 
subjected to special Temperature Tests. Insured Postage, my recommendation, and finds it most satisfactory. 
British Possessions, 2s. 6d.; Elsewhere, 5s. H. LAWRENCE LAKE. 


H. WHITE, MANCHESTER. 









Manufacturing Company, 
04, Market St. (rountain’ bt.) 


EL DESTINO CIGARS 


El Destino Cigars are manufactured in Mexico, 


on the spot where the tobacco is grown. 


El Destino Cigars are the same tobacco 


throughout, mild and sweet in flavour. 


El Destino Cigars are carefully selected before 


being shipped. 


El Destino Cigars are the best value of any 


cigars sold in the United Kingdom. 


El Destino Cigars have the largest sale of any 


cigar in the world. Sold at 2d., 3d., and 4d. 






























If you cannot obtain the EL DESTINO CIGAR from your Cigar Merchant, 
send Is. to K. Dept., SPIERS & POND, Ld, 38, New Bridge Street, E.C., with 
whom we have arranged to forward you 4 sample cigars post free. 

GARCIA HNOS: Y CA, SUCS. 
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Superb Short Smokes for Little Money. 
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Pygmees— Actual Size. 





G/1O per too; Box of 50, B/G. Duty and post paid. Cigarette ; less than a Cigar. 


Terms. Cash with Order. 
Money back if not satisfied Infantes—aActual Size. 





Al/e per too; Box of so, $/G. Duty and post paid. 03 Three Strengths : Very mild, mild, medium, 





Sample Parcel for G/- 


Contains Box SO Pygmees 
and Box SO Infantes. 
These Whiffs are imported and 
hand-made. They are more than a 









Both are made from Chippings 
of the finest leaf. Indeed the 
tobacco is so good that the ordin- 
ary Cigars made from the whole 
leaf cost od. and 1/- each. 

There is nothing to equal these 
Whiffs as a light smoke. They are 
mild and fragrant. 























Martin Bros., Cigar Shippers, Dept. S, 25, Cheapside, London, E.C. 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


has come a genuine success. 


really had disfiguring hair. 
are in sole possession of a 






Remarkable Diseovery that will interest every 


Woman with Superfluous Hair. 


PERFECTLY SAFE TREATMENT that perma- 
nently destroys the roots, fully described, 
FREE TO ALL. 


Hairy women need no longer despair. Out of the mass of failures 
Their unsightly blemish can be so 
themselves will wonder if they ever 


thoroughly dest that the 
vn me The Capillus Manufacturing Company 


MARVELLOUS HOME METHOD 


tbat removes suvperfluous hair for ever. 












Marred 


Beauty 






iT SUPERSEDES ELECTROLYSIS, 


going to the very root of the hair, destroying its life so that it will never Beauty 
row again. The Company want it understood that this method is dif- 

erent entirely from the many powders, lotions, and cosmetics sold that 

only remove temporarily and hurt a delicate skin, while this new methed 


REMOVES THE HAIR FOR ALL TIME, AND IS SIMPLE AND HARMLESS. 





It is a home treatment that any lady can easily use in her private apartments, and will permanently 
remove superfluous hair without pain. By sending your name and address to the CAPILLUS MANU- 
FACTURING CO., 13, Century House, Regent Street, London, W., you will receive free a full 
description of this simple and remarkable method which will enable you to remove all superfluous hair 
at home at a very slight expense. The description is posted to you in a perfectly plain and sealed 
envelope, and you should have no hesitancy in writing. You will be delighted to learn how easily and surely 
superfluous hair can be permanently and painlessly removed, and 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO WRITE TO-DAY. 













DON’T NEGLECT TO DO SO, 














l 


FREE! BARGAIKS 









This lovel 
fees erimaned Gamach Cisths 
Handkerchief es ts one 
forwarded to Table Napkins 
every from 511 doz. 
ore am Turkish Towels 
— oS from 611 doz 
Special Huckabacks 

Sale from 511 doz 
Oriee Shects 

, 

ead Shirts, Collars, 

necloee an » for 

postage or eall Underciething, &o. 


VERY EXCEPTIONAL VALUE. 


THE BRITISH LINEN COMPANY, 
Whelemle & Retail Stores, 
133, OXFORD STREET. LONDON, W. 











HAVE YOU A DOUBLE CHIN? 








If so. you can safely but surely 
reduce it by washing with 


AMIRAL SOAP 


It is an excellent Shaving Soap. 

To be obtained of all Chemists, Perfumers, Stores, &c. 
No Diet No Drucs 
No Dancer. No DIscomFort. 





Write for Pamphie (gratis) to— 


G.B. Kent & Sons, “'!: "“ionbow* ee” 
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Furnish Your House with CROCKERY for A CUINEA 


Tt is the fashion in 
bouses to send 


to the Potteries whenever 
the domestic crockery needs re 
plenishing. 
It is found that a sovereign 
goes twice as fer this way. 
Send Postal Order 
for 21 today for our Special 
Guinea Crate, containing — 




















We also give as 1 Present 
A TOILET SET 
(fall size) to each buyer of the 
above package. This Free Gift 
alone is worth almost half the 











cach 
Art Colours and for six persons, 
=< the toilet set is '- size 
(5 pieces) in A rial Design. 
All finished i = one (if 
required) for 10/6 extra. 
THIS IS AN — PRESENT FOR WEDDING OR OTHER OCCASIONS. 
Immediate deliver . gncied Se satisfaction certain, and 50 per cent. saved. Bazaars catered for. Badged 
DS speciality. evisk for what you wish, and we send you prices by return. 


These Goods are a“ Royal Semi-Porcelain, and non-crazimg. Best Qaality. Illustrated Book free. 


THE DRESDEN POTTERY CO. BURSLEM Staffordshire Potteries. 


AAAS VA W'"4 A>. AW he en Se Se 
v 
































Aaa eased s wuvuvY TUAEY -AAAAA A ABABA BBB Mle hee Mlle 
J NUNN AAA AANA : 7 16 

? JUST OUT. Parker's Wonderful Patent 

7 PATENT AVECTA TROUSER PRESSER Pest 

zo vost PNEUMATIC CYCLING CAPE 
4 * ree. wa, if) is the most useful on 
zm tion for Bren 

£ distended by one breath, and keeps eee 

2 one bheycle =. — . a a 8; 

Zz uickest, Neatest, Cheapest,and Most Effective. 4 holst “and oh ¥ lady or gent je 7 

> From H. TERRY & SOME, Redditch, or Clothiers and [ron- P ordering. Write for big Ihustrated Catalogue ‘|| 

z mongers. Send for Descriptive [llustrated Pamphiet. to Parker’s, Proofers, Dept. 14, Lancaster. 

wv Ne re NENW ve J 











EGYPTIAN, TVRKISH @ VIRGINIAN. 


CIGARETTES 


want a really refined arette, one that, will realise the 
M nest elt delight a smoker em try “ Abdufta” Ggareties. 
; “Only themselves can be their paraliei.’’ 

fA Of all the best Tobacconiata, or d@erect from 


ABDULLA & Co., ita, 9, Hew Bond St., LONDON, W, 


recs Solid So 


[resenls ALL HIGH-CLASS. 


MAR Sent at Pearce’s cost and risk the world over, where 
Y STUART Silver Tea Set, postal regulations will permit. Any article not 
satisfactory you get your moncy back. 
Send fer our New Compiete a 7 
with over 2.000 Illustrations, ~ 
per Post. 


PEARCE & SONS, 


HUDDERSFIELD. 


Telegraph : “ Sicven,” Huddersfield. 
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=] Se 


iS THE 


CALTON 


n choosing a pen everyone wants the Best—that is, they want 
the “CALTON” STYLOGRAPHIO PEN. Itis the Simplest and 
Cheapest of its kind, and is praised by all who use it. We send it 
VUomplete in Box, with Filler and directions, Post Paid for 3s. 

Mounted and Chased, 5s. 
“ JEWEL” Fountain Pen, fitted with 14-ct. Gold Nib, 
iridium Tipped, 5s. ; Mounted and Chased, 7s. 6d. 
ll kinds repaired. 


Dent JEWEL PEN CO. 


\ 


















102, Fenchurch St., 
EO. 


London, E. 






and a Genuine Cure tor Rupture. 
World-renowned. 27 improvem'ts. 
, If ruptured, send a stamp (any 
sort), for our “Booxuter No. 1. 
MAGNETIC E. TRUSS CO., 10 City Road, London, E.C. 


siso, New York, San Francisco and Sydney. Mention this Papen 





PERFECTION in BOOT WEAR 


Why wear inferior boots when a high grade 
boot of British Manufacture is offered to you 
Unequalled for 






at a moderate price ? 


COMFORT, DURABILITY, 
and APPEARANCE. 






WE CAN FIT YOU BY POST. 
Send outline of foot (standing) or boot with 
remittance. Ca’ e Post. Free. 
G. NORRIS (Dept. 5), 
8, HOLBORN VIADUCT; 

& 2, St. Swithin’s Lane; 
62, King William St. ; 

106, London Wall; 

55 & 56. 


Bishoy gate 
St. Within. 
















Have you a Rash, Pimples, o—— Skin, 
or spots of any kind which itch? 


ECZOLINE 


WILL CURE THEM. Sample (worth 1/-/ free of 
HUNTER, Regent St, Swindon, Wilts, ENCLAND. 


























Can obtain strength and vigor 
by the use of DR. PIERCE'S 
BLECTRIC BELT. A Won- 
derful Restorative. The most 
- Beientific Electrical Appliance 
ever made. Drugs do not cure, 
id This Belt does. Send stamp (any sort) 
for “Booxtst No, 2.” ” Write to-day: 
Pierce Electric Co., 10 City Road, 
|. (also New York, San Francisco and Sydney.) 


Taya i 
HAND 


CAMERA 


FITS YOUR POCKET 


Both in size and price. Beautifully constructed with excel- 
lent achromatic lens ; shutter working from 1 sec. to 1/100 sec. 
he ** Foupa” is a great advance upon existing hand cameras 
t-plate size price @3 Ss. complete with three dark slides. 
Ur Stereoscopic pattern @4 4s6., a marvel of ingenuity. 
E. G. WOOD'S PHOTOGRAPHIC STORES 
(Dept. A), 2, Queen St., Cheapside, E.C. 
Patronised by Royalty Send for Catalogue. 

















MENE 


SANITARY 
TOWELS 


Are Superior to all other makes for 


CLEANLINESS, COMFORT, & ECONOMY 


May be obtained from all Under lothing 
Houses and Chemists. 
Two dozen No. tat Y= One dozen No. 2 at V- 


One dozen No, 3 at Y6. Post Free. 
A Free Sample “ 357 jaty naming 
Mies HAYNES, 55, Fann St., London, E.0. 








STAFFORDSHIRE CHINA 


For 13/9 carriage paid (2/- extra Scotland or Ireland) we will 


forward direct from the factory this charming and superior China Tea 
Service in Peacock Blue and Gold (sample cup and saucer for twelve 
stamps). 

pack 


Please do not forget it will be carriage paid and carefully 
ed. A beautiful and lasting present. Contents >— 






For 18/6 we will forward, carriage paid (2/- extra Scotland or Ireland), 


this complete Dinner Service. Lovely new design in Peacock Blue 
36 Plates (3 sizes), 5 Meat Dishes, 2 Covered Vegetable Dishes, 1 com 
plete Sauce Tureen with Ladle and Stand, and 1 Butter Boat. If 
required, we can add a Soup Tureen (full size) and 12 Soup Plates for 
9- extra. Don't forget, carriage paid. On goods for export we pay 
carriage to English port and ship at lowest rates. Buy china fresh 
and bright from the potteries 
Our No. 8 Catalogue, a real work of art, containing numerous illuetra 
tions of Tea, Coffee, Dinner, Dessert, and Chamber Servves, is now ready, 
and will be sent to any address FREE to intending purchasers. 


Please mention Tar Straxp Macazine 
Badged and Crested Ware for Schools, Clubs, Hotels, etc. 


HASSALL & CO., 


CHARLES STREET, HANLEY (Staffordshire Potteries). 
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Bovril is 
the essence of 


nourishment. 


It is a 
perfect food 
for 
headwork 


and 





hard work. 


“i saa my poor Brother” 
B E a 8 0 a WARRANTED 


WATCHES. 
ED £20 egies ag Watch. 
































The “FAMOUS” 
UNSURPASSABLE 
for STRENGTH 


: - 10,000 


feck 









T CASH Brilliants, 215. 


Pallant and Git PRICES one Vase 
See 
always in 
Testimonials. 
Stook, 
the 





Ru or Sapphires and 
Largest irilliante, 15s. 





" Single Stone Brilliant 
Brilliants, £12, Rings from £2 5s. 


or on “The Times” pian or 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


AT SAME CASH PRICES. 


THREE-QUARTER ENGLISH LEVER. 
Best London Make. 





In Hunting, Half-Hunting, or Crystal Glass 18-ct. Gold Cases, £20. 
, £8 8s.) 


GUIDE : of WATCHES, CLOCKS, CHAINS, RING 8 (with (in Silver Cases 
BAG is which, ~y ak RY i Timee ; 9 cys ; 
BOOK ee 4 ~ — Payments at OR ON The Times SYSTEM OF 
iogue Cash Pric and Order Form Post Free 
pr ap ane 20 MONTHLY PAYMENTS of 20/- 





J. W. BENSON, Ltd., -2ccn, 62 & 64, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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| ELECTRIC WATCHSTAND & NIGHT- 


PRETTY AND 
LIGHT, with Magnifying Glass No. go 









F 
siitiile VeErut. : 4S Price 14/6 Fitted with long cord, 
iS eS . i Y ” ~ enabling one 
h eady jae ‘ Spare | not only to 
Shamecsk ae tt be | Batteries, see the time 
Night ZF 1 each. without ris 
= | i n ing, but to 
3 — . ~ - CAN USE IT. For invalids light up the 
Superbly lroom at 


Instant Electric Light when and where wanted. 


mounted & 
i The PORTABLE ELECTRIC TORCH is Simple and 


finished in self a bed- any moment 





: ¢ reen & | Effective, and absolutely without danger. deen 
- Pe 000 Flashes with 4@ 6 Post Extra Batteries 
including 6, one Battery / Free 1/6 each. 
hattery We invite inspection of our Show-rooms. Large assortment 
Post Free, of Electrical Novelties, such as Night Lights 21/-, Candles 
t 10/6, Sticks 21/-, Travelling and Reading Lamps 21/, &. 


No obligation to Buy 
Send post-card for Free Catalogue to the— 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC LIGHT CO. 


(Dept. 2), 8, NEWMAN STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


extra 
Batteries, 
16 each 
























Is not like other Typewriters, it 
Costs less money, 

Does more work, 

Is conveniently portable, and 
Costs less to keep it running. 


It has many advantages not to be got 
elsewhere, and combines in itself the 





Prices £8 8s. to £11 Tis. 
Cash or instalments. 


Visible Writing, Interchangeable Type, 
Permanent Alignment, Beautifully Clear Work, 


and other much advertised separate points of its older and more 
expensive rivals. List No. 13, post free, tells all about it. 


BLICKENSDERFER TYPEWRITER CO., 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


Cheapside. Manchester: 74, Market Street. 
And most large towns. 






London Depot: o, 












WOMEN WHO FASCINATE. 


THEIR POWER explained and illustrated 
in a book which is SENT FREE. 
HE life of an undeveloped woman is a slow tragedy. None of the pleasures or prizes 
are for her. Conscious that she has no power to attract men she shrinks from rivalry 
with her more liberally endowed sisters and strives to hide her pathetic figure. -Each 
new day is but a link added to the chain of misery that she calls life. When compelled by 
circumstances, or urged by the cravings for love and attention that is every woman's due, 
she attends a ball or party, she becomes a “ wall-flower,” and finally recruits the world’s sad 
army of “old maids.” It is a cruel fact, but one that cannot be denied, that men are repelled 
by hollow-chested and shrunken women. But the woman with the shapely shoulders and 
fully-developed bust never lacks admirers. Wherever she goes men dance attendance. 
They court her smiles. They await her beck and call. But it was never the intention of 
Nature to discriminate against any of her children. She meant that all her daughters 
should have LOVELY BOSOMS. To those who have not, she gave minds so that they 
might make the most of their bodies. If they lack their proper development, or are dwarfed 
or shrunken, they need suffer neglect and shame no longer. . 
“The desire to possess An authoritative book has been prepared, and will be sent to poses Senet upon 
beauty is keenest where receipt of letter. Do not delay; but write at once. Address Lady Manager, 








refinement is strongest M. .L. ESPANOLA MEDICINE CO. Dot mY 2032, Regent Street, London, W. 
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Icilma 


Natural Source of Health and Beauty. 


Icilma is unlike any cosmetic, ointment, or lotion. These have to be carefully applied or rubbed 
in, and precautions taken against exposure. It is the Oxygen in the air that sets free the constituents 
of Icilma to stimulate the healthy functions of the skin. 

Hence Icilma is the most useful remedy for varied ills, and the only preserver of a really healthy 
skin, secret of the beautiful transparent rose-white tints of a perfect complexion. 

Icilma produces a delightful freshness in the skin, and makes it deliciously soft and firm. 

Madame Rejane says: ‘* Icilma ts the modern fountain of Youth.” 


ICILMA IS NATURE’S INVENTION, AND CAN DO NO HARM. 


ao = 3 


a 


icilma cures icilma prevents and 


cures 
Insect Stings, 
Bruises, Sunburn, 
Cuts, Sun Freckles, 
Burns, Wrinkles, 


Prickly Heat, 
Chilblains, 
Pimples, Styes, 
Blackheads, 


Nettlerash, 
Sore Eyelids, 


Irritations 
of the tissues 








of the sKin Roughness, 
and scalp. Acne. 
ite 5 ie —— — we 





DISCOVERY OF ICILMA SPRING. 
(From Photograph) Algeria, 189. 


Icilma Natural Water Soap (Rose-scented) is an absolutely unique toilet, medicinal, and nursery 
Soap. It makes hard water soft, lathers even with sea-water, and gives a silky velvet surface to the 
skin. Each time the soap is used the Icilma constituents in it are acted upon by the water and the air, 
and so preserve even the skin of gouty persons smooth and free from chalk. A warm bath with this 
soap gives a deliciously fresh sersation that pervades the whole body. 

For those who are in the habit of using cold creams, lanoline, or vaseline, there is a pleasure to come 
when they use Icilma Fluor Cream. 

This unites all the advantages of Icilma Water, with which it is prepared, to an absence of oily 
and mineral substances, those insidious enemies of the skin. 

Icilma Fluor Cream leaves the skin white, soft, transparent, and cool, 
appearance. Has an agreeable, pure flower scent, and is so useful in many ways that no one should 
be without it. 

All who are interested in Icilma should send for the booklet, ‘* Hygiene of the Skin,’’ and 
enclose a stamp for postage of a free sample of Icilma Fluor Cream. 

Icilma Water, 1/-; Soap, 1od.; Cream, 1/-. Vulcanite Spray —recommended for greater 
economy and efficacy when using water—to fit the bottle, 1/5. This spray will last a long time, and will 
fit any 1/- bottle of water. 


ICILMA, Dept. 50, 142, Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C. 


Sold by leading Chemists and Stores everywhere. 


without any oily 
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SPRING MATTRESSES, &c., &c., 
OF ALL KINDS, 
PACKED FREE, CARRIAGE PAID. 


SAVING RETAIL PROFITS SEND POST-CARD TO-DAY FOR 
| == eee ee Se 2 LISTS, which give full details 
| and useful information. 


CHAS. RILEY, 62, Moor Street, BIRMINCHAM. 








| = The Best of 
= all Pads. 


m\\ = Warranted to wear twice as long as any other. 
EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED. 


THe ORIGINAL AND ONLY SATISFACTORY RuBBER Pap 
HAS THE STEEL CROSS AS ABOVE. 


Je Ladies’ 1/-, Gent.’s 1/3 per pair. 


From all Bootmakers and Rubber Factors, or direct from 


THE REVOLVING HEEL CO., PRESTON, LANCS. 








THE STUDENT'S 
uw~ BOOKCASE. 


8 ft. in. high. 
1 ft. 5 in. wide. 
Polished as 

+ | to om tle tutes: yi Mahogany 
IT ) WORT somely fouep Walnut for 
A POSTCARD 232.8%: 

either for the HOME, 8Ci 100k, OR TSSION. 
Write to-day—now—we show you how to save money. 


J. H. OSBORNE, 
15, CHARTERHOUSE ST., LONDON, E.C. 


N.B.—A piece of Piano Music sent FREE to any 
genurne inqu rer, tf thus paper ts 





FURNISHING 
CATALOGUES 












SENT 
FOR INCREASING } POST FREE. 
CHARMING COLOURED PICTURES eee. 
re produced by Alston's process, only equalled by the CARRIAGE 

“pest miniatr ze main tings It is easy and inexpensive. PAID 

Instruction ok. Beginner's Outfit, 76. Full Outfit f . 


and Course ot ? cata Lessons, £1 1s. Send fo or partic 
to dag from 


Dept. G, Alston's Crystoleum Depot, Burnley. 


YOUR INCOME 














P. E. CANE, nuiu!f8iinn, BRISTOL. 
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Makes more Cocoa and better Cocoa, promotes good digestion, 
a healthy tone, and vitality. 
VELMA-SUCHARD, an entirely new discovery 
in plain eating chocolate. 





~~. 


— — 

















ial 


The “ Elliott” Book Typewriter 


is a Mechanical Book-keeper. It does all that 





any Typewriter can do, and writes in 
bound books of any and every description. 
Ask for Catalogue “ G.” 


The American Typewriter Co., 
87, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 
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GOES 
EVERYWHERE 
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REFRESHING. 











You may 
knotv it by its 
RED TAPE 


and 
SEAL. 













> WRITE FOR 


FREE SA MPLE 
G. P. GOVERNMENT TEA CO., 16, AMERICA SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
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FAT FOLK 


Should take 


FELL D REDUCING TABLETS. 


Registered by Government. 


A REMARKABLE REMEDY 
That Reduces Weight 28Ib. a Month. 


Every person who is suficring from too much fat can easily be re- 
duced in weight by this new and remarkable remedy that quickly re- 
moves all superilucus fat in either sex at the rate of 7LB. A WEEK. 


It is Guaranteed to Reduce Weight a Pound a Day 


without the slightest inconvenience. Do not be afraid of evil consequences. It is a vegetable 
treatment, is perfectly safe, and gives such a degree of comfort as to astonish those who have 

anted and per: p'red under the weight of excessive fat. It improves the breathing, gives the 
Peart freedom, takes off the big stomach, enables the lungs to expand naturally, and you feel 
a hundred times better the first day you try this wonderful HOME TREATMENT. 


FROM A TRAINED NURSE. | CONSIDER IT A MARVELLOUS MEDICINE. 
806. Miss J—— writes:—“I wish to add my testi- | 804. ‘‘It was with pleasure that I heard the other day 
monial to your list, for the benefit of people suffering | from a lady friend, who has recently commenced your 
from obesity. It is now three years since I was | treatment, that arrangements have been made wiih 
reduced 45lb. with the Tablets I obtained trom Mrs. Mrs. Fell tomake more widely known her Reducing 
Fell: none of this weight have I since regained. I do | Tablets. I consider them a marvellous medicine, 
not wish you to publish in print the name of the hospital and every effort should be 

where I am located, but I will cheerfully answer any | ™ade to let sufferers from 
communication on the subject from any one you like Obesity know of them 

to refer to me.” We refrain from making 







































824. Mrs. H——says:—‘I am glad to inform you known the full names and 
that | am losing weight every week. Have suffered | addresses for obvious rea- 
untold inconvenience from corpulence for the past sons. Each letter has a 


nine years, but am now tairly on the way, thanks to reference number, and those 
the Tablets, to be restored to my original weight."’ interested are invited to cor- 
810. Miss J—— writes from Buxton :—“Has taken | "spond withthese references, 
the Tablets and is most happy to say that she lost | 44, 0” request, we will 
6lb. in a week, only taking the remedy once a day, place any person in com- 
after mid-day dinner.” oe ‘i munication with one or 
: ‘ more. In this list which 
809. Mrs. Y—— writes from Sheffield :—“I feelthat | we publish there ave many 
it is doin; me good. I feel better in health, and | who have expressed their 
have lost 5lb. with first box.’’ willingness, nay, their plea- 
829. Mrs. T—— writes from Notts:—“ Found it | sure, to correspond with 
difficult to spare the money, but pleased to say am | anyone following our treat- 
much better for the treatment.” ment. 
L t AOIb Lady ——— writes: **Since taking your 
OSs e Tablets I am reduced in weight 4olb.’’ 
“ MADAM" says: “Those of our readers who wish to reduce their weight should 
write to the Fell Formula Association for full particulars of the treatment for corpulency. 
Fell’s Reducing Tablets are absolutely harmless, besides being pleasing to take. Tne 
tablets are by no means expensive, and a sample box will be sent free on application."’ 
From ‘*‘LADY'S COMPANION." —“ To be exceedingly stout is by no means desirable, 
and it is not surprising that so many seek to become thin. This is by no means an easy 
matter if diet only is the mode. Something stronger and swifter as to results is necessary, 
and, judging from the testimonials before me relating to Fell's Reducing Tablets, obtain- 
able of the Fell Formula Association, Regent Street, London, is a most excellent remedy 


Therefore all those who are so stout as to be anannoyance to themselves, should write there : ri - 
for particulars.” ‘Getting Fleshier Every Day. 


Just to prove how effective, pleasant, and safe this remedy is, to reduce weight, 

we are sending free trials. If you want one send us your name and address 

and two stamps to pay for postage. It costs you nothing to try it. 

Each box is sent in a plain sealed packet, with no advertisement on it to indi- 

cate what it contains. Correspondence strictly confidential. 

Address: FELL FORMULA ASSOCIATION, |5, Century House, 
Regent Street, London, W. 
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THE LATEST DEVELOPMENT IN 


ANIMATED PHOTOGRAPHY. 













This instrument, 
similar in size to a 
small Table Stereo- 
scope, presents to the eye photographic views 
of objects in motion in a manner so 
lifelike as to border on the Marvellous. - The 
pictures are reproduced with perfect steadiness 
and clearness, showing every motion exactly 
as in life, and can be viewed day or night 
without any special illuminating apparatus. 
















Price of Kinora complete with Picture 
Reel, from £3 3s. 

Picture Reels exchanged on the Library System. 

ANIMATED FAMILY PORTRAITS. 


Booklet, with full particulars, Free by Post 
FROM EITHER 


The WARWICK TRADING CO., Ltd., or The BRITISH MUTOSCOPE & BIOCRAPH CO., Ltd, 
4-6, Warwick Court, High Holborn W.C. 18-19, Gt. Windmill 8t.. London, W. 


LEARN 


TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


£25 PBR wrEsE_z 


There is not a business in the world not profit- 
wy susceptible to a knowledge of Practical 
Advertising. You can earn £5 per week easily 
st thi: profession, and the opportunities are 
innumerable. 64-page Prospectus free 
Page-Davis Advertising School 
Dept. L), 195, Oxford St., London, W. 


SEWING 
™ MACHINE. 7 


Patented. 
Patronised by H.1.M. the Empress Alexandra of 
Russia. 
HIS machine does work which will 
bear comparison with that of other 

machines costing higher prices. En 
tirely made of metal, with plated fit 
tings, improved stitch rege ator, ete 
It works at great speed. It hasno com 
plications like the old fashioned intri 
cate machines, therefore no experience 
is required. It works fine and coarse 
rt materials equally as well 
+Sent in wooden box, carriage 
paid, for 69; two for 13/-. 
Extra needles 6d. and Is. packets. 
Write for Press Opinions and Testimonials, or call and see the 
machine at work, Address 


SEWING MACHINE CO., 28 Dept. 


32 & 33, Brooke Street, Holborn, London, &.C. 




















“<SIRRAM”™ "criss 





Size 8} by 64 by 4 


OML HOA ATdKV 


27 


No. 









HF 

oA bi fi 

With expanding Pocket for Provisions. 
Saves its cost in a few outings. Boils in a few minutes under any 
conditions. Fits re Handle Bar, or Saddle. Every article un 
breakable, Price, Cheaper make, 8440, 12/6. Ex. quality, 
442, 21/6. Also * 4 “BASK ETS for rear carriers, two persons, 
yr rsons. 








°% Gooda of Leading Stores and Tronmon 


“ SIRRA) pore 
S. MARRIS & SON, Ltd., Browning St., Birm ngham. 
_-~ 


ALLEN’ S FOOT-EASE 


A Powder for the Feet. 
Shake into your Shoes 


Allen's Foot-Ease, a powder for the , 
feet. It cures painful, swollen, smarting 
nervous feet, and instantly takes the sting 
out of corns and bunions. [It’s the great- 
est comfort discovery of the age. 
Allen's Foot-Ease makes tight-fitting or 
new boots feel easy It is a certain cure for 
ingrowing nails, sweating, callous, and hot 
tired, aching feet e have over 

testimonials Try it to-day, Sold by all 
Chemists and Stores, 1/14. Do not accept 


a substitute. /oest /ree for 11) in stamps 
TRIAL PACKAGE 
FREE Li Post ddress : 
“Oh, What Rest ALLEN 5S. OLMSTED, 
and Comfort!” 14, Silver St., Bloomsbury Sq., London. 
















































Mention this magazine 
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BUN-MAKING fasy 


Most delicious Almond, Lemon, and Vanilla Buns can be made 
with perfect success by the most unskilled person by vsing 


EIFFEL TOWER 


BUN FLOUR 


Sold in id. and 34d. packets by all grocers, or send a post-card for Free Semple 
(enough for 15 Buns) to Foster C lark & Co., 530, Eiffel Tower Factory, Maidstoi 





















ere eeeeeeeeee 
We offer this Exceptional 
Discount for Cash. 


No Extortionate Easy 
Payment Prices. 


THE CHILDREN 


KNOW THE VALUE OF 


SECCOTINE 


Read the following letters received by Messrs. M‘Caw, Stevenson 
and Orr, Limited: 








CAR SENT oN API OVAL. “When putting my little daughter (aged 4) to 


TUBES bed to-night, we were talking of the sad fate of 
Humpty Dumpty. ‘Couldn't anybody put him 
d together again?’ she asked. I assured her that 
6 > they all tried but couldn't do it. ‘Then why 
didn’t they try Seccotine?* she demanded." 
Another Lady writes: 
ON SALE * Seccotine is one of my household gods My 
little girl was naughty one evening, and I said to 
EVERYWHERE her sadly: ‘ You'll break my heart.’ ‘ Never mind, 
* mammie,’ she promptly replied, ‘I’ n stick it with 
Seccotine’ This is absolutely true. 


A FREE SAMPLE will be sent for tria! on application to 


M‘CAW, STEVENSON & ORR, Ltd., BELFAST, 


and 31 & 32, Shoe Lane, Ludgate Circus, Lendos, B.C. 


Money returned if not satis- 
fied. We pay Carriage. 
BUY DIRECT FROM 
THE MAKERS. 

No Ssor-Soicep Goops 
Send for our Catalogue (FREE), 
illustrating 70 designs suitable 
for rich or poor. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
MIDLAND BABY CAR CO., 


12, Cusery St., Brawivonam. 











No Crushing 
No Confusion 
More Convenience 
Easy Access 
to all Parts 
Contents a 
in Order 
Every Article 
Get-at-able 
Catalogue “ Trunks for Travellers” 
Post free. 
J. Foot & Son, 
DepT. T.B. 3, 
171 New Bond Street, 
LONDON, W. 
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LUNTIN 


Sold only in 2-0z. packets I/-, and }-Ib. 
tins 2/-. Send 1/1 for sample packet to— 


FOYLE & SONS, 37 Houndsditch, E.C. 
Or to the Sole Manufacturers: 


THOMSON & PORTEOUS, Edinburgh. 





is the most sustain- 

sum ing food on earth. 

Completely removes 

Indigestion, unique 

for Fevers, Consumption, Diabetes, Gout, 
and Rheumatism. 


Free Sample with full particulars. 
PRIDEAUX’S FOOD CO., MOTCOMBE, DORSET. 





YOU CAN STUDY AT HOME 

and be coached in subjects which 
will ensure a good position or im- 
prove your present one. Appoint- 
ments obtained without charge. 
** Home Study "' sent free. Address 
The Secretary, PITMAN’S MET- 
ROPOLITAN SCHOOL,  South- 
ampton Row, London, W.C. 

















HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY MEDICAL MEN. 


mam TRUSS 





















wze > 

25> Sa 

2 a= — 4 (No Steel in Band.) 
— Sm Effective & Light. Equally 

l= =| O > comfortable in an erect 

rm 2 & or reclining position 

rm ® o 

=— 5 


Consultations, Desenptive Cir- 
cular, Price List, &c., free 

J. WHITE & Co., Ltd. London. 
228, Piccadilly (first floor) 

stamped on the rasa Two ‘doors from Haymarket 

lever are alone genuine. Est. 50 Years. Female Attendant 

Beware of inferior imitations. NOT sold by the Stores (Army & Navy, &c.) 

NDLY MENTION THIS MaGaZzine 


| COMFORTABLE, HEALTHY, RESTFUL, 
. & NOISELESS. 


CANVAS SHOES 
Made with 


Insist on having 
White's Truss. 
Those bearing our name 





Jute Soles, 
SSS which will 

r than leather, with ordinary wear 

i Walk, Lambeth, writes (7/11/02): ‘‘ Last 

pai —, UF, ta Miss Sretey writes (25/11/99): | 

"Find they Inst four imes as Ton - codinary shoes.” 





last much lon 
Me, Evans, 11 Vaux 





h of Wales Shc »es (post free). 
( lew rowan, lack, or White. Chik ae s. Ladies’. Gents’. 
Plain Shoes (without strapping) .. .. 1 2/0 


D. Superior Canvas (as per illustration) — 6 29 
Canvas Leather-Soled Shoes(superior) 3/6 40 49 
Rubber Shoes (White, Black, or rown) — 3/0 36 
Ree Rubber (Fine Brown Canvas only - 
White Buckskin, Leather Soles (Gent. Sentyh ), fine 7/6, very best 9 
f three pairs at one time, reduc tion of 2d per pair. 
ost United Kingdom, abroad extra 
| PATENT foes SHOE CO., 95s, Bath Street, Glasgow. 
Illustrated Catalogue of Novelties, post free, id. 


SIT AT EASEII! 


By Using 


SEAMLESS SEAT 
KNICKERS 


For CYCLISTS. 


The only really comfortable Cycling 
Knickers yet produced. No chafing, 
freedom of movement, smarter in appear- 
ance, double-seated, and made in the 
most durable fabrics 


“Cycling,” 

London, May 18th, 1901, says :— 

“ Our experience with a pair of Patent 

Seamless Seat Knickers confirms our 

opinion that the cause of saddle soreness 

is not so much the saddle as the seams in 

knickers.” 

Should your Tailor not stock them, send his name to the Sole Patentees 

JOHN HARDING, SON & CO., LTD., 18 & 20, New 
Brown Street, MANCHESTER. 
























REMARKABLE CURES 


produced by the celebrated Pulvermacher's Galvanic Ap- 


pliances, Estastisnen Over Firrr Years. Guaranteed to send 
a current through the parts affected. Instant relief in cases of 
Rheumatism, Lum lo, Gout, jatica, and all cases of 
congestion ; for eakness and General Debility 
there is nothing to equal them. Worn perfectly dry on the body, no 
vinegar or liquid required ; most comfortable to wear. Prices 
from 5/-. Illustrated Pamphlets ont Ps ST Fees on mentioning 
this pation atin —S L. PULVE ACHER & CO., Ltd., 
. Mortimer Street, hot S KR w. 





















new, and DO NOT SLIP. 


Men's, 


DON'T SiL.iIF ! 
‘‘PENNA” ELASTIC RUBBER HEELS. 


All other Rubber Heels have a tendency to SLIP o ha. They have the which is dangerous. “PENNA” 
Heels have a device making them impossible is slip. 
heels, wear as long, are lighter. eiers the N 


have the same advantages asall other rubber 
RV ES, 00% Sr LESS, are easier fitted to any boots, old or 


REST to ihe , EET. See the word “PENNA” on each heel, and 


allow no beomher articles to be palmed off on you for higher profit 
1/3 per pair; 
HOWISON & CO., 4, SNOW HILL, LONDON, E.c. 


Ladies’, 9d. per pair. Write for Particulars. 
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BUY DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURER. 


Collars, Gent's 4-fold, 23 and 2/9 the half doz 
Cuffs, te - 2/11, 43, and 5/11 a 
Business shirts, fine quality long; 
cloth, 4-fold Linen Fronts anc 
Ouffs, per quarter doz., 9/-, 10/6, AND 
15,-, 18 Ps 


12/-, austen in front or . - 
behind, ordinary or short fronts, ordinary cuffs, or 2-inch bands. 


Print Shirts, all fashionable patterns, same prices 
White Shirts refitted throughout from 2/3. 












J. C. PHILLIPS, 
41, 47, 48 & 50, Radford Road, NOTTINGHAM. 


Price Lists Post Free. 





















ST HREHOEEHTHTxCUwsTOeO han 020 
The 0 
“‘Portable”’ ELECTRICAL MASSAGE R LLER. 
A Perfect Developer & Complexion Beautifier 

Positively removes wrinkles, crowsfeet, , 
and all facial blemishes, promotes circula- 
tion, softens and whitens the skin. Highly / 
recommended by the Medical Profession. / 

No WIRES OR COMPLICATED PARTS to 
be fitted together before using. 

Absolutely free from any kind of 
danger. 

Indispensable for Rheuma- 
tism, Neuralgia, Headache, 
Nervous Attacks. 4c. 
Invaluable to Athletes, Sportsmen, &c. 
Can be conveniently carried in t 

pocket or valise when travelling 


Price 15 Je post free 
Recharges, Od. each. 


We invite inspection of our show- 
rooms. Interesting booklet sent post 


free. 
The Portable Electric Light Co., 
(Dept. D), oak hi. - 
8, Newman Srareer, — 
Oxroxp Srreer, >, ~ 
Lonpox, W. «te 
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For full specific®, ticity 








16 & 16, Ho’ 


rakes, Plated Rims, 
+ Grad 
siTELY 


cre 00- 
THE SWIFT Oe viaduc’ 
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Aa 
itted with Silent 


e Tyres. 
FINISHED. 








‘or No. 33 Catalogue. Inspection 
jnvite at our depots. 

imonp., COVENTRY. London Depot : 
Ec. rollin Depot: 34, Dame gt. 














all persons su 


complete cure. It is a home treatment that anyone can easily follow 


will not be equalled. 


The Deaf Hear. 


Deaf persons need no longer despair. Out of the mass of failures has come a genuine success. Head 

noises can be cured and the deaf made to hear so effectively that they wonder if they really were 

deaf. Particulars of a —— discovery, based upon the science of vibration, that will assist 
ering from deafness, fully described, free to all. 

The Murray Company are in sole possession of a marvellous home method that does what all other devices and treatments have been 

trying todo. This method has completely revolutionised the treatment for deafness, on account of bearing directly on the three causes 

producing deafness which were heretofore ignored by physicians. This new invention is the simplest, safest, and fhe surest means to a 


entirely from all others; they do not claim this treatment will cure those who are so unfortunate as to have been born deaf, hut to 
those who have once heard and lost their hearing through illness or disease, they offer a remedy which they believe has not and 











The Company want it understood that this method is different 









FREE 








{n order that no one may be in ignorance of this wonderful discovery, an authoritative book has been prepared, 
which fully describes the nature of this invention and contains the most convincing testimonials from those 
who have proved its value. By sending your name and address to The AY COMPANY, 15. 
CENTURY HOUSE, REGENT STREET, NDON, W., you will receive this book free. It will tell 
you how you can restore your hearing at a very slight expense; you will be delighted to learn how easily 
you can obtain relief. It will pay you to write to-day. Don't neglect to do so 
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THIS HANDSOME 
BEDROOM SUITE 


could not be bought from any ordinary credit dealer for 
double the price we ask. Our system and prices show the 
advantages of dealing direct for cash with the manufacturers. 

DESCRIPTION. — Lor 651: Comprising Handsome 
Satin Walnut WARDROBE, af. 6in., vel-plated glass 
door, wi Drawer under; DRESSING CHEST, 
Drawers, also four Jewel Drawers, i 
Bevelled Mirrors and Centre Mirror; WASHSTAND, 
Top, full cupboard under, double row of tiles in back, To 
Rails; and TWO CHAIRS. 


1 e This suite is elegant in on. 
103 Guineas 28ST Ss 
strongly built to giv 
Sent Carriage Paid to a. 


e every satie- 

rad part of the United 
fingdom on receipt of 
cheque or money order. + 
We take all the riak in 
transit. Money re 
funded in full & act 

aulisfactory. 


Orders for this start- 
lm ~~" are com- 

ng in every post. 

Lor850: Extra Bed- 

stead, 4ft. éin. by 6ft.6in., Lgin. 
a, double brass rails, 

heavy brass knobs & mounts ; 
double woven wire mattress on 7 
strong frame; 1 wool-bordered Mat 
tress in striped Belgian tick ; 1 mill- 

puff bolster; 2 well-filled feather 

pillows. The lot, carefully packed, carriage paid, 56/6. 

Our Huge Mlustrated Album of Bargains sent Post 

FREE. Free toany address. Contains 600 startling offers 
in Lb se 5 Bedsteads Bedding, and every 
description of Household Goods. Write this evening to— 


’ , q 


OLD FALSE TEETH 


BOUGHT. 


Many people have old or disused false teeth Messrs. R. D. & J. 
B. Fraser, Tea , of Princes Street, Ipewich (established 1833), buy 
old false teeth. [If you send your t to them will remit you 
by return of post the utmost value; or if preferred they will make 






































= 7 
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= 











ou the best offer, and hold the teeth over for your reply. The 
iargest and oldest buyers of old false teeth in the world. If refer- 
ences necessary apply to Messrs. Bacon & Oo., Ipswich. 











IT IS A FACT 

that a bicycle made locally by a 
builder having a thorough know- 
ledge of local conditions will 
invariably be a better machine 
than one made in a factory 
where the output is necessarily 
stereotyped in character. 

It is essential, however, that 
the Fittings should be of the 
highest quality. If you specify 


an easy running and dur- 
Eadie able bicycle is insured. 
—— 
Interesting literature on cycle 
construction sent free. 


EADIE MFG. CO. LTD., Redditch. 








HE FEELS STRONG 


NOW HE’S HAD HIS 


RIDGE'S 


FOOD. 
Dr. -e~ Patent 
Cooked Food re 
HEALTH.STRENGTH. 
and COMFORT to Old 
and Young. 


Children get over 
their troubles of 


ing to walk when 
they are brought up 


on Ridge’s Patent 
Cooked Food. 


SATISFYING. : 
STRENCTHENING. # 
SOOTHING FOR 5 
INFANTS. 
AGREE. 
ABLE. 
DICES-. 
TIBLE. 
NOURISH. 
Inc. —_— , 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. REFUSE ALL IMITATIONS. 
t@ Gend for Sample and Booklet, tree from 


RIDGES FOOD MILLS, LONDON, N. 
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SELF 
FILLING 
Seif Cleaning 


See 
THE POST" TRADING CO. 
97, Queen Victoria St., London 
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te Shirts "=." Reversible Cuffs 


Wear Twice as Long as 
Ordinary Shirts. 


Their economic advantages are apparent at 
aglance. By permitting the shirt to be worn 
twice with absolutely fresh cuffs each time, 
they reduce the laundry bill by one-half, and 
the shirts with less frequent washing wear 
tw “4 as —_ The invention has commended 
itself to hundreds of thousands of customers - 
all over the world. TH E CUFF : 
Sample Shirts from Factory—unlaundried — bb c ~ 

in following styles 3 9 post free. FIR ~H DAY 
(Guaranteed equal when dressed to the 6/6 
Shirt of the ordin wry Trade.) 
Style A. With Reversible Cuffs 
Style B. Short “ business” Front, Reversible. 
Style C. Large Cuffs, Single Square Cuffs 
Style D. Narrow Wristbands for attaching 














Cuffs. 
Style E. Short “ Business” Frouts, Square 





Style F. Pull Dress 

ityle F. Full Dress Evening Shirt. ~ >» 
~pleeay oe mal THE CUFF 
SIX SHIRTS ror 216, Post Free 


When ordering mention style chosen, size of he SECOND DAY 
COLLAR worn, and whether to open at 
back or front. 


PETTIGREW & STEPHENS, 
G Sauchiehall Street, GLASGOW. 




















PR. IMPORTANT TO_ALL. BALDNESS CURED ““!R 











ass sy? TO OBTAIN 
‘yr i) PURE WATER Having cured myself from complete baldness 
xy ree from the prescription of a celebrated London 
* Q hex "e: AND physician and specialist, I am offering this prepara 
: ‘ AVOID ILLNESS, tion to the publicunder penalty to cure. Send 
USE two stamped addressed envelopes to WILLIAM 
MAIGNEN'S MATLOCK-MATLOCK, as, Matlock Rd., 





FILTRE RAPIDE. Coventry. 


infiltered Water. 2 f 7 Made i ll sizes for all 
Poin | a trons aha. Tiiestrated ot deca ome Maignen’s U N DE K PENALTY TRo u BLE 


Filtre Rapide Co., Ltd., 15, Great Marlborough St.,London, W. 


THE VIN. BULLEN SYSTEM.” 


The best and most intelligent method of physical culture in the world. Taught 
by post with perfect success, without apparatus of any kind whatever ; takes up 
but ten minutes of your time each day. For both sexes, ages from 7 to 70, 
without overtaxing the heart. 

A POSITIVE CURE for Constipation, Insomnia, Indi- 
gestion, G Nervous Exhaustion. 

It restores HEALTH, corrects defects which occur in the human body, 
imparts STRENGTH to the waning energies, restores Nervous Force, and 
insures SUCCESS. Iam an Englishman, and my system of Physiological 
Exercises is adapted for English men and women, and is better than the 
best Yankee system ever devised. I give my personal care and attention to 
every pupil. Write to-day for full particulars, photos., testimonials, etc., free. 
VINCENT BULLEN, 22, Commerce Chambers, Duke Street, Liverpool. 

AS TOES EN LN ARR A 


REAL AXMINSTER WOOL-PILE CARPETS 


Cheaper than Ever before offered to the Public. 


F. HODGSON & SONS are now Selling an Immense Stock of Axminster Wool Squares, Bordered, Woven 
Without Seam. All the Newest and Best Designs and Colourings, Quality unsurpassed. 


Sizes and Prices as undermentioned : 



































4ft. Sin. by 6ft. 7in. .. - 13/9 10ft. Oin. by 12ft. 10in es 796 
Git. Sin. by 10f7t. Oim. .. .. .. w . ° 39/3 | CARRIAGE ' 10ft. 10in. by 14ft. 3in ee 996 
Sft. 9in. by 10ft. 10in. .. .. .. «. . .. soe! FREE. { : 

» mention if for Bed, Dining, Drawing, or Sitting Room, and any particular colour preferred 


When ordering, please 
Mayland, Hayward's Heath, 21/6/02. | 
Miss Baxter begs to say she received the Axminster Square on 
Thursday, and that she is quite satisfied with it. 
Montague House, St. Catherine's, Guildford, 18/6/02. 
Mrs. Lower writes: ‘Received the Axminster carpet and rug this | 
morning, with which I am pleased.” 
R Hall Bank, Mobberley, 14/8/1902 | 
S. Watson, Esq., writes: “The Axminster rug, etc., arrived to-day. | 
Thanks for prompt attention. Well satistied.’ 
All Orders despatched same day as received. 


F. HODGSON & SONS (Dept. 5), “*"ing'Werchants, “"" Woodsley Road, LEEDS. 


Hemingborough Vicarage, Howden, 11/7/02. 
The Rev. J. Paton writes: “ Received the Axminster carpet and 
rug, which are quite satisfactory 
Budbridge Manor, Merstone, Isle of Wight, 25/6/1902. 
Mrs. Captain Flake begs to inform Messrs. F. Hodgson and Sons the 
Axminster carpet and rug arrived safely, and give her every satisfaction 
20, Nelson Street, Swansea, 17/6/02. 
Mrs. Watts writes: “ Received the Axminster carpet and rug, and is 
very pleased with same. W ill send further orders when wanting goods.” 
Cheques and P.O.O.'’s must be addressed to— 
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MACKINTOSHS 


Ectra-Cream— 


TOFFEE 


Mact R. a 











it. 

Delicious! Delicious!! Delicious!!! SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
If any difficulty in obtaining, send us Eight Penny Stamps for a 
very Large Sample Packet seat Post Free. 

Hewia’" MACKINTOSH’S ,..2'4.., TREACLE TOFFEE ? 


J. MACKINTOSH, Ld, The ‘offee Mills,‘ Halifax. 
Accept No Substitutes 














**Isa’t it Delicious?” 
**It's MACKINTOSH’S 
EXTRA-CREAM TOFFEE !” 


UGLY NOSES. 









RIDER AGENTS WANTE 


in every district to buy sample cycle at apecial price and 
take orders for 












ers us. rge profits easily made in spare 
time. 1903 Models - 

new Departure 

Lees Ray invites all who have Ugly or Red Noses £3.10 to £6.10 Coaster Brake, 
te apply to him for relief His Nose Machines, Front Rim Brake, and highest grade genuine British 
by Fis Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, have made fittings amd accessorie: t. FR feet 
improved thousands of Ugly Noses. -Ha . TS AYS’ 
defect, a Red Nose, can be cured, and the price TR is allowed om every cycle we sell and 
of the Fundamental Treatment is 3 ; the full price with all oe refunded if un- 
cure is me lically Fy wored. Prominent Ears Spa & was we. DON’T FAIL to our big 








altered. LEEBS (DB. Specialist, 
Sou erpool 


deciding on your 1903 mac! t 
th Castie Street, Liv Co., Dept. 


60C, Liverpool. 


CERAMIC ART CO. SR renS Be cores 


A Splendid Opportunity. Direct from the Potteries. 














Packed Free Packed Free 


06 Mw) ) /106 
































~~ 
ay | ae ny : —_ ; h uM , 
The “Queen Anne” Combination Tea The “Queen Anne” Dinner Service. 
st Service. G7. ° Thie Wonderful Set, in our new “Vert” Blue 
This Wonderful Se. in our new “ Vert” Blue, . S71Um, A 7) Bxquisitely Finished, consists of 
Kaquisitely Finished in Fine (old, consists of [Pp 12 Meat Plates 
Ss zee Gage & Saucers bY — Plates 
ea heese 
. | ee = Supe & Saucers British 5 -—— Dishes 0 largest measur- 
1 Blop Bow! 1 Cream Ewer 5 2 Full bised Vegetable Dishes 
3 Bread & Butter Pla'es R Sauce Boats 
H bc orsiue ane Cee Manufacture. 1 Soup Tureen (holding 3} pints), and 
1 Hot Water Jug and 1 Hot Toast Dish. 1 Stand for same. os 
Packed free tor 10/6. Packed free for @1 Sa. . 
THE THREE SERVICES (Breaktast, Tea, and Dinner), all in the “Queen Anne” design, COMPLETE FOR &1 15s. 





PLEASE NOTE.— lburing this month, to insure early business 


| A PAIR OF VASES FREE. | ¥e vill give a HANDSOME PAIR OF VASES to every 


purchaser of the 21 156. Com 
\_B.—Crests, Monograms, and Radges made a Spécialite. either for large Private Families, or for Hotels, Schools, &c 
Role Manufacturers of the“ UNFRACTURABLE SURFACE PLATES” for Hotels, Restaurants, Clubs, &¢., &c. 
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ENNENS 





The original hygiente and antiseptic Toilet Powder, 


Delightful after Bathing, a Lu after Shaving. 
Beautifies and Preserves the Sansiedon, 


THE onsoumaL.; 2AR® No WORTHLESS sUBSTITUTER. Sa 
by all chemists, or sent post .ree for 1s. 1). per box 
Chem:cel Co., 11, Queen Victo-zia St, 











Galaxy Illustrated Bargain Catalogues of Carpets, 

Hearthrugs, Table Linen, Bedsteads, Overmantels, 

Curtains, &c., Post Free, if, when writing, you 
mention ‘‘The Strand Magazine,’’ 1/6/03. 


r PRUDENTIAL 








Prudential 
Brusselette 


ay 6ft. by 3ft., 1/6 each ; 
j oe postage, 6d. extra. 
x 3 for 4/3 ; 6 for B/-. 
Woven and Reversible, rich Brussels and Turkey Patterns and 
Colourings, superior quality, with handsome jer to match 
Marvel of Excellence and Beauty 


These Carpets are superb imitations of Real Brussels, and, except by 
the closest scrutiny, the difference cannot be detected 











6 ft. by 6 ft 211 10ift. by 12 ft .. 11/6 
6 ft. by Taft 311) REDUCED | 9 ft. by is ft. 12/6 
6 ft. by 9 ft. 49 2 ft. by 12 ft. 12/9 
Tift. by 9ft. .. S/11 > SALE - 12 ft. by 194ft. .. 14/6 
4 . by 9 ft. bh | 12 ft. by 15 ft. .. 15/8 
9 ft. by 104ft 12 ft. by 18 ft. .. 196 
9 ft. by 12 ft 8/6 PRICE. \12 ft. by ft. .. 22/6 


When ee |: mention if for Bed, Dining, Drawing, or Sitting 


oor, and any particular colour prefe 


. 
GIVEN AWAY! 
GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 
THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER is made to the readers of Tar 
Srranp Mae., 1/6/1903. On receipt of Postal Order for 5/-, or 62 
stamps, we will forward pirect From ovr Looms to your address, 
one of our 10/6 genuine Seamless Woven Reversible Car- 
Pets, suitable for Drawing-room, PDining-room, lroom, &c., hand 
somely bordered and woven in 30 different patterns and large 
enough to cover any ordinary-sized room. These Carpets 
will be sold as an advertisement for our goods, Below the Actual 
Cost of Production. They are mate of material equal to wool, 


and, being a speciality of our own, can -_ be obtai direct from 
our Looms, thus saving the purchasers all middle profits. With 
every Carpet we shall Ansoture.y Give Away a very handsome Rue to 


match, or we will send Two Carpets and Two Rugs for 9/6. Money 
willingly returned if not approved. Thousands of unsolicited testi- 
monials received. Mention Tux Srranp Mae., 1/6/1903, while writing. 
Cheques and P.O.'s payable to— 


F. HODCSON & SONS ("3"), Manutacturers, im 


WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS. 

















For LADIES 
and GENTLEMEN. 


is recommended in the cases 
mentioned below, by the high- 
est medical authorities. It is 
carried out in yourown home 
in the privacy of your own 
room. It is gentle and enjoy- 
able. Write for full explanatory 
treatise. A handsome volume 
of 50 pages. It is sent free on 
application. Write To - day. 
It will Cost you Nothing. 


INDIGESTION 
INSOMNIA 
CONSTIPATION 
NERVOUS DISORDERS 
SLUGGISH LIVER 
WEAK LUNGS 
OBESITY 


and generally the disorders re- 
sulting from a sedentary life. 


Address: EUGEN SANDOW, 


A. Postal Instruction Department, 


17-18, Basinghall Stre:t, 
—— London, E.C. 
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CAMERA. 


BRI H iS For DAYLIGHT 
39 Loading Films. 
4} by 3}. 








PRICE COMPLETE for Roll Films, with / 
** Beck’’ Symmetrical Lens //8, 72) 6 
and ‘‘Unicum”’ Shutter, 
Adapter, with Focussing Screen and Three Slides for 
Plates, 13/0. 
Send post-card for Price Liat and name of our nearest Agent. 
G. HOUGHTON & SON, Ltd., 
88 & 89, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
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THEN WRITE DIRECT FOR PHOTOS 
AND PARTICULARS TO 
IANOFORTE @ 


() * PIANO?) 


RUSHTON ¢ SON, 
































03% 


‘9 
ie 


{} Over 70 Years’ ‘ 


Established Reputation. 


NEAVE'S 
FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, 


GROWING CHILDREN, 


INVALIDS and the AGED. 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 
WOMAN'S EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1900. 


























“ Admirably adapted to the wants of infants.” 
Sir CHAS. A. CAMERON, C.B., M.D. 

















5 Used in the Russian 
Imperial Nursery. et 




















MANUFACTURERS, GRIMSBY. 





= 








FOR PRIVATE HOUSES 


40/- 


PER SET. 











Please write at once 
for Descriptive 
. Circular 






These 
Chimney- 
sweeping and 
Drain-clearingMa- 
chines are specially de- 
signed for Hotels, Private 
Houses, Country Mansions, 
etc. Theyarealwiys useful and 
last a lifetime. Thére are hundreds 
of uses to which they can be put. 


ASHFORD, Kent St., BIRMINGHAM. 









































GLOSSY LINEN 


is the pleasing result of successful 
ironing. The successful way is to 
mix a teaspoonful of 
Redford’s Starch Gloss 

with some water, and rub over the 
linen before ironing. A lovely gloss 
is the sure result. Ask your grocer; 
or a large box for a 1/- P.O., or sample 
for post-card from—S. A. Reprorp & 
Son, Oxrorp Sr., Liverroot. 
















EVERY MAN HIS OWN BARBER. 


¢ WATTS 


i POS/TION 
REAOY 
FOR USE 


POST FREE 
DIRECT FROM 


MANUFACTURERS. 





JOHN WATTS.LAMBERT S‘, SHEFFIELD. 
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Instal the... 


METAPHONE 





in your home and save your servants’ time 
and your own. Simple and inexpensive ; 
can be fitted to any existing Electric Bell 
wires by anyone. 


15/- for one pair, and 
for each additional instrument. 


The Metaphone is 
a telephone consisting of a receiver and transmitter 
combined and thoroughly reliable and efficient. 


Apply to THE NATIONAL TELEPHONE CO., LrD., 
Telephone House, Victoria Embankment, London, 
E.C., or to any of the Company’s Offices 
throughout the country, for the instruments, 
which will be sent you on receipt of 
payments. Fudl particulars and descrip- 

five Catalogue will be sent post 
Sree on application. 








FOOTS’ ADJUSTABLE CHAIR. 


Fits the figure in any i... as uickly adjusted oy the occupant. A twist of the wrist Fp it. Rocks or remains 
hair and Couch, and affords complete comfort and 


BACK vn to any de- 
ee 





SEAT tilts to any angle. 
LEG REST (detachable) 
— to varying posi- 


| HEAD REST adjustable 
in height. 
TABLE and READING 











DESK adjustable and 
detachable. 
=~ Chair that fits eve > 
-suits every impu 
every “limb. 


) J. FOOT & SON (Dept. R. C. 8), 





Comfort,” 
Free. 











171, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W 
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‘ oe e 
‘ Easy Walking Heels 
IT’ SA PLEASURE TO SHOP WHEN WEARING O’ SULLIVAN HEELS. 

IT LESSENS THE FATIGUE BY HALF. 
The only safe cushion to the foot. One pair of these Heels will out- 
wear two of leather, and give ten times more comfort. Secret— 
MADE OF NEW RUBBER. It is the first—the best—and the most 
lasting. Many rubber Heels are called, but only the O’SULLIVAN 
RUBBER HEEL is chosen. Merit tells. Order by the NAME and 
avoid cheap imitations made of old rubber. 
Can be fitted to all boots, new or old, black or tan. Two thicknesses—heavy 
or light. LADIES’, 1/- per pair. GENTS’, 1/6 per pair. 
Where Dealers fail, an outline of boot heel with P.O. to 

THE B.F. GOODRICH CO., 7, SNOW HILL, LONDON, E.C. 





























The soothing influences of a good 
pipe are only apparent to those who 
smoke 


th ‘MASTA’ 


It is the Perfect Pipe, and 
ensures absolute comfort 
and pleasure in 
smoking. 
























cost 20/- it 
would be cheap 
where a matter 
of personal plea- 
sure and health is 
concerned, but is 
sold at 2/-, 3/6, 5/-, 7/6, 
and upwards. 
Every Pire GuaRantrep. 


LD Iiustrated Booklet, * Hints 


























to Smokers,’ free. The 
MASTA’ Pipe can be obtained 
at Tobacconists’, or from The 
“MASTA” Patent uae Co. 
Dept. 153, Fleet St.,London,r.c. 































Hobbies New Photographic Catalogue 
Contains descriptions and _ illustrations of an 
exceptionally fine and varied range of Cameras 
The great_novelty this year is the “ Autocrat 
series of Folding Hand and Stand Cameras 
These are made in three qualities, and in }-plt ,5 
by 4in.,and ¢-plt. sizes. Cameras at all prices from 
5 Any of the Hiobbies Cameras may be paid for by 
Easy Instalments. Send Penny Stamp for Catalogue 
HOBBIES, Ltd., 12, Paternoster Sq.,.London, E C ‘S 





and at Glasgow, Liverpool, Birmingham, Leeds, & 





ee a 























* Fior pe Dixpiout” Cigars, No. 1 size, 22/- per 100 (4 for 1 -); No, 2, 
19/- per 100 (5 for 1/-); Bouquet (emall and extra choice), 21/- per 100 


(4 for 1/-); Sublimes (large and extra choice), 28/- per 100 (3 for 1/-). 


a “ Fior pe Dinpicut” Orcarerres (all tobacco leaf, no paper), a delight 
DOUBLE REAM ful : hiff, 8 A gh ld one. At all acod tobax wot gy poms: oa 
= : paid from the linporters, Bewitay & Co., Lrpv., Tobacconists to the 
CHEDDAR FLAVOUR Royal Family, 49, Strand, W.O.” Established 1780. i 
2 * 
“To APLIN & BARRETT, . mn erhin “it I. Sk, 
*“ Yeovil. IO; ~*~! a in 
nae, new In | Machi 
delicious in all my expener - . Nes 


WILLIAM C. HART.” 
t b 


Master Cook to Her late Majesty Queen Victoria. ] ’ 
For 20 years in Her Majesty's Kitchen. ’ P 4 


SOLD AT ALL:-PROVISION STORES ‘ ) ’ 
‘ 


3 . 
Claxton $s = There is all difference between a machine possessing a“ Sound 
PATENT Arm,” and amachine without one. By its use that buzzing 
4 7 sound is eliminated, and every note reproduced naturally, Can 


For Remedying Prominent Ears, be turned in any direction while record is being played. 


The GRAMAPHONE “SOUND ARM” is sold on 








| consider all your goods excellent ; as for the 
ST. IVEL’ CHEESE, I have never tasted any- 


thing 


























Preventing Daher . or lif 
sas Keeps the Har — i. the following Machines at 21 extra—not sold separately 

- : : ‘ The Monarch with “Sound Arm”) .. £8:10 

[nail sizes. Send measure round head The Double-Sp ing Monarch ditto .. £11:0 

Justabevecars, Price 3/6. Postage, 1d. The Triple-Spring Monarch ditto . £13:10 

A Monarch de Luxe ditto .. £16:0 

» S. M. Claxton, 108, Strand, THE TALKING MACHINE CO., York Street, Glasgow. 





LONDON, W.C. 
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OETZMANN « CO., 


HAMPSTEAD ROAD, W. 


(Continuation North of Tottenham Court Road). 








Chairs finished in 
coverings to match 


60 & 61, Grafton St., Dublin; 75, Union St., Ryde. any of the Sette 
ALL 
CARPETS 
MADE 
UP 
FREE 

= OF 


Su. SHREWSBURY. CHARCE. 
The “Shrewsbury” Easy Chair, 


The “Shrewsbury” Settee, well upholstered, spring well upholstered, spring stuffed, and cove! 





stuffed, and covered with artistic tapestry, finished with with artistic tapestry, finished with large 
large oxidized copper nails, £2 198. 6d. oxidized copper nails, £1 18s. 











ee a 


Ce I, OD 
&RAMOPHONES © 


FROM 3 GUINEAS TO £20. 
The New No. 3, in Oak Case, £3 3a. 3 
wonderfully clear ani natural in tone. Records 
on aageul if remittance sent with order for 


quantity required. Prices—2/6, 5/-, and 10/- each 


BLACKPOOL 

















Blackpool in June— 
Beautiful Weather, 


BLACKPOOL. 
The ideal holiday spot. Every taste 
gratified. Everything to please every- 
body. A wonderland by the waves. 
Easy of access from all parts. The 
children’s paradise—firm golden sands. 
Safe boating and bathing. Mild and 
equable climate. Illustrated Guide post pape sr ; .- 
free, and information. Apply Adver- Fens Plagues, ie. Aragsoustetmaieion 
tising Manager, Town Hall, Blackpool, Queen Victoria._\MHOF & MUKLE, 
or 62, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate co 110, New Oxford Street, 


tee cA 











Thousands of Records by: Madame Calvé, 
Caruso, Kubelik, Mde. Kirkby Lunn, Sarah 
Bernhardt, Ben Davies, Grenadier Guards, 
Haydn Quartette, Dan Leno, Geo. Robey, &c. 
Send for Illustrated List (FREE). 
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Mrs. NORMAN FORBES 
ROBERTSON on 
“Tatcho.” 

“ 42, Bedford Square, London, W.C 
2th March, ll 
*Tatcho’ is very much a 
ciated I have used it for come tine 
and have found it most beneficial, 
and have had pleasure in recom- 
mending it to my friends. 
“(Mra.) Nonwan Forses Rosexrson.” 


Mrs. BROWN POTTER 


tells the Secret of 
her Beautiful Hair. 
“ Burleigh House, 
“16, Blenheim Ra. London. 
“ Dear Sir,—I only use ‘ Tatcho.’ 
“Cora Unecnart Porrer.” 


Commander T. WOLFE 
MURRAY, R.N., on 
” Tatcho. a 


“ Trobridge, Crediton. 
“ Thave found ‘ Tatcho’ of distinct 
benefit to my hair.” 


LADY COLLINS on 
“ Tatcho.’ 


“ Lady Collins has been induced to 
try ‘Tatcho,’ owing to the fact that 
a near relative of hers used it for 
a short time, the result being that 
the hair began to grow fast and 
thick 18, Ashburn Place, Ken- 
sington, W., 13th March, 1903. 


A CONSUL-GENERAL on 
“Tatcho.” 


“ U.S, Consulate General, Tangier, 
“ Moroceo, 24th March, 1903. 

I think a lot of your ‘Tatcho,” 

and I can highly eens it 

“J. W. Maurin.” 


Major-General KEATE 
on “Tatcho.” 
“ High Croft, Winchester. 

“IT find ¢ Renewer excellent, 
and better than anything I have ever 
tried in the course of a long life. 
I could not have believed that any 
preparation could do so much good 
in so short a time.” 


PRINCESS EUGENIE 
CRISTOFOROS 
PALG@OLOGUE 
on “Tatcho. 
**Tatcho' is invaluable. I would 


not be without it on any account 
Belvedere Hotel, Kensington.” 


Col. H. BAGOT CHESTER 


on “Tatcho.” 
“ Zetland House, Maidenhead, 
“Ist April, 1903 

“Ever since I began to use 
Tatcho' and learnt from experience 
its value, [ have recommended it to 
my friends and acquaintances, and 
in ao case has it failed to meet with 

unqualified an proval 

H. Bacor Cuesten.” 


A WHOLE wonTns COURSE OF TREATMENT WITH ‘‘ TATCHO”’ 
CARRIAGE PAID TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE KINGDOM. 


Gut this Out { or ) THIS Sm. 


and ; rye we Soman TO A LARCE 
Post To-Day 




































sears your | COUPON 4/6 sortie For 1/10 “Paa®* 


= antes this nt the. offer the Company is acting with the knqutete that such distribution of large Trial 
Bottles is eee ~ . paepenaiiee even more widely known, and is introducing it to every home in a more 
factory manner than could be effected by _ other form of publicity. 


“TATCHO™ ” is a brilliant, spirituous tonic, the colour of whisky, free from all grease. 
yee ” is not a dye, and contains no colouring matter or any harmful ingredient. 
“ PATCHO ” is sold by all Chemists and Stores throughout the world in bottles at 1s., 2s. Od., and 4s. 6d 


“TATCHO" LABORATORIES, 81, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 


HINDE’S 
CURLERS. 























Ther: are twenty - one 





different patterns of Hinde’'s 
Curlers and Wavers. Ladies 





themselves know how each 











supplies a separate want at 


the dressing-table. My Mo-ther bids me Hinde 1 my hair. 



































STAND PRE-EMINENT. 
HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS IN USE. 


Known and coprinns throughout the world. May 
be had of local Ironmongers or Seedsmen. 












THOMAS CREEN & SON, Ltd., 


Smithfield iron Works, Leeds, and ) 
New Surrey Works, Southwark St., London, 8.E. 















PLEASE WRITE FOR PRICE LIST No. 11. 


SNOWITE COLLARS 


Something fresh, useful, and never on 
market before. Undistinguishabie from 
















FALLING. 
EYELASHES 


spoil the beauty of the fairest face, and 
deprive the eyes of their defence 
against dirt and dust. The eyelashes 
are strengthened and restored by 
SINGLETON’S EYE OINTMENT, a& 
remedy with 300 years’ reputation. 
Bupplied by chemists and stores in 
ancient pedestal pots for 2/. each. A 
little book ** How to Preserve the Eye. 
a will be sent to any applicant b 

STEPHEN GREEN, 210, Lambe 

Road, London. All who suffer 
from any eye trouble should 
send for it. 


on towel. No starching required. After 
this they are snowy white as before. 
COLLARS 64d. each, or 3 for 16 ‘state size 
and style when ordering), CUFFS 1/- pair. 
FRONTS 1/- each. All post free. Supplied 
caly by PARKER’S 


Illustrated List se: 


















DEPT, 14. CHEAPSIDELAN a 


$= —SSS>SSS—SSSSS, | meee, 
——— 
Se Amsne pezoaroy |/ (1TH AND BURN 
\ with cigar rings, centre pieces, and strips, 
y a most attractive and fascinating pastime. 
200 Rings, 1 Centre, 1 Strip - - - I/= 
me. &@ ic Bo *:* = 
1,000 S 6 © wa *-* <a 


. Post Sree with instructions. Promptly Relieved and Cured by 
J. CAUNT, Lacknow Drive, Nottingham, *SANTEXEMA”—You may try it FREE 

















_ Are you tortured from morn till night with burning, 

itching, scalding Eczema—worse when you get into bed ; 

no rest day or night ; the various remedies you have tried 

FER have been of little benefit? If you suffer like this, or with 

any skin trouble, great or small, send for a free trial sample 

of “‘ ANTEXEMA,” naming Strand Magazine, together with 

. copyright treatise on ‘‘ Skin Troubles,” and 200 testimonials 


) —— A Bohemian from grateful sufferers who have been cured. Sent in plain 


wrapper, post paid. ‘‘ ANTEXEMA” is sold by all chemists at 
Garnet V1; (post free from us for 1/3). Refuse induclous substitutes. 


The ‘‘ANTEXEMA" CO., London, N.W. 
True Hair Grower 


When I was bald I came into possession 
of the secret of a genuine hair grower. My 
hair grew to its present length in about 
40 days. Hundreds of other similar cases 
I am selling the marvellous preparation. 

* To introduce it I will post you a trial box 
in sealed plain parcel for only 2 stamps. 
it, as I did, and convince yoursell. 
Address: JOHN ORAVEN - BURLEIGH, 
8.V., 110, St. Martin's Lanz, Lowpon. 











Bracelet 
FREE 


Easy Conditions 












Send 1/1, and receive by return one of my popular 
Gold Wire Brooches, any name required. Also, as an 
advertisement, | am giving my customers the Bracelet 
absolutely FREE. Send to-day. 


J. H. HARRIS, sLackroot, LANos. 


The ‘great and increasing development of ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, and its adaptation to every branch of induws, 
opens out a wide field of profitable employment and lucrative responsible positions. YOU CAN BEST ENTER THIS FIELD 
by studying IN SPARE TIME our Correspondence Courses in ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 

rogressive, and rapid system of education in every branch of Electrical 


| They provide an easy, p n of ed 
Engineering, and enable Students and Workers to attain individual advancement, increased wage, and 


SPARE TIME. incustiat supremacy. We also teach MINING ENGINEERING, MECHANICAL ENGINEER- 

® ING, and STEAM ENGINEERING, branches’ of industry in which Electricity plays an important 
part. SUPERIOR POSITIONS GAINED FOR QUALIFIED STUDENTS. Write for Prospectus. Name subjects 
integsted in.—THE BRITISH CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, LTD. (Dept. 21), 180, Fleet St., LONDON, E.C. 
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DONT FORGET TO INCLUDE 


i HARTMANNS 
HYCIENIC TOWELETTES 


Antiseptic & Absorbent. Highly recommended by the Leading Doctoi 
throughout the United Mingdoee z. being superior to other Sanitary Towels, 
Obtainable at less than the cost of washing. From all Drapers and Chemists in 64. 
kets one dozen, 1/- (6d. per half >) 1/4 and 2/- per dozen. 
artmann’ a) inaiter Sheets for Accouchement (in three sizes), 1/-, 1/6, and 2/6. 
“A USEFUL BOOKLET,” Advice on Accouchement anid the Management of 
Babies, will ea sent post free on application 
The Manageress, HARTMANN’S DEPOT, 26, Thavies Inn, London, E.C. 














































One Grade oniy—THE BEST. 


PREMIER *"2..!2* 


£1 1s. Monthly. 


List Free. 8 Dept., 
PREMIER WORKS, 
Cowomtsy 


20, Holborn Viaduct; and 133, Hammersmith Rd. 


Test Horoscope 


For ONE SHILLING. 


Send a Postal Order for One Shilling, or 14 stamps, 
with the time, date, sex, and place of birth, and we 
will satisfy you. 

To convince everyone that we have confidence in our 
ability to give a reliable TEST Horoscope, we will re- 
fund the eee ne sent to us if the He mpage is not true. 











—r—> — 


Address §&., EDITOR ‘©MODERN ASTROLOCY,” 
9, Lyncroft Gardens, West Hampstead, London, N.W. 













This World-famed Velveteen ual in appearance to the best 
Genoa Velvet, and its durability A the wonder of all who have had 
it in wear. It is Manufact nd, and can only 
be obtained direct from LEWIS" os, in 
who will were a large box of Patierna, including Bla 
all the New lours and Pastel Shades, Pos 
PAST PILE. FAST DYED. EVERY TNOH OU ARANTE 
SEASONABLE DRESS Saves Wonderful Value 
Warrrs ror Parrenns. ea m Srranp Mac. A 
b] 





SILVER QUEEN 
CYCLES. 


From 1©/- Monthly. 

ee i~—’ LIST 
Free. 

THE arLvER QUEEN 

OYOLE 00., Lap. (Y_ Dept.), 

18, Gray's Ixw Rpv., Lowpon 



































Madame H. M. ROWLEY’S 


TOILET MASK 


O2zw Face Giowe (Patented) 
isa natural beautifier for yo and eerre the skin 
and removing ional i 

It is S@ft and flexible in form, and can be worn without discomfort 
or inconvenience. 

It is recommended by eminent physicians and scientists as a substitute for 
injurious cosmetics. 

COMPLEXION BLEMISHES may be hidden imperfectly by cosmetics and 
powders, but can only be removed permanently by the Toilet Mask. By its use 
every kind of spots, impurities, roughness, etc., vz anish from the skin, leaving it soft, 
clear, brilliant, and beautiful. It is harmless, =~ little, and saves pounds uselessly 
expended for cosmetics, powders, lotions, etc. wrevents and removes wrinkles, 
and is both a complexion preserver and ba. ” cemees Treatise post free two 
stamps. Address, and kindly mention this Magazine— 


Meas EX. MM. HOW iI, 


} 
OTHE TOILET MASK CO., % Sxf9n, SxREET 





)} TO BE WORN THREE TIMES 
IN THE WEEK. 
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andow’s 


Spring Seip. 





SHUT 





PHYSICAL CULTURE 


is the cry of to-day; it was the cry of the old Romans in 
times long past, an it always will be the cry. 


AND WHY? 

Because bodily health will always be the test blessing 
man can obtain. Sandow, by constructing his Patent Dumb- 
bells compressible, forces you to employ your will power, 
and it is only by this concentration of WILL POWER on 
oo — involved that complete bodily health can be 
ol 

An Milastrated Chart of carefully graduated Home Exercise 
is given away with the Dumb-bells. 


PRICES, 12/6, 10/6, 7/6, 5/- PER PAIR. 
Sold by Athletic Outfitters, etc.. and by 
SANDOW’S CRIP DUMB-BELL COMPANY, 
Sandow Hall, Savoy Corner, Victoria Embankment, 


Descriptive Circular Sent Post Free. 
















. goPuULAr ys 


AS L N 


¢ Worn all over the % 


World. 
TEN THOUSAND LADIES 


have already secured one of these marv ellous Skirts, and owing 
to the enormous demand we continually keep an immense 
staff in our extensive workrooms employed solely in the 
manufacture of these 8 

These wonderful 

Skirts are made 

from superior 

rn ‘atered 

loreen, large, full 


Stocks of Dress 


Newsvryrs, Lep., hold one of the largest 
Materials, Rich Silks, + "Household and Furnishing Drapery 
in the Kingdom. If there is anything you require, write to us 
for Patterns and compare the value we offer with Goods you 
can purchase elsewhere. 

you want a cheap Summer Dress, a Smart Blouse, a 
Fashionable Skirt, or gnreiing for the House, write for a copy 
nderful 


of our Wo k, published on the first of 
every month, and sent Post Sas to any address. 


NEWBURYS, Ltd., Old Square, Birmingham. 











Our skin should be dry. 






Man is not a fish, and 











live in water. His 





cannot 





perspiration should be absorbed 






and carried off. 









Deimel Underwear 
like 


The Dr. 
of Linen- Mesh absorbs 










a linen towel. 


It keeps the skin dry like 






a towel. 







It is agreeable io the skin 






like a soft and clean towel. 












All Deimel 
the Dr. Deimel name on a 
woven Trade-Mark label. 





Garments bear 















Booklet, giving fuller infor- 
mation, and samples free on 







Apply to— 


THE DEIMEL 
FABRIC CO., 


11, Bread Street, 
Cheapside, 
LONDON, E.C. 
New York, U.S.A.: 
491, Broadway. 


Montreal, Canada: . 
2202, St. Catherine St. 


application. 























This Trade-mark on 
every garment. 
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THE FINEST 
MESSINA LEMONS 
are used in its manu- 
facture. 


tastes so good or quenc 





makes 2 gallons. 






7 


y 


You can neither make nor buy another beverage that 


so healthful, so convenient, so inexpensive. A 44d. bottle 


Dr. A. B. CRIFFITHS, the 
sible to produce Lemonade of a higher standard of excellence.” 


LERONADE 








hes thirst so well. No other drink 





famous Food Analyst, says: “It is impos- 









We 






(i... | SP GALLONS 
t FOR 



















WCQ 


Ww 

















Up 





- 


LL 


4, 


“, 


LY 


lle 


Paz 


i 






2 | 








Of peculiar flavour, alto- 
gether fascinating, and 
individual. Smokers of 
“Three Nuns” do not 
chop and change—it is 
that or nothing. ‘“‘ King’s 
Head” is a tobacco of 
similarly unique flavour 
but stronger and sold at 
( the same price. 


OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE. 


; loz. Packets, 2oz. and 4oz. Tinn 


J, & F. BELL, Ltd., 
} Glasgow. 
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PEACH'S .-°§ CURTAINS 











DIRECT FROM THE L.00MmMs. 


SENT FREE TO YOU. The Largest and most com i“ Illustrated Book and Buyers’ Guide (No. 312) of Lace Goods issued. Exceptionally 
low prices. PEACH’S REGISTERED ARTISTIC DESIGNS in:— 


LACE CURTAINS. MADRAS MUSLINS. CAPES. LADIES’ & GENT.'S ROSrERY 
REAL SWI ROLLER BLIN BLOUSES. HOUSEHOLD LINEN 
GUIPU RE @ ART. LACES ALL 3 MAKES. COLLARETTES. | WRITE To- DAY. 








Lot 312 contains 1 pair Rich Lacey Drawing-room Curtains, 4yds. long, about 2yds. wide; 2 pairs alike 


Popular Parcel, 21/ j= ees Dining-room Curtains, choice old lace design, 3¢yds. long, 60in. wide; 1 pair floral and scroll 


Bedroom Curtains, 3yds. long Soin. wide ; 1 pair fashionable Brise Bise © urtains ; 1 Guipure Table Centre (Renaissance dene) j 1 set Duc se 
Toilet Table Covers (1 45in. long and 5 ph. ler), CARRIAGE ay» EE, 21/-. Ecru if desired. Oustomers ores hout the ire testify 
the Marvellous Value and Durability 8S. PEACH & SONS. Lace Curtai n Manufactu NOTTINGHAM. blished tear, 
5 Oures Ulcers, Abscesses, Tumours, Pol ss’ 
23 BURGESS Poisoned W cuntoot et +o —. Pro sorte BURGESS 
Ringworm, and a in Diseases. Invaluable for rify th - 
ADE MARK LION ] 2 ees ee mM vse. cach per LION ia Bont wt TRADE K 
Chemists, from . c., each pe 
OINTMENT A or post free from Priprietor | E. BURGESS, PILLS — 
59, Gray's Inn Road, London. Advice Gratis, Aperient, 











THE MUSIC YOU LOVE BEST. 


SMe DON'T SNEEZE]| gsi CAMPBELLS = 
MELODEONS 


yy OR. MACKENZIE’S 
CATARRH-CURE With Organ and Celestial 
Bell Accompaniments. Ho yoy jnoula 


Smelling Bottle be without one. The solemn Psaim, ss 


the M ‘ th 
it | tly Rel quickly e Merry ce can all be == Ly 
Music required. Used th at the world. 
200,000 TESTIMONIALS. 













= 























; Arrests influenza. Is the ‘ 
best remedy for Faintness § and Special Offer to the Readers of “Tux Stnaxp Magazine.” 
er A in the Head. }— > — sane Melo snags + price only 69 
Deane Cam 8 iniature elodeon ..... . ‘a . e rg 
F — = AY FEVER. Campbell's “ Paragon ” Melodeon sc teaiaiilasity : % en 
oom ELL me _ 0 y ali Chemists and stores. Campbell's “ Favourite” Melodeon . - 108 
BOTT. Price A/- ; or if you cannot obtain it at Out out this and send P.O.0O. for the amount. 
rs) your Chemists (refuee worthiess imi- Either sent carriage paid to any address in Great Britain & Ireland. 
= ) send 14 Stamps and it will be Send at once for Campbell's Illustrated Privilege Price List of all kinds 
YT sent Post Free from ie wastes + | .—, ng Moshines — j cipe pa.eve pens 
J ndaon ade cords, 1; Columbia, me mp to— 
MACKENZIE $ CURE DEPOT, READING. a -- aes £0 os yo Instrument Makers, 116, Trongate, Giascow. 
‘ears. Bewane or Worrncess Imirarions. 








powruer movis) | TOOTH-ACHE 


RUIN YOUR FURS ane munis’ oF 
a Prevents I , Saves 
Miirection, leepless 
OR BLANKETS BUNTER’S 4ii-%2 
Neuralgic Headaches and 
‘gag NERVINE. 
9 All Oh ts, . 
K EATIN G S POW 8) E R - As cine I i Toothache it has no equal. / have used 


it successfully for years.”—Prof. W. WILSON, M.D 


PRESERVES THEM. “THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 


KILLS BLACKBEETLES &FLEAS KAYE’S worsveu's PILLS 


Are a certain Oure for Indigestion, Biliousness, \ Headache, D pale, 

Constipation, Liver and Kidney Complaints, kc. wr fetes o 
ages they are wr 

Of all Chemists, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box. 


CONGREVE 


BALSAMIC 


LIXIR 


FOR ASTHMA, 
CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, 
COUCHS, COLDS, 

CONSUMPTION. 











DRAB COUTIL 


FLEXIBLE CORSET. 


To batten, 3/11; or with busk, 4/6; 
or fitted with Unbreakable Hercu- 
4 --% and Steels, 6/6. 
Suitable for Summer Wear. Also 


IMPROVED KNITTED CORSETS 
Support Without Pressure. 
Elastic Sides. Perfect Fit. Mention Srranp Mao. Write for List. 
Knitted Corset and Clothing Co., 118, Mansfield Road, Nottingham. 


Q000000000000000000000 
Look for the Trade Mark 


Bissell’s °<” 

$se t ow “the 
It guarantees 

dcop sweepine, Carpe t Sweeper Of all Patent Medicine Vendors, 1/1}, 2/9, 4/6 & 11/- per bottle. 


and durability. 
Price 9/9, 10/6, 13/3, 14/9 & 17/3, rpet Stores & Ironmongers CONCREVE’S NEW BOOK ON CONSUMPTION. 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper Company, Finsbury, E.C. Price 64., post free, from Coombe Lodge, Peckham, London, S.B. 
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Local 
Medicines 





Electrical 
Diffusion. 
| 


ll 
Hl 
MII I Mil forte nema 
| lil nt a the Natural Vigour 
of the Body. 


- DRESS the wound—Nature Heals It.” Such was the dictum of a wise surgeon. Nature is ever 
and always the curative. Nature fights disease and always conquers it when her powers are 
unimpaired. Aye, here’s the rub! The nature in our bodies is unhappily mostly weakened and 

impaired. It has lost more or less of its subtle electrical powers of destruction and obstruction. The 

eater the loss, the greater the weakness, pain, disease, and nervous disorganisation that afflicts us. 
fi is obvious that if we can restore the lost powers that disease, pain and weakness must flee. They do 
at once if you wear a Richardson Perfected Electro-Galvanic Belt. By its use you impart to your body 
and diffuse all over it the electrical force and power of which your own system is deficient. It imparts 
and diffuses a gentle, soothing, curative, and invigorating glow of continuous nervous energy. It acts at 
once. It commences to restore you forthwith. It banishes those aching pains in the Kidneys and small 
of the back ; it disperses the cramp and twitching of the limbs ; it cleanses and stimulates the Liver ; it 

strengthens the weak stomach and debilitated processes of digestion. Thus, following the wearing of a 


Richardson Electric Belt, 


you are benefited in every function and organ. The curative benefit is constitutional, and therefore 
general to the whole system. Medicine is local, and limited to one organ or function. But the 
Electrical force and power a Richardson Belt infuses into your system has no such hampering limitations. 
This is why, following its use, you so quickly pick up all at once, why strength returns so speedily, why 
the nerves and energies become so strong and sustained. All the organs work in harmony: their action 
dovetails in and assists each other. Medicine, on the other hand, mostly benefits one part at the expense of 
the other parts. Richardson Electrical benefit is real and not partial in action. It is therefore to be 
relied upon to do good and to do it quickly and well. — It is the greatest and best curative agent known 


to science. Free Trial for One Month. 


We ask the readers of this magazine to remember that this offer is made by a British firm with 21 
years’ reputation in the City of London. We invite every sufferer to write in confidence, mention your 
most disagreeable symptoms, and then we can recommend the style of belt most suitable for your case. 
We will supply this Belt on Thirty Days’ Free Trial, as we are certain it will cure, and that the 
wearer, after the month’s trial, will then prefer to keep rather than return the Belt. If you are not 
perfectly satisfied, return it to us; it costs you nothing to try it. The fact that medicines have not 
cured you proves that a remedy of a totally different character, like electricity, is required. 





















| 







































All who can possibly do so are invited to call, examine, and test the Richardson 
An Invitation.— y 

Electro-Galvanic Belts and Batteries. Advice free by Specialists in Treatment 
Write to-day for Illustrated Pamphiets with numerous Testimonials, sent free. 












by Electricity. 




















A. M. RICHARDSON & CO., Medical CGalvanists, 36, Vulcan House, 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. Established 1882. 
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a SAMUELS »' - 
MARVELLOUS, ATCHES 


KEYLESS ENGLISH LEVER. KEYLESS 


d0/- vs IMPE RIAL 30/- } CF . ‘none 


A finely finished High-grade Timekeeper 
of British workmanship throughout. Solid 
massive Sterling Silver Hall-marked Cases, 
Full Plate Movement, Fully Jewelied, Dust 
and Damp Excluding Cap (removable), 
and all the latest improvements. 


H. SAMUEL’S PRICE, 35/- 


Much superior to Watches offered 
elsewhere at 50/- and upwards. 


’ \ 
j) A MONTH'S FREE TRIAL. 
SENT COMPLETE WITH WRITTEN 
WARRANTY FOR TEN YEARS AND 
ALL NECESSARY INSTRUCTIONS N 
BY FIRST POST AFTER RECEIPT 
OF POST OFFICE ORDER. 


IMPORTANT INVENTIONS 


PROTECTED BY 


HIS MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 


are contained in H. Samuel's Watches. 


f ' A clever arrangement of the Safety 
PATENT Action absolutely preventing damage 


— through . overwinding. 
An improved Balance »y which the 


oa weight is more evenly distributed 
a | than in ordinary Watches, ensuring 


perfect smoothness and regularity. 


ONLY to be OBTAINED in H. SAMUEL’S WATCHES, 
inctuded without extra charge. 


supplies as ireinaing | NOW READY ! FREE ABSOLUTELY ! 


atch at same price. The New Edition of 


H. SAMUEL’S BIG BARGAIN GUIDE. 


Many hundreds of pounds have been expended upon this superb and elaborate production, 
the New Edition of which ls just out of the printer's hands. It explains in full detail 
how to do your shopping in comfort at home and by DEALING WITH THE FACTORY DIRECT 
RETAIN FOR YOURSELF THE MIDDLE PROFITS! 200 _ 3,000 Engravings!! 
Gold and Silver Watches; Hall-marked Gold Dress Rings, 5/6; Gold Gem 
Brooches, 6/6 ; Bracelets and Charms. = ae selection of articles 
of every description for household personal adornment and use. 








Sent FREE to every reader of ‘THE STRAND’ on receint of a postcard. 
READ THE GREAT BONUS PRIZE OFFERS. WRITE TO-DAY. 


H. SAMUEL (2%), MARKET st, MANCHESTER. 
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JUDGE US 


ADIES have tenons shat for quasinn vateo in price, enteuiyiocentites Sieh an snes ne 


fasilities—no establishment enjoys greater—allow us to give the utmost pos- 
sible return for the money. Any garment sent on approval, on receipt of price. We 


guarantee every customer _—— satisfaction, or 


will refund the money in full 
LADIES’ SPRING COSTUMES 

1 . 

SENT TO 
Model 37 P. 
YOUR This lovely Costume meets with every notion of good 
HOME taste, smartness, and economy, superior workman- 
01 ship, and distinction of style. 
Smart tailor-made Costume, well cut, finely tailored 
Carriage and substantially lined. New Russian Blouse (as illus- 
Paid. tration), nicely stitched and strapped, Skirt trimmed 
elaborate new style Hip Trimmings. In good reliable 
Venetian Cloths in the following shades :—Light and 
“3 Dark Navy, Green, Brown, Light and Dark Grey, 
and Black. Bust—32,M, and % ins. Skirt—4, 

42, and 44 ins. front. 
When ordering please state size required. 


: : 

and OU cannot fail to look well and tastefully Fashionably Cut Skirt 
dressed in one of these Costumes. We In godd Navy or Black Serge 
Service- employ only the best designers, tailors and thoroughly well made, strapped 
dressmakers, and give the work our unceasing satin faced sateen, and lined 
able. attention. These are the factors that have throughout linenette, 38, 40, 42, 
helped to make our reputation and huge and 45in. long. For style and 
business possible. Be sure to write early, service these Costume skirts are 

else we cannot guarantee prompt delivery. unapproachable at the price. 


lilustrated Catalogue, No. 37, and Patterns of our famous 
Dress Fabrics sent post free on approval. 


~- FREE -= 


MINIATU RE ILLUSTRATIONS of our 


STEEL-PLATE ENGRAVINGS 


and Gravures will be presented free of charge to every Reader calling 
at the offices of THE IMPERIAL FINE ART CO., 

Buston Road, London, N.W., or same will be forwarded to any 
avidress (at home or abroad) on receipt of 3stampe. Mention Strand Mag 


Model 37 S. 





Stylish 















# # Direct from the Maker. ¢ a 


BABY CARRIAGES 


Delivered free, Cg cent. below retail prices. Send post- 
card To- DAY for up-to-date Designs, to— 


HAWKES’ BABY-CARRIACE WORKS, WORCESTER. 
Also New Tyres, Wheels. Hoods Recovered, &c. 





































STAINS GREY HAIR, 


ered NECROCEI Ny 


Is applied in a few minutes. 
It is Harmless, Washable, 
Lasting, and Restores the 
Oolour to the Root, 
detection impossible, and is 
undoubtedly the Cleanest 
and Best Hair Stainer in the 
Wi No 1, Light Brown ; 
No. 2, Golden; No. 3, Dark 
Brown ; No. 4, Black. Sent 
secretly packed by post for 
ww 24, 2 an —_ 10/-. 
edical 


sent 
with ya Bottle. 












FROM i/- PER YARD. 


The cheapest and most beautiful Silks ever pro- 
duced. Rich in weave and dainty in colour e 
full range of our N \rrowat Stcasand other Dress 
7 Goods sent on approval, free of all charge. The 
collection consists of the latest novelties in 
Pi — and Trinted ois His = Cord and Lace 
an new Voi uslins, ranging from 
id. to 1/6 the yard. Donegal Tweeds, Zihe- 
lines, Fancy, Striped, and Flaked Suitings, 
Figured Repp, &c., are also included amongst 
the many Compting materials shown, at manu- 
facturers’ prix 
Of our art hooklet, “Tue Sromy or Srix,” so 


32 and 33, Brooke Street, 
Helbern, London, E.C. 


"Oe eer ~ eee ee ~ pee 
Sigh No More, Ladies! 


IF YOUR HAIR IS THIN. 
Ry spies now remain, that we advise those 


who have not secured one to do so - once. HAIR COMBINCS MADE UP, 2/- per ounce. 


oan & postcard today te DEPT. 1 PURE HAIR 
TIGR AL SILK ‘WAREHOUSE Ps TAILS OF fom 5/6 - S3/- 
ae 


(wear ©O., Proprietors), Maccl 
ih. Write to T. S. BROWN, 3, Leece Street, LIVERPOOL. 
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ALL FAT PEOPLE 


Can be CURED by taking 


Trilene 


Tablets 


(Rega.) 


or General. 
agreeable, 


Diet. 


for a few weeks. 
safely REDUCE WEIGHT and 
CURE CORPULENCY PERMA- 
NENTLY, whether Abdominal 
They are small, 
harmiless, sent 
privately, and never fail to 
improve both Health and 
Figure without change of 


They will 











each 








AN ENGLISH COUNTESS writes :— 
= ‘Yo our Trilene Tablets act admirably.” 





An suneoneting: Book on Obesity accompanies 
x. 


— — — —— —— EEO 


Send 2s. 6a. to Mr. O. Wells, The 
Trilene Company, 66, Finsbury 
Pavement, London. 


ttt he Be te di ta th etitieariatiel 








SAMPLES OF TESTIMONIALS. 


** 8, Alexandra Road, Norwich, roth Oct., 1896. 
** GENTLEMEN,—In reference to Trilene Tablets, I may say 
that my wife found the greatest possible benefit from the use of 
them—their action was rapid and exceeded our utmost expecta- 
tions, as they were also most beneficial to the respiratory organs, 
My wife was many years growing too stout, but although the 
disease was, I consider, chronic, the Tablets soon reduced the 
same completely. “ Yours faithfully, Jd. R. CANHAM.” 

Extract from “ The Lady,” 3rd Sept., 1896: ‘‘ Many stout 
persons have suffered untold agonies in unavailing efforts to 
reduce their bulk, either by means of severe dieting or by taking 
more or less deleterious drugs ; but all these pains would have 
been saved if they had only invested in a case of the wonderful 
Trilene Tablets, which are an unfailing Cure for Obesity.’ 

Miss E. HATTON, of 2, Chepstow Mansions, London, W., writes: 
“* Tablets did much good in every way and reduced me 28Ib.” 

PRINCESS LIECHTENSTEIN OF LANDSBERG, Austria, 
writes: ‘* Pray send me your Tablets directly.” 

LADY CONSTANCE CONRAD writes from Wiesbaden : “I am 
highly pleased with your Tablets.” 

West Cornforth, Ferryhill. 

Mr. WILLIAM USHER says: “A sister of mine, who was 
17st., was greatly reduced by your Tablets to 15st. 

Mises JANE OARTER, of your Tab House, Tewkesbury, 
says: *‘ The Tablets are of the greatest value. I am reduced 
many stone, and shall be pleased to recommend them.” 

Mr. THOS. BLAKELY, of 37, The Grove, Bedford, writes: 

“T have lost a little over 42lb. since taking your Tablets, and 
my case causes much local interest. 

OUNTESS SECKENDORFF, of Berlin, says: “I took them 
myself successfully, and am recommending the T esanenh iends.” 

Mrs. W. A. RADFORD, of High Street, New Brinsley, East- 
wood, writes : ‘* Before taking Tablets I was 46in. round waist ; 
now I am 32in. I hope soon to be 23. I could hardly move 
or ae +, Y-- now I get about easily. Please use this as you wish.” 

BOSTON, Cambridge Villas, Clifford Street, South 
Wis igston, says: “I congratulate you on your wonderful 
Tablets. My weight at first starting them was rst. 7lb., and 
I now weigh gst. 111b.” 

Mr. J. Y. NEWTON, “The Priory,” Elton, Peterborough, 
bony have lost ‘r4lb. in weight, and never felt better in 
my life. 





COUNTESS FURSTENBERG writes: “The Tablets act 
oe and well.” 

Mrs. CROSSLEY, of Rose Hill, Torver, nr. Coniston, says: 
“ There is a ve » decided diminution of fat. | am delighted, 
and cannot speak too highly in praise of Tablets. My heart is 
better, and I can breathe so much easier. You may refer to me 
as often as you like.” 

Mies DUCCLEBY, 16, New Road, Driffield, writes: “‘ The 
girl who took your Tablets is reduced about a}st.’ 

Mrs. ROLLITT, of North Farm, Letwell, says: ‘ Tablets 
have done a world of good—reduced r4lb. already without 
altering diet.’ 

Mrs. WEAVER, of Greenpits Villa, Station Road, Ross, 
Hereford, says: ‘‘ Have been reduced from 13st. 8lb. to r1st., 
and you may make any use of this statement. I can highly 
recommend them.” 

Mrs. PEARCE, Armstrong Road, Benwell : * Reduced from 
12st. to g}st., and do not get any heavier. 

Col.-Sergeant WHITTLE, of East Lancashire Regiment, 
Burnley, Lancs, says: “‘A man in our regiment in 18g1 lost 
several stone from taking your Tablets.” 

COUNT EHRENWAUD, of Liatorp, Sweden, writes, oth Oct., 
1899: “‘The person who took Tablets lost. 8b. during the 
cure. 

Mrs. H. COX, 28, Watnall Road, Hucknall Torkard, says: 
**T have from one supply lost rolb. in weight.” 

Mrs. MARY WILLIAMS, of Old Yard, near Redol, Bagillt, 
Wales, writes, Nov. 22nd, 1898 : “‘ Your Tablets reduced me 

2st., and have benefited me greatly.” 

Mrs. FENTON, 11, Wood Street, Tyldesley, writes: ‘‘ Been 
fat all my life, but now your Tablets tell a tale. I have lost 
17lb. already and am delighted.” 

Mr. GIBBS, 147, Richmond Park, Kimberworth, Rotherham, 
says: ‘‘Since I began with them they have reduced me ast. 3Ib., 
and I am pleased to say I am a great deal better in health and 
in every way 

Miss LODGE, of Averys, Cowfold, Sussex, says: ‘‘ Pleased 
to say that one box of your Tablets reduced me rolb., and f 
am much better in health.” 

JAMES, of 46a, Miall Street, Old Radford, says: 
“Tablets worked wonderfully. All my clothes too loose aher 
one box. I am very much thinner.” 


THE TRILENE CO., 66, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON. 
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200,000 FOR A STOMACH. 


ATLANTIC CITY (N.J.), U.S.A., January 19.—John D. Rockefeller, the Standard Oil multi-millionaire, 
offered Dr. Philip Marvel, a local physician, two hundred thousand pounds if he would provide him with a 
healthy stomach. Mr. Rockefeller remarked to him that if the doctor could put his digestive apparatus in good 
working condition it would be worth this amount to him. 


£200,000 FOR A HEALTHY STOMACH. 


And a physician—a man thoroughly versed in the science of medicine, possessed of all the arts of 
drugdom, of an accurate knowledge of anatomy—cannot find a remedy which will restore the power 
of digestion. 


THE PRIZE TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS. 


So much for the power of medicine, as used for the purpose of revitalising dormant organs. 

Electricity is the remedy! If the offer quoted is open to us, we will accept it, and, as evidence of 
good faith, will deposit £1,000, to be paid to any public charity selected by the patient if we don’t cure 
him in four months. Let him be the judge. P 

Professor Loeb, the seeker for the spark of life, says: ‘* Electricity is the basis of human vitality.’ 

In a work which I published in 1896 I used these words: ‘‘I hope to be able to demonstrate that 
Electricity is the basis of all animal vitality ; that without it we could not live.” 

Professor Loeb says that animal heat is Electricity. We get that heat from the chemical action of 
the acids and juices of the stomach upon our food. That is combustion. It produces a carbonic heat, 
which is Electricity. This electric current nourishes the vital organs, and is their life. 

Healthy digestion depends upon the flow of these secretions in the stomach. By an abundance of 
** good living” the secretive glands are overtaxed, become sluggish, dormant, and finally stop the supply 
of secretions. Then the food, instead of taking the course intended by Nature, rots in the stomach, 
generates a gas, and produces all the horrors of indigestion. Our Electro Vigour gives life to these 
secretive glands, and restores the natural activity. It fills the stomach with a glowing warmth, generates 
new nerve and organic life, and produces a healthy action of all the bodily functions. 

We want to give proof of this claim. We can give the names and addresses of hundreds of prominent 
men and women, cured by our method, to anyone who will call or write to us. 

Our beautifully illustrated descriptive book free. Write or call for it. 


The Dr. C. McLAUGHLIN CO., 164, Strand, LONDON, W.C. 


Office Hours, 9 to 6. 
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BATES’ All Ladies know how 
difficult it is to keep the 


Hair in 


Gara 
and so 
retain 

hat 


t 
smart appearance which is so essential. Bates’ 
Frizzetta has the remarkable property of causing 
the hair to retain its Curl or Wave, and is, of 
course, a most desirable adjunct to every lady’s 


dressing 
table. 
Whether 
cycling, 


walking, 

or attending entertainments, or at home, Bates’ 
Frizzetta will be found eminently successful and 
useful. A few drops when curling the hair is all 
that is required. Absolutely harmless & colourless. 


HAIR ™ GURL 


Of all Chemists and Hairdressers, Price 1/G&, or Post 
Free from the Maker, F, W. BATES, 1, Brooks’s Bar, 
MANCHESTER, for 3d. extra. 
































One word describes 
them— 


‘PERFECT.’ 
Try one and see! 
Money Back 
if not 
Satisfactory. 














“Jumpy ” Nerves tell their own 
tale of spoilt digestion ; food fails 
to nourish — system "disordered. 
Then is when you want 













For Wind on the St h, Bili es, Indi- 
gestion, and all Stomach and Liver Troubles, 
there is no remedy so safe and sure, as 
these famous Pills, Sold by all Medicine 
Vendors at 1/14 and 2/9, or post free 
for price from PAGE WOODOOOK, 
Limited, 14 and 16, Euston Build- 
ings, LONDON, N.W. (late 4 
of LINCOLN.) 
















5/-, 7/-, 8/- & 12/6, 
Post Free Write 
for Illustrated Cata- 
logue. Of all Sta- 
tioners, or send P.O. 
to the makers, 
BURCE, WARREN 
& RIDCLEY, Ltd., 
Gr. Sarrron Hm, 
LONDON, E.C 




































GLOVES 


| DISTINCT IN QUALITY AND FINISH. 
| THE “ESME” (GOLD MEDAL GLOVE). 


Lapies’ Reat Kip Guoves. Superior quality, cut, 

| and finish. Each pair guaranteed. The best value 

yet offered. In B ~" White, Beaver, Fawn 

Brown, or Grey Shades, with Self Points, Greys, 

White or Lavender with Black Points, and Black 

with White Points, 4 yy 2/6 per Sample Pair, 
post 


THE “L.G.C.” WASHABLE KID AND 
SUEDE GLOVES % (Gold M }e—Best Quauitr 


Frexcu Kip. In 2, ver, Grey, Lavender, or 
Pearl White, 4 Pearl Buttons, 3/11 per Pair. Best 
by Lizy Frenca Suxpe. In Tan, Beaver, Grey, Laven- 
er, or Pearl White, 4 Pearl Buttons, a a Pair. 
N.B.—These Gloves may be washed on 8 with 
ordinary soap. SPECIAL P Rick : ter and 

Shade Card Post Free on Application. 









THE LONDON GLOVE ©o., 


Onl 45 & 45a, Cheapside, E. es ; 
yy: a 82 & 83, New Bond St., W. -ndon. 


















Sufferers from Gout ¢, Rheumatism 
should write for Ittustrated Guide 
sent post free Address Secretary. 
GRAND PuMP ROOM, BATH 
































ROWLAND'S 


MACASSAR OIL 


FOR ™ HAIR 


Seeserues, Beautifies, Dourtehes L4 en 
equals i Golden Colour 
Bto tores, Chemi 
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THAT’S THE POINT. 


Vinolia Soap 
is perfection 


for the complexion. 

















PLATE who have once tried the KODAK Co.’s New 


USER will never use Glass Plates again. 
xenet PLATES have all the advantages of Glass Plates, and 
are one-third the weight. They are ORTHO- 
CHROMATIC AND NON-HALATION. Superior to any other cut film, and nearly 
20 per cent. less in price. 





OF ALL PHOTOGRAPHIC DEALERS. 


WARNING ! Koonin Company” oaty.” Beware of interior experimental taitations. 
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The Cook’s Helpmate 


is Brown & Polson’s ‘‘ Patent” Corn Flour—it is essential to best results in so many delightful 
dishes. For Soups, Vegetable and Fish Sauces, Milk Puddings, Custards, and Blancmanges, 
this Corn Flour should especially be the foundation. Added to ordinary flour it improves 
cakes and pastry. 


Brown & Polson’s «Pate» Corn Flour 


excels in that it adds flavour and food value. Just how useful Corn Flour is in Cookery 
is shown in Brown & Polson’s new *A Cook Book, containing 76 simple recipes for making 
dinner ‘‘nicer.” Send 1d. stamp to Brown & Polson, Paisley. This useful Booklet 
will come by return. 
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THE KEELEY TREATMENT 


FOR ALCOHOL AND DRUG INEBRIETY. 





The Keeley treatment has been employed in this 
country for many years under the auspices of a 
committee of broad-minded men of affairs who have 
satisfied themselves by personal investigation, not 
only of the efficacy of the Cure, but of its per- 
manency in nearly every case. This committee is 
now composed of the following gentlemen, the 
Chairman being the Rev. James Fleming, B.D., 
Canon of York, Chaplain in Ordinary to His Majesty 
the King; Mr. W. Hind Smith, National Council 
of Young Men’s Christian Associations, Exeter Hall, 
London; Lord Braye, and the’ Lord Montagu of 
Beavlieu—who keep in constant touch with the 
operations of the Keeley Institute. 

Here are some facts from prominent men regard- 
ing the Keeley Cure for the Drink and Drug Habit. 

**It really cures. It does what it professes to 
do.” Such is the emphatic testimony of Mr. 
Eardley Wilmot, the  well- 
known Secretary of the 
Church of England Tempe- 
rance Society, who for some 
ten years has had the Keeley 
method under close observa- 
tion in this country. He 
adds: ‘‘I do not wish to use 
high-flown language, but really 
and truly I look upon the 
Keeley Cure as a modern 
miracle.” And then he tells 
how case after case that had 
been considered hopeless had 
yielded speedily to the Keeley 
Cure, the patients returning 
to their work full of vigour 
and happy in the restoration 








at stated hours of the day when the treatment is 
administered. 

The treatment takes four weeks, and is carried out 
in England only at the Keeley Institute, at 8 and 9, 
West Bolton Gardens, London, S.W. It consists 
of hypodermic injections four times a day, and Dr. 
Keeley’s remedies, which are taken every two hours 
during the day. 

At the beginning of the treatment the. patient is 
provided a liberal amount of the best whisky, if he 
desires it; or, if the addiction be in the category of 
drugs, the accustomed dose is allowed, but after two 
or three days the old craving for alcohol disappears 
for good and all ; for drugs it takes longer. 

As a matter of fact, both these conditions are 
diseases, and have to be treated as such. Dean 
Farrar has truly said: ‘* Alcohol is one of a number 
of lethal drugs which have the fatal property of 
creating for themselves a crave 
which in many people becomes 
an appetite ; an appetite which 
strengthens into a vice ; a vice 
which ends in disease; a 
disease which constitutes a 
crushing and degrading sla- 


very.” 
The Keeley treatment here 
steps in, braces the will, 


strengthens the physical basis 
of the patient, and destroys 
all craving for alcohol. 

It sounds almost too good 
to be true, but the years have 
proved that it is an absolute 
fact. Scores of thousands o1 
drunkards, all the world over, 





of all that makes life worth have been cured by Dr. 
living. Keeley’s method, and are 

He has sent bad _ cases still being cured, and it 
which his society were unable has justifed its existence 
to deal with. These cases - —_ ET - by the incontestable fact 
numbered in all forty, and that an increasing number 


Mr. Wilmot says that out of 
these only four have lapsed, 
while the remaining thirty-six 
recovered and have been total abstainers ever since. 

Furthermore, Mr. W. Hind Smith, of the National 
Council of Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
declares that in his: opinion, after ten years of 
constant service on the Investigating Committee of 
the Keeley Cure, it is the only effective cure for 
chronic alcoholism and drug addiction of which he 
is aware. 

The principles of it are easily explained. The 
man or woman upon whom has fallen the disease of 
intemperance goes to the Keeley Institute as he or 
she would go to any hospital or nursing home. They 
go of their own free will, or they are not admitted. 
If they do not wish to be cured, the administrators 
of the Institute will have none of them. Even when 
they consent to come, they are left a free agent 
to go in and out at will, so long as they are there 


44D £0 O 


of patients are received year 
after year, and are sent away 
cured. 

A discerning British public appreciates hard facts. 
The published Annual Reports of Canon Fleming’s 
Committee can be had for the asking. 

These reports are highly interesting, containing, as 
they do, authentic information as to the cures effected, 
whether the trouble has been alcoholism, morphinism, 
or nervous prostration. 

Some of the patients have been victims to the drink 

or drug habit for very many years. Cures are the 
rule, and, what is more, they are permanent. Among 
the patients are physicians, lawyers, clergymen, 
journalists, and men generally who do the brain work 
of the world. 
. After being located for ten years at 6, Grenville 
Place, the Keeley Institute has removed to the two 
spacious houses—8 and 9, West Bolton Gardens, Old 
Brompton Road, London, S. W. 
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2POWDER™. 





vv TEN. scare 


(The Paalliy o Sweet for Children), 
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“26, Sitver Srreer, Garxsnorove 
‘February “ioth. 
“s Messrs. Mettuin’s Foon, Lrp. 

“Dear Sirs,—I have very much pleasure in forwarding you a 
photograph of my son, Jim, which was taken when 14 months 
old. has been brought up on your Food since three 
weeks old “ Yours faithfully, W. AVERY,” 





_ te a me 
Mellin’s Food for Infants and Invalids 
CONTAINS NO STARCH. 


It is a Perfect Substitute for Mother’s’' Milk, and pisttes a highly 
nutritious and sustaining diet for all 
Sample Bottle Post Free. 


Mention this Magazine. MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM, LONDON, 8.E. 














GREENLEES BROTHERS’ 


LORNE 7 wae” GREAT PRIZE. 
Cook’s Toilet Soaps 
WHISKY 7 


WATGH THE EGG!) 
BEST VALUE IN THE MARKET 


Page XXV. in this Magaziue. 


THERE’S MONEY IN IT FOR SOMEONE! | 
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OW many people have pianos and yet are debarred 
from the enjoyment of music in their homes, because, 

, though appreciating its charm, they cannot acquire technique 
(the art of finding and striking the proper keys at the proper time ! 

The merest novice can now surmount this difficulty with the \ 
aid of the Pianola, and render any composition whatever, from 
the most complicated masterpiece to the simplest air. 

But this, the imparting ot technique, is only ane and not the 
main function of the Pianola. The player is not simply enabled 
to render a piece in a lifeless, though correct, fashion. The 
potentialities of its use are much more. 

By relieving the player of the mental strain incident to the 
striving after technique, it enables him, so much the more, to 
concentrate his attention upon expression and feeling, the very 
soul of music, and the essence of the excellence of all our great 

performers. 

In short, by relieving the player of the mechanical 
part of piano playing, the Pianola enables him to 
give the greatest possible scope to his musical 
individuality. 

The Price of the Pianola is £65. 
If unable to call please write for Catalogue F. 


P The Orchestrelle Co., “zz 


*.* On completion of extensive alterations and re-decorations our 


business will be transferred to AZolian Hall, 135-6-7 New Bond Street, 
formerly known as the Grosvenor Galleries. 
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Doyour/roning “THE SMARTEST HEAD.” 


om 





THE PATENT 


“URN” 


PIPE. 


Points: Nicotine cannot 
reach mouth. Sativa — 
reach tobacco. No t 
wasted. No bad taste. No 
burnt tongue. No filthy 

Cool with hot tobacco, sweet with strong. als 
weitable Needs no rest. Easily cleaned. No plugs or refi 
A perfect health pipe. 
a 5/6, 7/6, 10/6; Cases, 2/- extra. BF ony Free. 
“URN” PATENT PIPE CoO. hi 


REGENT HOUSE, REGENT ST. Lond . Ww. 
Liverpool Depot: The Arcade, Lord Str 








The best Box Tren, No Gas, no Fire, no Smell. Hot 
in a few minutes, and remains hot. Doubie = 
work ck saein, half the time. Priceof the“ Dalli,” 6'-. 
Price o “ Dalli” Fuel, 1/9 per box of 128 Blocks. 
Ask rd Tronmonger to show you the “ DALLI.” 
Beware of worthless tmiutauons. 











The Cheapest Tent , 
IN THE WORLD. LE 


i2ft. by oft... 3G/- 


B. MAGGS & CO., 
Fremenade, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 


ialiste also in Bedsteads, Bedding, 
y indow Blinds, &c., &c. ¢ atalogue: 8 free. 


HORSES NINE 


(Stories of Horses & Saddle). 
By Sw ELI FORD. 
With 7 Illustrations, 270 Pages, 6/- 
LOO 
CONTENTS— 

. SKIPPER, Being the Biography of a Blue- 


Ribboner. 
CALICO, Who Travelled with a Round Top. 
OLD SILVER, a Story of the Grey Horse 
Truck. 
BLUE BLAZES and the Marring of Him. 
CHIEFTAIN, a Story of the Heavy Draught 
Service. 
6. BARNACLES, Who Mutinied for Good Cause. 
BLACK EAGLE, Who Once Ruled the Ranges. 
BONFIRE. Broken for the House of Jerry. 
9. PASHA, the Son of Selim. 
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GEORGE NEWNES, LTD., LONDON, W.C. 


Every smoker his own importer. No. 752. 


PLEASE WRITE FOR OUR GENERAL PRICE LIST. 








50 Si-Ke Cigars—Borneo Leaf 

ainp € OX, 10/- —duty paid and post free. 

* oe back if not satisfactory. 

The “ Si-Ke ” is one p our Borneo series. Made from choice and selected leaves. Exquisite flavour and aroma. Uniform 
in quality and condition. 


Martin Bros., 25, Cheapside “"o#,o2e""°" (late 5, Mark Lane), London, E.C. 
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Do You Suffer 


from INDIGESTION, HEART TROUBLES, 
Spasms, Gippiness, SPLITTING HEAD= 
ACHES, or Nausea? If so, you will 
find five to ten drops of 






INK & DIRT 
RESTORES CUM LULL 
SOLD 6” PER 

EVERYWHERE * BALL 
MALE FOS. F STAMPS 
GHivers’ 
SOAP FACTORY 
BATH 
banana 
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Essen 


x Ss 


immediate relief. 


Essence de RICQLES has been in 
popular use, all over Europe, for 
the last 65 years. 
Indispensable in every home. 
In dainty glass-stoppered bottles, of all lead- 
ing Chemists and Drug Stores :—1/14, 1/9, 
2/6, 4/6; or post free, 3d. extra, from— 
O. FORNARO & Co., 
Dept. 18 5@ Mark Lane, LONDON, E.C. 
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NEW SIXPENNY NOVEL. 


MICAH CLARKE 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 


The first cheap edition of this thrilling story, by 
the author of ** Sherlock Holmes,” Fight beau- 
tiful drawings have been specially made by HENRY 
M. BROCK. These are printed on art paper. 
Pictorial Cover, in two colours. 


Post Free, 8d. 








FIGURE to 


ose inclined to or 


CORPULENCY ; /; GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., Strand, W.C., 


a — —/ Or from all Newsagents. 
— SESE ree 
SHORT-LEG 

Effectually Concealed. 
UNSIGHTLY HIGH BOOTS ABOLISHED. 


Appliances supplied to the War Office, Principal Hospitals, etc. 
Gold Medals & Awards obtained, London, Paris, Chicago, ete. 














FLAT-FOOT. 


THE NEW PATENT ARCH SUPPORT CAN BE ADAPTED TO 
RELIEVE ANY CASE OF FLAT FOOT. 


Pamphlet Free on mentioning Srrayp Macazine. State particulars of case. 


Address:—-THE O'CONNOR EXTENSION CO., 


Surgical Appliance Makers to His Majesty's Government, 


2, BLOOMSBURY STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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NOURISH & FLOURISH! 





Reared on 


FRAME-FOOD 


From SIX WEEKS old. 











- His Mother writes :— 

**FRAME-FOOD was first given to him at six weeks 
of age ; he was one year and ten months when the photo. 
was taken, and weighed 2st. 5lb. 140z. He is a fine, 
strong, healthy boy, greatly admired by everybody, and 
his flesh is firm, and not mere fat, like is produced by 
other foods. His strength is like that of a young lion, as 
the saying is.” 





FREE TEST. 
#lb. Sample Tin of FRAME-FOOD, or 50z. Sample Jar of ‘‘FRAME-FOOD” JELLY, 
sent free on receipt of 3d. to pay postage; both samples sent for 4d. postage. 


( Mention STRAND.) 








160z. TIN, 1s. 








FRAME-FOOD CO., Ltrp., BATTERSEA, LONDON, S.W. 
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"A SAFE REMEDY | 


| 
| FOR ALL 
} 











SKIN AND BLOOD DISEASES. 


see mmmee nee ete RtEG Hg tN Ming Hg UE Ung Mn ag Migs hatlas Ma stds rete eee e+e 


' IF you suffer from any disease due to an impure state of the Blood, from whatever cause arising, 

you should test the value of Clarke’s Blood Mixture, the World-famed Blood Purifier and 
Restorer. This medicine has FORTY YEARS’ REPUTATION, and is to-day more popular than ever, 
| the reason for this being andoubtedly because this Wonderful Remedy does what it professes to do— 
| IT CURES SKIN AND BLOOD DISEASES PERMANENTLY. 


CLARKE’S THE FINEST | 


| BLOOD 


B LO O D PURIFIER 
MIXTURE | ‘oom. 
KNOWN. 
| It is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from whatever cause In cases 
of SCROFULA, SCURVY, ECZEMA, ULCERS, BAD LEGS, SKIN and BLOOD DISEASES, OTCHES, 
SPOTS, BLACKHEADS, PIMPLES, and SORES of all kinds, its effects are marvellous. 
It is the only real specific for GOUT and RHEUMATIC PAINS, for it removes the cause from 


| the Blowd and Bones. 

| IMPORTANT NOTICE.—As Clarke's Biood Mixture is pleasant to the taste and warranted 
| 

| 

| 

| 












































free from anything injurious to the most delicate constitution of either sex, from infancy to old , the 
Proprietors solicit sufferers to give it a trial to test its value. Thousands of cures have been effected 
by it. We give below some recent proof of the wonderful curative powers of this splendid medicine. | 


“THEY SAY THE CURE IS A MIRACLE.” F RHEUMATISM AND BLOOD DISORDER CURED. | 


Suffered for Three Years with a Bad Leg. | Bale “It —— bes ny all Fe ad | 
. Mr. S. Norman Harrts, writing from t ransv: ! 
Mr. Witxiam Rivne, the proprietor of the oe Colony (Comet G.M. Coy., East Rand), says: ‘I write 
Hotel, Didsbury, near Manc hester, writes: “‘It is wit to inf of etna & heve aan e 
great pleasure I write and tell you what a wonderful - wed oy om yy Clarke's Blood athens so wom your 
cure Clarke’: Blood Mixture has made of my leg. ‘I * be : Te ‘ienadl I ilileeadl Ue tis ~ oy bleed 
suffered for three years with a bad leg, and tried almost y oo y Mixte oo Se ny 
every ointment there was, and was alsd under several -| 8°t out. of order. I used your Mixture, which soon gave 
y . me relief, and made a new man of me. Since my 





doctors without deriving any benefit. The last doctor ~ | : : . ee a . ; 
' : : S 

said he could do me no good, and that. L should have to experience in this eye rel i outh Africa the old thing 
go to the Manchester Infirmary arid have all the bad | attacked me when on . e veldt. I used Clarke's Blood 
flesh scraped away. I really thought my leg would have — aenin, and it Ay ~ same _o ym = | 
to come off. I saw Clarke's Blood Mixture advertised, | be Sick ae rp a wonders - ae . = aa" _ 
but was no believer in advertised remedies, and was just | medicine; it works wonders on the human .° y 

: —June 3, r 
on the eve of going to the infirmary when I dec ided to a 3, 1908 





cured me, and I shall never be tired of giving Clarke's } 
Blood Mixture praise. Scores of travellers saw my leg Corporal O. W. Mauce, 4th Durham Light Infantry, 


give it atrial. I took three larg ge bottles, which entirely | DIER CURED IN TH AFRICA. | 


when it was bad, and they say the cure is a miracle. writing from South Africa, says: “I can highly recom. 
I have been waiting to see if it would break out again mend Clarke’s Blood Mixture, as, after suffering for over 
before sending this testimonial, but I am now convinced two years with a bad leg, it cured me completely. I have 
it is a lasting cure. had only three bottles.”—July 3, 1902. | | 
! i 
If sufferers would like to have particulars of other gases, Ga | pucustetess will be pleased to send same on 
receip 


t of post-card; address as } 
For cleansing and clearing the Blood from all impurities CLARKE’S BLOOD MIXTURE cannot be | 
too highly recommended. Remember, this Wonderful Medicine will permanently cure 
ECZEMA, SCROFULA, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, OLD SORES, SORES ON THE NECK, BAD LEGS, 
SCURVY, ULCERATED SORES, GLANDULAR SWELLINGS, and other BLOOD and SKIN DISEASES. 


| 
It Clears the Blood from all Impure Matter, from whatever cause arising. | 


This medicine is sold in bottles, 2s. 9d. each, and in cases containing six times the quantity, 1is.— 
sufficient to effect a permanent cure in the great majority of yy cases—by all Chemists and ! 
Patent Medicine Vendors throughout the world, or sent to any address on receipt of 33 or 132 | 
stamps, by the proprietors, the LINCOLN and MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG COMPANY, LINCOLN. | 


} 
= Ask for CLARKE’S BLOOD MIXTURE * 


And Beware of Worthless Imitations and Substitutes. | | 
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THE GRINDSTONE of this LIFE 
is PAIN and SUFFERING! 


MIRTH verses MELANCHOLY. 


TOM HOOD said, ‘‘ Wit is frequently sharpened on the Grindstone of Pain.’’ 
** There’s not a string attuned to mirth, 
But has its chord of melancholy.’’ 


The Humorist HOFFMAN held that Evil was always 
concealed behind APPARENT Good, and the Devil 
had a whisk of his tail in EVERYTHING! 


Rate “ONE day a poor broken-down 
dyspeptic consulted Abernethy. 





The doctor looked at his tongue, 
felt his pulse, and inquired after his 
, symptoms. ‘ Well,’ said the frank 
WY) Abernethy, ‘I don’t think there is 
much the matter with you. You 
& want cheerfulness. Go and see that 
- Clever fellow Grimaldi. You will 
f° get a good hearty laugh! That 
= —y ., = * will do you more good than 
BIE: . & = : . A - os physic.’ ‘Alas,’ said the patient, ‘I 
<a» <" am Grimaldi.’ ’’—Smiles. 
MORAL.—AN HONEST MERRY HEART DOETH GOOD, LIKE 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ 


Tue Best ANTIDOTE YET INTRODUCED. It RECTIFIES THE STOMACH and MAKES 
THE Liver LAUGH witH Joy By SOOTHING AND NatuRAL Means! Its Universal 
Success distinctly proves that it is ImpossIBLE TO OVERSTATE ITS GREAT VALUE. 


There is no doubt that where Eno’s ‘ Fruit Salt’ has been taken in the earliest 
stages of a disease, it has in innumerable instances prevented a serious illness. 
Its effect on a Disordered or Feverish Condition is simply Marvellous. It is, in 
fact, Nature's Own Remedy, and an Unsurpassed One. 


CAUTION.—Examine the Capsule and see that it is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ 
otherwise you have been imposed upon by a WORTHLESS imitation. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, London; S.E., by J. €. ENO’S Patent. 




















A PIECE 





OF 
NEWS 


























The New Book 


AND 


The Novel Game of Skill 


About Which Everyone is Talking 


i POSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSOSOOOD 


HE eagerness with which a new book is expected and taken up by the public 
depends either upon the reputation of its author or the attractiveness of its 
subject, and, according as the one or the other consideration is likely to prove 
the more tempting, the publisher puts forward in his announcements the name of 
the writer or the title of the book as the more important item 

A Public in the news he has to tell. ‘Who is it by?” or, “What is it 





pray bei ne about ?” are the two possible questions from which the publisher, 
ments anxiously putting the best side forward to arrest attention from 


a public tired of advertisements, must choose the one that offers 
the more striking answer. He announces “A New Book by” so and so, or, “A New 
Book about ” such and such a subject. 


The newly completed book, with which this announcement has to deal, is peculiar 

in this, that neither of the two considerations can be put before the other us conveying 

the more important piece of news. On the one hand, the au hor- 

Who is it by? ship of this book is such that, even though its subject mtter 

pe acca - were the most indifferent, the news -of its completion would still 

remain the most interesting announcement of tke publist ing 

season ; and, on the other hand, the subject matter is of such eminent interest and 

of so great and practical importance to everyone, that the question of authorsh‘p 

might be left out of account, and still, granted the treatment of the si.bject matter 

were understood to be at all competent, the news that the book was ccmpleted and 

lay ready for distribution wovld mark a memorable occasion in the history of 

contemporary literature. But, as it is, the distinction of its authorship and the 

interest of its subject matter must be coup'ed together as in- 

A piece of separable in speakirg of this hock. On both counts it is 

aes unique, for it is the outcome of the col'aboration of all the great 

men of our time, and its subject is nothing less than the whole world and all that is 
in it. 

It may seem strange to preface in such terms the announcement that the latest, 
the Tenth, edition of the ENcycLopp1A BRITANNICA, the nstional work of reference, 
is just completed and published. Certainly no other work of re‘erence could be 
described in terms that suggest th t the public will be as impatient to see and to read 














it as if it were an enthralling romance, a brilliant study in history, or a sympathetic 
biography of an interesting personality. A work of reference, it might be supposed, 
is hardly a book to be read, and read as other books are, for the sake of the author 
and the interest of the subject. But those who will take the trouble to write for the 
225 page descriptive “book of samples” (see below) containing extracts from the 
articles in the Tenth Edition of the Encyciop#p1a BRITANNICA—a good evening’s 
reading in itself, just as the EncycLopa#pia BriTANNIca is a good lifetime’s reading 
—will understand that of all the many ways in which one might 
choose to open a description of this many-sided library, its 
intense readableness might well count as its most striking and 
characteristic quality. Even those who have learned the commendable—and with such 
a book as the EncycLop£p1a Britannica, the easily-acquired—habit of looking up 
facts, are not always in need of an immediate answer to a question, whereas everyone 
is at all times ready to read an interesting book by a great authority. The Tenth 
Edition of the ENcycLop@pia Britannica has both qualities in the highest degree : 
it is the most interesting of libraries to read in, and it is the most authoritative 
and comprehensive library to which to refer. Therefore it is never out of use, it 
never lies idly in the house that possesses it, it is for ever paying back heavy interest 
on the money which its possessor has so wisely invested in it. 


Singular 
qualities 


What does The question as to the high value of the Tenth Edition as 
it cost? an investment leads us to an entirely different consideration. If 


the consideration of the price of a commodity (and especially of a commodity which 
is unique) may be considered as subsidiary to the question of its value, the item of 
expense has yet to be considered by all except a highly favoured minority. And in the 
case of the newly completed edition of the national work of reference, there are certain 
very good reasons why this item should, at the very outset, be fully discussed. ‘To 
begin with, it is obviously unreasonable to make any pretence of giving in a magazine 

advertisement a description of a work which contains the sum of 
A treasury Of }man knowledge in thirty-five volumes written by all the most 
aren al acknowledged authorities of the day. A list of the contributions 

—such a detailing of chapter heads as might be effective in the 
case of the ordinary new book—would simply be an interminable catalogue of all the 
knowledge that humanity has gathered for itself. But since the Tenth Edition contains 
26,000 articles, merely physical considerations of space would suffice to prevent so 
reckless a waste of the small room at our disposal. Nor, since the contributors number 
2,000, would there be room in these pages even for the more interesting list that might 
be made of the great men who have collaborated to make the thirty-five volumes, 

The description of so vast and important a library would occupy 
A 225 page a whole book in itself. Such a book has been prepared. You 


eye a have only to ask (see Inquiry Form below), and you will get in 
a Boo , ‘ , 
30,000 pages ‘urna book of 225 pages supplying ample material from which 


to judge of the new edition of the EncycLopapiA BRITANNICA 
for yourself. In these pages, therefore, we are exonerated from the hopeless task of 
attempting any adequate description. It is enough to announce that “an undertaking 
of national importance” (as the Prime Minister described the task of bringing the 
ENcycLop.epiaA BriTaNNnica up to date) has been finished, that the thirty-five 

















volumes are to be had—and to be had cheap. Here is the second reason 
why, in the case of this particular new book, the question of price should be 
put forward as important. Cheapness and newness are qualities which do not 
generally go together in the publishing trade. A new book, in the month of its 
publication, is generally an expensive commodity. The publisher 


can hardly make much of its price as a recommendation, for the Novelty and 
book. if it h ‘ a neeniitin tee Mien t h cheapness 
ook, if it have any success, will certainly be issued in a cheaper at once 


form later on. The book buyer has to pay for novelty. But 

on behalf of the newly completed EncycLop#p1a Britannica Zhe Times has to 
announce not merely that this new book is no more expensive because it is 
new, but that it will never be so cheap as it is to-day, when the last volume is only 
just off the press. In this case, therefore, the question of price is one that may 
well be put forward in the earliest announcements as offering to lovers of good reading 


an additional inducement of an exceptional kind. An urgent 
There is a third, and even more urgent, reasonfor bringing the reason for 
dispatch 


cheapness of the new edition of the ENcycLop#pIA BRITANNICA 

into prominence. Not only is the book cheaper to-day than it ever will be again, but 
also this “to-day ” can only be of short duration. While the volumes were still in the 
printers’ hands an order was given for a certain number of copies to meet the demand 
for “advance bookings” at especially low rates. Now that the last volume has been 
issued, this preliminary offer will shortly have to be withdrawn. You should therefore 
make your inquiries at once, while there may still be time to secure one of the first set 


of copies. 
If an additional incentive to immediate action were needed it might be found in 
The Times competition, which has created so great a sensation during the past 


few weeks. 


When Zhe Zimes first announced a competition, with 93 
prizes ranging from one of £1,000 to fifty of £10, everybody ~~ a 
asked what had led Zhe Times to undertake such a task. The wog ivodiananes 
answer was not far to seek. Zhe Zimes has brought up to date, 
and now offers at ha'f-price, a library of thirty-five volumes, perfect in matter, and 
perfect in the ease with which this matter may be surveyed by the inquirer who needs 
a particular reference. What better test of these two qualities, what better 
proof of the practical merits of the book, what better method of familiarising readers 
with the use of the volumes, could be devised than this of issuirg a set of questions— 
a sort of “general information paper ”—which may be answered from the pages 
of the new EncycLop&#pi1A Britannica? There is nothing 
surprising in the notion of such a competition. The surprising The really 
thing is to have a book to offer on which such a competition Pars. og 
can be based. For, as you will see if you write for the pamphlet Competition 
containing the rules of the competition, the questions range over 
the whole world of knowledge, and touch upon the most various subjects. The ques- 
tions are interesting in themselves, the answering of them constitutes a game of skill as 
entertaining as it is novel, the process of arriving at the answers will acquaint 
you with “the greatest book in the world,” and provide you with the best possible 











method of proving its usefulness and interest to you individually, and you will always 
have before you the chance of winning one of the 93 prizes which 
+ are tabulated in detail in the book of the rules. The competition, 
indeed, will show you more clearly than any words of description 
how it comes that the Tenth Edition of the national work of reference is at once the 
best of libraries to read in and the most effective of libraries to which to refer. When 
you take up one of the questions and open the index volume of over 600,000 references, 
yo'l will realise at once how swift and easy this index makes the business of reference. 
And when you turn up the required reference on the given page, instead of finding a 
curt, and perhaps incomprehensible, statement of an isolated fact, 
js et ae test you will find the fact given comprehensibly, in its proper connec- 
tion, as a part of the subject to which it belongs. You will find 
your fact, whatever it may be, as easily as in a dictionary ; but when you come to it, you 
will read, not the sterile shorthand of a conscientious compiler, but the very words of the 
original thinker who in the particular province of human learning or activity is 
acknowledged to be the first authority. You will, in fact, be directed to a particular 
passage in an article which, if you had opened the volume with another intention, 
you would have read through with the greatest pleasure and profit. 


This is the significance of the competition. 

But just as in the case of the book itself it was of importance to note 
that the advantage would be with those who acted at once, while the 
copies of the book could still be secured at a low price, and upon easy terms of 
small payments ; so, also, none of the advantages offered by the competition 
are worth a second thought unless you put yourself in a p@&ition to enrol 

yourself as a competitor, should you decide to do so, 

pnt at once. For the list of competitors will very 
soon close. Dispatch, then, is the burden Cy POST 

of the argument. Whatever your first impression may be ‘ 
as to this new book, and the novel game of skill which 
has been based upon it, you will be taking the safe 
course, and insuring yourself against disappcint- 
ment, if you fill in the Inquiry Form at the 
end of this announcement to-day. The 
required action is not 


vo hard, it commits 

committed _ 

to nothing Y™ © noth- 
ing, and it 















THE MANAGER, 
“ The Times” 
Publication Dept., 
125, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


Please send me the 225-page illustrated 
pamphlet containing specimen pages of the 
ENCYCLOP£DIA BRITANNICA, and please also send 
me full particulars of “The Times ” Competition. 


will put you in a position 
to judge for yourself 
of an undertaking 
of which all 
the world 
is_talk- 
ing. 







ADDRESS 
SR 48 


RANK or OCCUPATION sectinbapael 
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MARVELLOUS OFFER TO 
THE WORLD. 


WHY NOT BE 


ENLARGED ? 


Send us a Photograph, no matter 
what size. 


It will be returned uninjured to- 
gether with a Beautifully finished 


Permanent 
Enlarged 
Photograph, 


Soft and Delicate, imitating the Engraving Tone and Style, Mounted ready for 
Framing On a White Faced Board, Cream Tint, and the most Popular OVAL 
shape as illustration. Size of Photograph 12 inches by 10 inches. Outside size 

of Mount 20 inches by 16 inches. 


WORTH A GUINEA!! 


Our Price Packed and Post Free, P.O. 


6/- 


P.Os. and Cheques crossed Capital and 
Counties Bank. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
Money returned in full if any reasonable 
complaint. 


$ 4 We will do all in our power to please you. 
Give us a Trial. All Orders acknowledged per return. 








The City Photographic Enlarging Co., 
67, London Street, NORWICH, ENGLAND. 









What is more Charming iss io have you 
Child’s Photograph popiit sie” 


It would do credit to adorn the walls of a King’s Palace, and yet it is 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 
‘*The City Photograph.’’ 


PERMANENT. 


Q/E 64. 


SUPERIOR. 


Size of Photograph 12 in. by 10 in 


POPULAR OVAL SHAPE. 








-/9 ‘801-4 1SO0q pue payed 


QOULIIIWII JNOYIIM PIAlII01 SJOPIQ) ON 


EFFECTIVE, 


20 in. by™16%in. (Size” of Mount.) 


WORTH A GUINEA. 


We employ a large staff of Artists, skilled in technique, theretore every 
picture is artistically finished, and the likeness faithfully preserved. 








The finished picture will be an improvement on the original sent. We 
shall not write asking you to purchasea frame. We are NOT PICTURE FRAME 
MANUFACTURERS, but— 


Artists in Photography, 


Pure and simple. 











DS 








Usual Time for Executing Orders TEN DAYS. 





R REPUTATION IS WORLD-WIDE. 


S= 
Recent Testimonials. 
The LORD BISHOP OF NORWICH 


writes :—‘‘I thank you for the Enlarged Photograph, which is indeed excellent in 
every respect. All who see it think so.” 
Canon DUCKETT, of Norwich, 

says:—I consider the Enlargement quite a work of Art and does you much 
credit. I shall be pleased if you will send me two more copies.”’ 

The Revd. Father ALEXANDER SCOTT, 
The Presbytery, Lowestoft, writes :—‘t The Enlarged Photograph of myself is greatly 
admired, and the more widely your process is known the greater will the public 
appreciate such unique productions. As for my own opinion, I am at a loss to find 
words to express how greatly I admire the work.” 


Wr. GEORGE GROSSMITH, The Weil-known Actor, 


55, Russell Square, W.C., writes :—‘‘Thank you for the Photograph. It is one of the 
best Enlargements I have ever seen; the light and shade excellently carried out 
Nothing could be better.” 

The Revd. MARK GUY PEARSE, 
The Popular Author, Lecturer, and Preacher, writes from Gordon Square, London, 
W.C. :—‘* 1 must congratulate you on having produced the Best Enlargement I have 
ever seen, and certainly one of the most artistic photographs.” 

Revd. W. D. WALTERS, 

of the West London Wesleyan Mission, writes :—“ Photograph received on Saturday. 
I consider it most excellent in all respects. Beautifully finished, and as far as pos- 
sible, perfect. It will give me pleasure to recommend your work to my friends.” 


Revd. J. B. STONEMAN, U.M.F.C., 
writes :—‘‘ In the course of my ministry I have had many photographs done in many 
parts of the country, but the picture you have done is undoubtedly the best. My friends 
who have seen it regard it as the most natural portrait and artistic picture I have had.” 
Revd. JABEZ KING, U.M.F.C., 
Norwich, writes :—‘‘ I am delighted with the Enlarged Photograph. It is a marvel of 
cheapness, and. as a portrait is most satisfactory.” 
Dr. HOWARD, 
“ St. Mary's,” New Buckenham, Norfolk, writes:—“I am very pleased with Enlarged 
Photograph. As a work of art it is excellent, and could hardly be surpassed. Every 
one is unanimous in its praise.”’ 
Mr. J. W. E. GORDON STEWART, L.D.S., 


Dental Surgeon, Ipswich, writes:—‘‘ 1 am in receipt of Enlarged Photograph, and 
am more than pleased with the result. The style, finish, and general excellence of 
the portrait reflects great credit on you.” 


Mr. LEMMAN LINGWOOD, 


(Author of East Anglian Holiday Books), Norwich, writes :—“‘The Enlargement is cer. 
tainly one of the best that I have seen. It is a marvel how you can do it for the 
ridiculously low figure. I must congratulate you upon the excellency of your produc- 
tions, and I shall be pleased to recommend your work to my friends.” 


Mr. FRANCIS SMYTHE, C.E., 


District Surveyor, Finchley, N., writes:—‘‘ Enlargement to hand with which I am 
very pleased. Itis a most artistic reproduction and has more the appearance of an 
engraving than a photograph.” — 











































PHOTOGRAPHS COPIED. 
The City Photographic Enlarging Cv. 


MAA 








MAKES A 


Speciality of Copying Photographs 


IN THEIR 


New and Improved Permanent Processes. 


Prices: 
The “City” Silver Process. 


(No Orders taken for less than Six Copies of this Process.) 








SIZE. Half Dozen. One Dozen. 
Cartes de Visite one eve ee 2/6 3/6 
Cabinets eee oe see wee 5/- 8/6 


Our Permanent Platino Process. 


(Specially Mounted on Plate Sunk Mounts.) 


SIZE. Quarter Doz. Half Dozen. One Dozen. 
Cartes de Visite ve 3/6 4/6 6/6 
Cabinets vee ve 5/6 7/6 12/6 


All Orders post free to any part of the United Kingdom. 
Originals returned uninjured. 
TERMS: Strictly Cash with order. 


N.B.—The above exceptionally low prices are quoted for copies from good 
photos. It is only when the copy sent to us is old or faded that a small 
additional fee is made to defray the cost of extra hand finish. Of this we advise 
you before proceeding with order 

Other kinds of Photographic Work quoted for on application. 


Note our Address and write us—we court the fullest enquiries. 


Che City Photographic Enlarging Co., 
67, London Street, NORWICH. 


ORDER FORM. 
To the CITY PHOTOGRAPHIC ENLARGING Co., NORWICH, England. 
Please Enlarge enclosed Photograph in the ‘‘City’’ Style, and forward, Carriage 
Paid, for which I enclose P.O. value 6/-, crossed Capital & Counties Bank. 


Name 


Address 
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Age ANNUAL PREMIUM 
- | next —— ILLUSTRATION : 

Birth- DurRING DurRING DuRING 
day. Lire. , 25 Years. | 20 Years. * A person aged 30 may secure £1000 

or : - at death by a yearly payment during li 
20 £113 8 £2 6 3 £212 2 $e e324; yearly payment desing Wife 
22 115 0 27 6 213 8 ° tuts} 
24 116 7 2 811 215 3 Or he may secure £1000 by 25 yearly 
26 118 4 210 5 217 0 payments of £26:19:2, being thus free 
28 20 3 212 1 218 10 of payments before age 55. 
*30 "2 2 4 21311 3 010 p F 
32 247 215 11 3 3 0 + At age 40 the annual premium ceasing 
34 >a 218 1 3 5 5 before age 65 is, for £1000, £32:19:2 
36 210 0 3 0 5 3 711 about the same many Offices require 
38 213 1 eS 310 8 during the whole of life. 
+40 216 6 +3 511 313 7 
42 309 39 7 317 4 To Professional Men and Others 
44 * es 4 313 8 41 5 whose income is dependent on continu- 
46 3 10 . : . : : .. 7 ance of health, the limited payment 
48 3 16 ‘ . 
50 ee ee | 41511 system is specially recommended. 

[The usual non-participating Rates of other Offices differ little from these Premiums.] 








SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
n INSTITUTION 





ANNUAL PREMIUMS FOR ASSURANCE OF £100 AT DEATH 
with right to participate in the Surplus 























The following leaflets may be had on application : 


The Selection of a Policy—Suggestions on the most economical 
methods of securing the advantages of Life Assurance. 


Endowment combined with Limited Payment Assurance, 
forming an annuity for advanced age and a provision at death. 


A Remunerative Investment—Combining Assurance at death by 
Single Payment with an Annuity during life. 


An Attractive Provision for the Future of the Young. 
A Provision for Teachers, etc. etc. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


GLASGOW, 29 ST. VINCENT PL. BRISTOL, 31 CLARE ST. MANCHESTER, 10 ALBERT SQ. 
ABERDEEN, 166 UNION ST. CARDIFF, 19 HIGH ST. NEWCASTLE, 1 QUEEN ST. 
DUNDEE, 49 MEADOWSIDE. LEEDS, 35 PARK ROW. NOTTINGHAM, 32 KING ST. 


BIRMINGHAM, 95COLMORE ROW. LIVERPOOL, 25 CASTLE ST. BELFAST, 1 DONEGALL 8Q., W. 
DUBLIN: 36 COLLEGE GREEN 
LONDON OFFICE: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
WEST END OFFICE: 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 


HEAD OFFICE: No. 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 





Printed by R. & R. Ciarx, Limirep, Zdindurgh. 
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*MUTUAL: LIFE: ASSURANCE - WITH - 


JHE PREMIUMS are So MoperaTe 

THAT £1200 OR THEREBY MAY USUALLY BE 

| SECURED FROM THE FIRST FOR THE YEARLY PAYMENT 

| WHICH WOULD GENERALLY ASSURE ELSEWHERE 

| (ITH PRoFiTs) £1000 oNnLY. THE DIFFERENCE 

<= | or £200 1S EQUIVALENT TO AN IMMEDIATE 
| AND CERTAIN BONUS 

LEE I EE I, EE I, SE IES 

| | THE WHOLE SURPLUS oes to THe 

NCOME | POLICY-HOLDERS ON A SYSTEM AT ONCE SAFE AND 

PREMIUMS AND INTEREST | EQUITABLE. THE IMMEDIATE ASSURANCE FOR THE 

TWENTY SEVEN |] premium PAvABLE BEING EXCEPTIONALLY LARGE, THE 


MILLIONS STERLING SURPLUS IS RESERVED EXCLUSIVELY FOR THE POLICIES 


OF THOSE MEMBERS WHO PROVE TO BE GOOD LIVES. 
PAYMENTS 


CLAIMS AND OTHER OUTGOINGS |}} JHE, SURPLUS AT LAST VALUATION 1902 
| FIFTEEN |} _ wactincmaterstes was § 1.581.000. 
| MILLIONS STERLING ||| More THAN 6O PER CENT OF THE MEMBERS WHO 
DIED DURING LAST SEPTENNIUM WERE ENTITLED 
TO BONUSES WHICH. NOTWITHSTANDING THAT ‘THE 
THE FUNDS || PREMIUMS DID NOT AS ARULE EXCEED THE NON- 
EXCEED PROFIT RATES OF OTHER OFFICES.ON THE AVERAGE 
TWELVE WERE EQUAL TO ADDITIONS OF OVER SOPER CENT 
MILLIONS STERLING ||| TO THE POLICIES PARTICIPATING. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| JHE DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF THE INSTITUTION 1s sPecmLty SUITABLE | 


|} Yor FAMILY SETTLEMENT OR ESTATE DUTY POLICIES AND PARTNER~ 
SHIP OR OTHER BUSINESS ARRANGEMENTS AND FoR ALL CASES WHERE 
1T 18 OF SPECIAL IMPORTANCE THat THE PREMIUM se MODERATE anpb 
RIGHT tp PARTICIPATION iN THe WHOLE SURPLUS Be SecurRep. 
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| CARTERS, 6a, New Cavendish St., "°7esse.PN° 
guttiogsss INVALID COMFORTS. 1a gREAKEAST-W-BED 


Largest Stock in the World 
SPINAL CARRIAGES. 

BATH CBAIRS SELF-PROPELLING ee 
eer : = CHAIRS = | 










CARRYING 
CHAIRS from #1 %. 


Rentins & Stands from 17/6 
Bed R 7/6 


. . 

Reclining 1 Boards .. 1 10s. 

“ Adjustable Chairs 5m Couches, 

Leg Rests, = 10/- Walking Machines, Portable 

itches ie 106 W.C.'s, Urinals, Air & Water 
Baths . « 238 Beds, &c. 








LASTING, BRILLIANT, 
SILVERY APPEARANCE. 
For Coating Gas = 
Cycles, Golf Balls, Gare 
are 
p > Seats, Railings, 8 a & a 


Lamp Stafidar 
Picture Frames, 














aie> 
Cylinder Tops, Scone 


dng cod nee ot Buchan’s Old Blended 


Iron an Woodwork. 
Unaffected by Heat or Weather. 
Great Preservative. 
Sample Tins, 1/-, 2/-, 3/-, post free, of the 


METALLIC PAINT enw | ven ae A ah 
And all Ir 


Scotch. 


A BLEND OF CHOICE 
HIGHLAND MALT 














ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Lo., BELFAST, 


And 156 to 170, RECENT ST., LONDON, W. 
(Awarded Grand Diploma of Honour, eae 1890 ; 
Tw ze Medals, Paris, 1889. 


Collare—Gentlemen's four-fold from 
4/11 per doz 

Cuffs for Ladica or Gentlemen from 
5/11 per dozen. 





MATURED, BLENDED, 
& BOTTLED ONLY BY 


ANDREW 





























C en BUCHAN 
PRICE LISTS OLLARS, samples & Company, 
POST FREE. Wine and 
Spirit Merchants, 
CUFFS, & SHIRTS. RHYMNEY. 
Matchless PR aFize quality Long Cloth, with «told “a re 
Pure Linen Fronts, 36/6 per }-doz. (to measure 2/- extra). P . ° 
Geaatieturere te o pela oA Majesty the King. B. O. B. S. will be forwarded, Carriage Paid, 
N.B.—To prevent delay, all Letter-Orders and Inquiries to any part of the United Kingdom on 


for Samples should be sent direct to Be fast. 









receipt of remittance, 42/- per 2-gallon case, 


‘ 25 per cent. Discount for Cash or 

14s. 6d, per month (second-hand, 

B (} u [} S uv lA N (} S tos. 6d. per month) on the Three 
- Years’ System. — Lists free of 


C. STILES & CO., 74 and 76, Southampton Row, London, W.C. (removed from 40 and 42, 


Southampton Row). PIANOS EXCHANGED. 
These magnifi- 
cent Pianos for 
Hire on the 
Three Years’ 


System, at advantageous prices and terms.—Lists and particulars free of CHAS. STILES & CO., 
74, and 76, Southampton Row, London, W.C. (removed from 40 and 42, Southampton Row). 
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| Cadbury's | | 


THE STANDARD OF HIGHEST PURITY.—7ie Lancet 


Cadbury's is Cocoa) 7 Og°CS well ns atimalier: | ff Perfect 
amd the | Seether ace | Beverage 


est Cocoa only. | TheLance | for 4) 
Bes! y: | | ~ Cadbury's is a perfectly | all Seasons 


ABSOLUTELY | pure Cocoa of the | = 
PURE. | quality ."’— Medical Annual. | of the Year. 4 


RIOR IVD._ IRV RISDVIWVIVIV Or 


ALL ADVERTISEMENTS FOR “THE STRAND MAGAZINE” should be addressed rs as DEPARTMENT, 
GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED, 7—12, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





























